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September 11th, 1929 


Tne WACO aircraft Company » 
Troy, Ohie- 


Gentiement~ 
{ Wen I first considered entering the qranscontinental 
Womens’ Derby anned se the waco "220" streignt- 
Wing, #6 I had not yet flown the Taper Wing, but after 
about twenty minutes in the Taper Wing Tf had no doubt 
but that + was © r mee 
I had neard rumors to the effect 
nad & rather fast Landing speed, 
ang only one 26880M, wanted to take no chances on 
ngs et high altitudes. 
me that the 


a trip qtnvolving Landi 

A few practice Landings’ however, © vinced 

Taper was not on easy to fiy, but that it geemed 

to “fly in & groove"s requiring less effort to hold on 

a course than any other ship I have ever flow. 

Rac ta Monice to Cleveland 

with the P whatsoever, was really 
hours in the air with this 

the most refreshing pert of the 
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Yours very truly» 
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Lorsuir miles in the air 
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are in the millions 


In all three types, Corsairs enjoy a military 
backgiound of trustworthy performance which 
may well serve as a guide to the purchaser 
seeking the highest grade ship for commercial 
or sport use. Corsairs have rapid climb, an 
exceptional speed range and ease of control 
peculiarly their own. 


As seaplanes, Corsairs thrive under exact- 
ing service with the Navy and Marine Corps. 
As amphibions, developed for use on the 
new aircraft carriers, Corsairs offer all the 


speed, performance and control of their 
famous line. 


As landplanes, Corsairs are giving an equal- 
ly fine account of themselves. Acceptable 
enough in ordinary flying, Corsair character- 
istics are doubly welcome when coming into or 
taking off from small fields with heavy loads. 

Powered with the dependable Wasp engine 
the Corsair is the ideal ship—not alone for 
military purposes, but for commercial and 
private use as well. 


CHANCE VOUGHT CORPORATION 


DIVISION OF UNITED AIRCRAFT & TRANSPORT CORPORATION 
Long Island City, New York 
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THE Sinpr O00 


SPORT PLANE ENGINE 


Give your sport plane ALL the advan- 
tages of power, speed and fast climbing. 
Specify the engine that’s designed pri- 
marily for sport plane service. The 
improved Axelson Engine Type B will 
give any sport plane new life, new per- 
formance, finer control. Expect more 
service from an Axelson! You'll get it. 


Axelson Aircraft Engine Co. 
Factory and General Offices 
Corner Randolph St. and Boyle Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California 
(P. O. Box 337) 


AXE LSON*ensEAGINES 














ln beauty, 
style and luxury 
your planes need 
reach no ceiling 
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Du Pont aircraft finishes offer unlimited possibilities of origi- 
nality in styling—give your ships an individual smartness 


ITH the modern high develop- 
ment of mechanical design in 
aircraft— greater emphasis must now 
be placed on color, beauty, styling. 
In ships for private owners, beauty 
and convenience attain the same im- 
portance that they hold in motor 
car design. Commercial passenger 
planes demand the same comforts 
and luxury of fittings that are 
found in buses, yachts and pullman 
cars. 
To aid the aircraft manufacturer in 
this intensive styling of his planes, 





AIR-TESTED FINISHES 


Du Pont Dopes—The du Pont line of aircraft 
finishing materials includes ciear, semi-pig- 
mented and pigmented dopes. They are all 
tested Semmes of remarkable durability— 
roven in service as well as in the laboratory. 

lexible and highly blush-resistant, the Army 
and the Navy have approved these products 
for their requirements. Available in a wide 
variety of highly visible colors. 


Du Pont Paints and Varnishes — Du Pont 
chemists have developed a complete line of 
aints and varnishes including Dopeproof 
aint, Spar Varnishes, Fuselage Varnish and 
Aircraft Enamels. 





M E M B E R 


du Pont provides a complete line of 
finishes and unusual finishing ma- 
terials specially designed for air ser- 
vice. For wings—clear dopes, pig- 
mented dopes, standard Army and 
Navy finishing materials. For fuse- 
lage—Duco, fuselage varnish and spar 
varnish. For other wood and metal 
parts—special primers and sealers, 
aircraft enamels, dopeproof paints 
and lacquers. In fact, for every part 
of the ship, the du Pont line provides 
a finish in its highest stage of modern 
development. 


Style Experts At Your Service 

The du Pont organization maintains 
a special department for the study 
of color trends and color fashions. 
The du Pont Color Advisory Service 
is in constant touch with aircraft 
styling in both America and Europe. 
It will gladly co-operate with you in 
planning up-to-the-minute harmonies 
for your ships. 

Complete information on any 
du Pont product for airplane use will 
be furnished either by mail or by a 
qualified representative. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Industrial Finishes Division, Parlin, N. J. 


2100 Elston Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


351 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Flint Paint and Varnish Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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ABIN-COMFORT! Cockpit- 

convenience!— These two fac- 
tors play an increasingly important 
part in the successful marketing of 
planes. 

And, for this reason, progressive 
manufacturers spare no effort to de- 
velop added refinements for their 
ships. 

Enormous assistance to the air- 
craft stylist is offered by du Pont 
Pyralin and Fabrikoid. Extremely 
light, ideally durable, and beautiful 





in the most modern sense of the 


word, these materials are uniquely 
fitted for air service. 

Pyralin in various colors and ef- 
fects provides transparent windows, 
instrument boards and wing lights 
of smart appearance and utmost serv- 
iceability. Its unusual character- 
istics offer amazing opportunities for 
other original applications. Com- 
plete information on Pyralin and its 
many present uses will be furnished 
on request. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
DU PONT VISCOLOID CO., Inc. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


FABRIKOID DIVISION 


Cc 8B@-AE-38 SB 


Newburgh, New York 


oF 


Cc O M M-.-E 


Du Pont Pyralin 
and Fabrikoid sup- 
ply the comforts 
and refinements 
that brand your 
ships “luxurious.” 


Fabrikoid brings aeroplane up- 
holstery up-to-date. Its lightness 
and toughness unmistakably distin- 
guish it as a material destined for air 
service. And the designs of the new 
Nemoursa Aeroplane Fabrics express 
vividly the buoyancy and gaiety of 
this most modern mode of travel. 

Du Pont technical men are ready 
to co-operate wholeheartedly in orig- 
inal styling with these materials. 
Please write direct to the division 
coneerned. 





AIR-TESTED MATERIALS 
Du Pont Fabrikoid—Sturdy Fabrikoid is an 


- ideal. material for open cockpit upholstery. 


Will withstand varying weather conditions. 
‘‘Nemoursa Aeroplane Fabrics’ are new type, 
light-weight materials developed for interior 
trims of cabin ships. Made on a high-grade 
woven cotton base and treated with appropri- 
ate pyroxylin colors. Embossed in distinctive 
patterns. 


Du Pont Pyralin—A strong, durable, light, 
unbreakable, transparent material furnished 
in any gauge from 5-1000 upward in sheets 
ap roximately 20 in. x 50 in. Ideal for wind- 
shields, cabin windows, running lights and 
other uses. 
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Safety 


Connecting rods are subject to great 
stress. Failure of these parts is safe- 
guarded by securing each articulated rod 
to the master. Knuckle pins are slotted 
where they project beyond the master 
rod flange. Locking plates fit these slots 
and are secured to the master rod with 
screws which are held from turning by 
washers turned up against the flat of 
the head and down beside each plate. 
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HERE is no quivering of the fabric or quaking of 
‘a fuselage when the Continental Red Seal Airplane 
Engine takes the air. Vibration has been reduced and 
the plane itself is as steady as the hum of the engine 
that carries it along. For Continental has considered 
smoothness and strength of paramount importance in 
building this engine. Smoothness that shows in every 
flight and strength that prolongs this smoothness for 
years. The Continental Red Seal Airplane Engine com- 
bines light weight and perfect balance with rugged 
dependability and then adds to these qualities a lack 
of vibration that surprises pilots and passengers alike. 





CONTINENTAL AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 
Office and Factory: Detroit, Michigan 


[ontinental Fugines 
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S pioneers in 
re every phase 
of oxy-acetylene 
welding and cut- 
ting, the thor- 
oughly experi- 
enced engineer- 
ing and. service 
organizations of 
these companies 
ean help you in 
the proper ap- 
plication of ox- 
welding to your 
present work 
and to new pro- 
duction activi- 
ties. 








Fulfilling every need for Oxwelding and Cutting. ...... 


__ LINDE OXYGEN 
The Linde Air Products Company Oxweld 
Apparatus and Supplies 


? Oxweld Acetylene Company 
Jrest OLte a 
Dissolved Acetylene Ui ite], mev-Vid-i1e) 2 


The Prest-0-Lite Company, Ine. Union Carbide Sales Company 


Units of 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
General offices a) od Sales offices in 
30 East 42nd Street Principal cities 
New York, N. Y. throughout the country 


64 Linde plants 45 Prest-O-Lite plants— 154 Oxygen Warehouse stocks 138 Acetylene Ware- 
house stocks—38 Apparatus Warehouse stocks 235 Carbide Warehouse stocks 
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Again ROBIN proves 
All-weather, All-purpose Plane 
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Endurance Holder’s Sister Ships making 
notable Service Records everywhere 


HURRIED business man on a 
quick flight south. Over Georgia— 
a sudden, fierce, semi-tropical storm. 
Slashing sheets of rain . . . tree tops near- 
ly touching the ground .. . all living 
things scurrying for the nearest cover. 


Next day comes a wire—the wire shown 
above— ‘‘... Ship Handled Beautifully 
Anyone Could Fly It You Are To Be 
Congratulated . . .”” 


Congratulations! 

To Curtiss these reports of the Robin 
from the flying fields of the world mean 
much. Steady, sure service for every 
flying purpose . . . dependable, consistent 
performance in fair or foul weather. 

They prove just what their famous 
sister ship, the St. Louis endurance plane, 
proved. That the Robin can be depended 
on under all flying conditions. 









Discover for yourself what the St. 
Louis Robin endurance flight proved. 
What owners of the Robin are proving 
every day. That Robin is the best all- 
purpose, all-weather plane in its price 
range. 


Robin Proves 
Splendid Training Plane 

The quiet of the cabin allowing natural 
conversation. The confidence-breeding 
stability ...the high range of visibility .. . 
the lack of vibration ...make the Robin 
the best cabin training plane of today. 

And remember. Behind all Curtiss 
products stands the nation-wide Curtiss 
Service. Forty Curtiss Branches... 
strategically located to give complete, 
prompt service to-all Curtiss owners. 

Write to us at once and let us send 
you full information about the Robin — 
and about the nearest branch to you. 
Department 16, Curtiss Flying Service, 
27 West 57th Street, New York City. 

Sales agents for Curtiss-Robertson Air- 
plane Mfg. Co., Cessna Aircraft Co., 
Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Co., In- 
corporated, Ireland Aircraft, Incorpor- 
ated, Command-Aire, Inc., Moth Aircraft 
Corporation. 


CURTISS FLYING SERVICE 
“World’s Oldest Flying Organization” 
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Would You, Too, 


be a 
Transport Pilot? 


Would you like to join the bronzed young men who 
are flying theairplanesof America—and of the world? 
Would you like to share in the amazingly high sal- 
aries they are earning—assure yourself of an income 
which doctors, lawyers and professional men attain 
only after many long and hard years of study and 
work? Would you like to follow a profession that is 
as enjoyable as a game—that will keep you young, 
clear-eyed and athletic? 


Then Come to Parks College 


Take your training at the school that without a min- 
ute’s preparation PASSED the Department of Com- 
merce examination for approval as a Transport 
Ground and Flying School. Learn to fly at the lar- 
gest aviation school in America—the school that has —_ Unlike other schools, Parks Air College is not content 
led the aviation industry in its drive for thorough with the minimum of ground school instruction. Every 
and reliable training of pilots—the school that is inter- graduate of Parks Air College Flying School, whether he 
nationally recognized as the outstanding aviation educa- —_ be a Limited Commercial Pilot or an aspirant for a Trans- 
tional institution of the world. port Certificate, is qualified to pass the United States De- 
partment of Commerce written examination for a Trans- 
port License. That is in line with the unyielding deter- 
mination of Parks Air College to qualify all its students, 
regardless of the length of their course, for ultimate par- 
ticipation in commercial aviation. 














A Transport Ground Course 
for Every Student 


Take your flight training at the hands of instructors who 
have seen hundreds of other young men go to success 
under their guidance. Parks flying instructors are highly 
specialized students of their profession. They know the 
best way to handle each new flyer—know how to carry 
each most swiftly and competently through the training | Remember, however, that it is the man who gets into 
that leads to Federal licenses and jobs at big pay. Sim- aviation NOW, while the business is young, that will 
ilarly, Parks airplanes and shop equipment are the finest cash in most heavily on the returns that aviation offers. 
in the land—your guarantee of the finest training to be —_ Get into the game, then, today. Fill out the coupon and 
found anywhere in the world. let us send you the story of Parks and what it means to you. 





MAIL THIS TODAY! 
Al R 7 PARKS AIR COLLEGE, 
ert | | aan 
Mie at 7 Send ee your illustrated catalog. I am interested in 
Largest Civilian Air School in America! : 
BOX 204-U,EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. DCN cule sna aeeckceseeendesacesenebes 
Member Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A. | Address 

Parks Air College has been rated bythe Aeronautics Branch, Department ; =69=0909 °C 
of Commerce, as an Approved Transport Ground and Flying School | city.............0.-c0c-0000-. il ie 
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“GRAF ZEPPELIN” 


GOES AROUND 
THE WORLD... 
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23 Right: Maybach 12-cylin- 
der, 600 H.P. airship en- 
gine, same type as engine 
used in *‘ Graf Zeppelin,”’ 
mfd. by MAYBACH 
MOTOR CO., Friedrich- 
shafen, Germany. 
Below: Nickel Alloy Steel 
crankshaft of Maybach 
VL2 airship engine. 
powered by Maybac oe 
NICKEL ALLOY 
STEEL PARTS IN 
MAYBACH ENGINES: 


Engines with Nickel saahadaus 


CONNECTING RODS 
CAMSHAFTS 


Alloy Steel Parts... ie ya 

















HE around-the-world flight of the famous ABepensadle Matriag 
“Graf Zeppelin” marks a new chapter in the are the best assurance of 
history of aeronautics. Meeting successfully practi- ? ~Leendable perfor EA 
cally every kind of flying conditions, running con- 
tinuously hour after hour at record breaking speeds With this dependable uniformity estab- 
—the long journey of the huge dirigible demon- lished beyond question, practically all manu- 
strated again the wonderful endurance of Maybach facturers of aircraft engines, both in Amer- 
engines and their dependable Nickel Alloy ica and Europe, have adopted Nickel Alloy 
Steel parts. Steels for highly stressed parts which must 
Designers of the Maybach engines used in the have utmost dependability without exces- 
“Graf Zeppelin” have taken advantage of the de- sive weight. 
pendable uniformity of the mechanical properties Information on the preverties and appli- 
of Nickel Alloy Steels—of the cations of Nickel Alloy 


fact that the average, maximum Steels will be gladly fur- 
and minimum values of Nickel Cc e nished by our staff of 


Alloy Steels vary less from engineers. You are invited 


heat to heat than those of other FOR ALLOY STEEL to write for additional 


commercial steels. Send for ** Buyers’ Guide to Nickel Alloy data. 
Steel Products.”’ 


. 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. NicreL\, 
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Special Drill 
$24 








The U. S. line comprises the 
broadest range of its kind, 
including: Portable electric 






drills from 14"' to 144" ca- U. S. 6” 
pacity, light and heavy iene 
duty. Drill stands. Drill ac- Chieder 
cessories — saws, abrasive 4.50 
wheels, buffing wheels, $3 P 


rasps, valve seat pilots, etc. - ” 
Tappers. Screw drivers. G d 

Hand blowers. Reamer rin er & 
drives. Sanders. Socket 
wrenches, etc. 
















U. S. Grinders supply 
every grinding need in 








the service shop: Portable U. S. 
grinders. Bench grinders. Combination 
Valve grinders. Valve seat a red see 
grinding sets, etc. Like all 

U. S. Products, each one $99 


embodies only those fea- 
tures that make for easy 
running and long life. 


U. S. bench and pedestal buffers, 
combination buffers and grinders, etc., 
embody these high quality materials 
as built into all U. S. products: SKF 
Ball Bearings. Powerful motors. 
Chrome manganese alloy steel spin- 
dles, etc. Get all the reasons why 
U. S. Tools have been the good me- 
chanic’s choice ever since U. S. brought 
out the world’s first portable electric 
drill and electric grinder over thirty 
years ago. Ask your jobber or write 
us. 





















THE UNITED STATES ELECTRICAL TOOL COMPANY 


Oldest Builders of Electric Drills and Grinders in the World 






2466 West Sixth Street CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 
senna —" pew Philadelphia i a 
Chicago Denver Minneapolis Pittsburgh Syracuse 







Export Sales Representatives—WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC INTERNATIONAL CO.—150 Broadway, New York City 
Canadian Division—MAPLE LEAF ELECTRIC TOOLS, Ltd.—Teronto 
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At right: Test rack of 
Curtiss-R at 
Anglum, Mo. 








You can stake your life on it! 


Five Will Crack 
One Won't! 


jon cogent’ Gn taut coat, The photograph at the top of this ad- Testslike these explain why many 
vertisement is not a beautiful thing to prominent airplane manufacturers and 
look upon. But to the aviation man who fleet operators specify Cook’s Fabric 
wants a fabric finish that won’t crack, Finish for their planes. A similar test 
it tells a marvelous story. will put Cook’s Paints on the plane of 


The rack shown in this photograph isa ®"Y ™an who wants the toughest, most 
test rack for fabric finishes. The panels ‘Urable fabric finish that money can 
on this rack carry dope and fabric fin- buy. And the reason is obvious. 

ishes of six well-known makers of Airplane fabric prepared with Cook’s 
aviation paint. For many, many weeks, Dope and Cook’s Armorcote Fabric Fin- 
the pitiless sun has beaten downon igh will not crack. It will not crack even 








Above: What weather alone did them. Rain has poured over them. Rip- though you bend it double. It will not 
on test rack. ping, tearing wind has whirled under, crack regardless of exposure to the wind 
over and around them. and sun—to. heat and cold —to ‘rain, 


And then, men who must know the sleet or snow. 
toughest, most durable fabric finish for 
an airplane have walked up and hit each 
panel on the rack. They have hit each 
panel hard. 


Some panels cracked with the first blow. 
Some cracked after two or three blows. 
Only a few panels failed to crack, re- 


Finishing Plan, which 
Above: Cook's panel as it look gardless of the number of blows. we will be glad to 


ure on : 
pomp yy pi eas During all of these tests, not a single send you on request. | 
Cook Paint & Varnish Co. panel cracked. Write for it today. 


We have an interesting story for any 
aviation man inter- 
ested in the most dur- 
able fabric finish for % 
airplanes. It is fully 
explained in the Cook 





(Ook Paint & VARNISH (OMPANY. 


Aviation Division: 2426 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 














FACTORIES AT ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY, FORT WORTH, HOUSTON, CINCINNATI 
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atFullThrottle. Two 
stock Great Lakes 
Trainers, one of 
which carried mech- 
anic and seventy-five 
pounds of spare parts 
and baggage, a total 
load of 600 pounds 
including pilot, flew 
in the Miami -to- 
Cleveland Derby, and 
finished second and 
fourth respectively. | 


OF cits 





















AMERICAN CIRRUS ENGINES, INC. 


WASHINGTON AVENUE, BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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Great Lakes Scores Again! 


URING the National Air Races at Cleveland, Great Lakes proved again—and most 
conclusively—that a sturdy, rugged, lightweight ship, designed and built for training 
may also possess the speed and extreme maneuverability of a sport pursuit job. 


Here are the results, in races open to planes powered with motors of 510 cubic inches. 
And remember — Great Lakes’ American Cirrus Motor has a displacement of only 
310 cubic inches. ee 


Miami to Cleveland Derby — Streamlined Great Lakes Sport Trainer 
with Charlie Meyers at the controls, finished second. Great Lakes Sport 
Trainer, strictly stock model, flown by Bert Hassell with baggage, tools and 
a mechanic finished fifth. 


Ss LY 


Women’s Sixty Mile Closed Course Race — Strictly stock Great Lakes 
Sport Trainers, piloted by Lady Mary Heath and Blanche Wilcox Noyes, fin- 
ished second and third. ~o &’ WY 


Men’s Sixty Mile Closed Course Race—Streamlined Great Lakes 
Sport Trainer, flown by Charlie Meyers, took fourth place against a large field. 
\YV \Y Y 
A thorough knowledge of aviation engineering, with a consequent perfection of design, 
plus practical experience in standardized production of aircraft in a large, well organized 
and modern plant, has made the Great Lakes Sport Trainer dominant among light planes. 


Just the kind of ship you have always hoped someone would build—ideal for training, for 
business or for sport flying. A new booklet describes it in detail. Send for it. 


GREAT LAKES @% AIRCRAFT 


RE. 2 Te de ee ee Re Se . & 2. 42.k AK. DD 











Manufactured under U. S. Department of Commerce Approved Tybe Certificate Number 228 











aera, 
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SPEED. 


--with safety. Aviation’s greatest attri- 
bute. For speed saves time--and “‘time’s 
the stuff life’s made of!”’ 


Realizing these facts, The M. A. Long 
Company has geared its organization to 
beat all building records. Where great 
speed has become essential, greater 
speed has been the answer. 


On March 8, 1929, the Berliner-Joyce 
Aircraft Corporation awarded the con- 
tract for the construction of its airplane 
manufacturing plant to The M. A. Long 


Company. On May 17, 1929, Berliner- 
Joyce moved in! The M. A. Long Com- 
pany eclipsed its promise by five full 
days! .. . and this in spite of nine days 
rain ...a real record-breaking feat. 


Speed with safety is essential -- both in 
aviation and aviation construction. The 
fastest moving industry in the world 
needs quick cooperation. 


If you are contemplating the construc- 
tion of an airplane factory, za airport, 
or any building of kindred nature, com- 
municate with us by air mail. Our answer 
will be quick; our work efficient. 
















Since 
the comple- 

tion of the 
Berliner-Joyce 
Factory, contract ' 
Sor the construction of ~ 
the largest privately 
owned Wind Tunnel in the 

world has been awarded to 
The M. A. Long Company. 


Actual aerial photo pet of the 
Berliner-Joxce Airplane Factory. 


ALLENTOWN 
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ELEVATORS 


WERE 
OUT IN 
FRONT 

te £ & 
WHEN THE 


U.S. RUBBER CO. 
PNEUMATIC AIRPLANE TIRES # 


No company in its field has done more to 
promote the progress and safety of flying 
than the United States Rubber Co. Back 
in the days when the Wrights were thrilling 
the world with their daring—when eleva- 
tors were out in front—when landing gears 
consisted of simple skids, U. S. engineers 
were at work on the problem of building 
pneumatic tires especially for aircraft use. 
Such tires measuring 20” x 3” were actually 
produced in 1908 and used by Glenn 
Curtiss and Orville Wright. 


Larger and heavier tires soon followed 
and since that early date the U. S. Rubber 
Co. has continued to cooperate with the 
aviation industry in the development of 


Brunner-Winkle Bird Biplane equipped 
with United States Airplane Tires. 
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BUILT THE FIRST 


special tires to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of ftying. Today this company 
is the only tire manufacturer who can offer 
Web Cord construction which gives the 
strongest and most durable tire structure 
which can be built. A complete range 
of sizes is available with either plain 
or non-skid tread, at all U. S. Branches. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 




















- a» 
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Engines are equipped with 
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Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos 
have won the entire confidence 
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been conclusively proved in 
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cial operators. 
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Another great passenger and express airline chooses 


Allmetal Flamingo transports. Pictured is part of the 






Flamingo fleet being built for the Great Southern 













Airways, to connect Los Angeles and the East. 























30 cents a lon Mile ~V~ A I 
3 cents a Passenger Mile 


..... these low operating costs are arrived at after thousands of miles of operation. The Allmetal Flamingo 
cabin transport accommodates seven passengers and pilot, plus 500 pounds of mail or express; has 4 to 5 
hours fuel range; high speed of 140 m.p.h. with a Hornet or Cyclone; 132 m.p.h. with a Wasp. Write for 
information on the exclusive features and detailed operating cost data. Demonstration flights in United 


States or Canada. Seaplane floats available. Equipment loans negotiated. 
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A Sad Occasion 


ECRETARY MacCRACKEN’S determination to 

leave the government service having remained firm 
in the face of all persuasion, he has finally transferred 
to other hands the work of the office that he built up 
from nothing. It would be absurd to sound any note of 
farewell, for whatever the new activity upon which he 
decides to embark, William P. MacCracken, Jr. will 
remain a leader in American aeronautics. His words 
will always command attention on their own account, 
without the necessity of depending upon any govern- 
mental position as a sounding board to magnify their 
volume. 

The work in the Department of Commerce is 
but a passing phase of his career, but wh the history of 
American aeronautics it has been epochal. 

The regulation of aeronautics has presented a tricky 
problem in every country, but in most cases the 
regulatory authorities have had a chance to grow up with 
the job. None of them have ever had such a task as 
confronted Secretary MacCracken three years ago. The 
law threw upon him the obligation of licensing aircraft 
and pilots forthwith, and before the organization that 
he assembled had had time to get acquainted with its 
surroundings it was inundated with demands for im- 
mediate action upon thousands of planes and pilots that 
had so far been operating in blissful freedom from any 
sort of control. No man ever had a chance to make 
himself more thoroughly unpopular than the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aviation. Not only has the 
first incumbent of that office escaped the opprobrium 
that pessimists foresaw for him, but he leaves Wash- 
ington the possessor of the virtually unanimous admira- 
tion and affection of the aeronautical community. His 


courage, his judgment, his tact and his success as a 
chairman and conciliator, and his learning in the law 
have commanded equal admiration. 

Secretary MacCracken has enjoyed a great privilege, 
commensurate with his great responsibility. The first 
holder of an office has the opportunity, if he lays h‘s 
foundations well, of shaping the course of all of his 
successors. The Federal control of American aviation 
will continue along the lines laid down under Mac- 
Cracken’s guidance. General decisions were taken once 
and for all in the summer of 1926. Only one man could 
be Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aviation starting 
from scratch, with a clean sheet upon which to write the 
record. 


Ik THIS VALEDICTORY Secretary MacCracken’s work, 
there has been a loyal effort to preserve a properly 
editorial impersonality of tone. The endeavor is in vain, 
Personal feeling is too strong. The writer of this 
editorial was Bill MacCracken’s colleague for two and a 
half years. To know him intimately and to see how he 
worked was to understand why and how he has achieved 
signal success where there were so many paths that 
would have led to failure. To be acquainted with him 
in any degree has been to understand why he commands 
universal confidence and how he has made himself one 
of the outsanding figures of Washington. He will be 
missed from the life there, as the aircraft industry will 
miss him from the work that he has been doing, and as 
his associates in the Department of Commerce, great as 
is their affection for the new chief of the Department’s 
aeronautical activities, will mourn his departure from the 
office at Nineteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. 
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The Younger Generation and 
the Model Plane 


NSTRUCTION in flying is beyond the reach of the 

average high school boy, but he need not despair of 
gaining practical experience in aviation. He can go 
where such pioneers as Penaud and Langley did—where 
high-school enthusiasts have been going for twenty years 
—to the model airplane. He can be his own designer, 
operate his own research laboratory, his own factory, 
and finally play the part of the pilot. Paving the way 
for his own subsequent aeronautical activities on a 
broader scale, at the same time he will be giving his 
famiiy. and the neighbors a chance of learning the 
principles of flight by absorption. 

The activities of the model fliers cannot be overlooked 
by the aircraft industry. They play too large a part in 
attracting young men’s attention to the aeronautical pro- 
fession as a life vocation, in giving school children who 
will be the potential airplane owners and air line patrons 
of ten years hence a knowledge of how aviation works 
and dispelling its mystery, and in spreading immediate 
air-mindedness among their elders. 

The model-builders have pushed their records up to 
new levels even more rapidly than have the operators of 
man-carrying craft. Duration records for models have 
been more than doubled in the last two years, and 
multiplied by six in the last decade. They are increased 
exactly as are those for the fullsized machines—by 
research, by ingenuity applied to design, and by unfail- 
ingly beautiful workmanship. Some of the youthful 
record-breakers would be surprised to be told that they 
are engaged in research, but it is none the less true. 
Improving their designs by deduction and measured trial, 
they are operating in the true spirit of the laboratory. 

There are some thousands of young people in the 
United States who are designing and building highly 
successful flying models, most of them making of it their 
principal avocation. Their activities are due almost 
entirely to the support of a few local enthusiasts, such 
as Merrill Hamburg in Detroit and Paul Garber in 
Washington to the coordinated national work of the 
Playground and Recreation Association under. the lead 
of T. E. Rivers, and to the interest shown by the Amer- 
ican Boy Magazine. A few cities scattered over the 
country.,stand out in model flying as Wichita has in 
airplane manufacture, because in them the boys have 
found leaders. There could. be twenty times as:much 
interest, with proportionately more young people .en- 
gaged, if only airplane manufacturers, N.A.A. chapters, 
and groups of,enthusiasts generally would everywhere 
take hold and. give their backing, spurring on and 
helping out the local playground recreation director. At 
least there ought to be model flying, and lots of it, in 
every city where there is an airplane plant. 

The Playground Association’s annual national flying 
meet will be held in Louisville next week. The leaders 
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of the industry, with a few happy and conspicuous ex- 
ceptions, have so far been singularly indifferent to the 
Association’s work and to all model flying. They have 
been neglecting a good prospect. They ought in their 
own interest to take it up, give prizes, contribute to 
organization funds, and give as much of their personal 
time as possible. Without their participation the Play- 
ground Association is likely to grow discouraged, and 
model flying except in two or three exceptional cities to 
fade into desuetude. The industry, dependent upon a 
constant development of new markets for its products 
and services, cannot afford to allow that. 


MY 


The Lexicographers Take a Hand 


HE NEWSPAPERS bring many curious evi- 

dences of the hold which aviation has taken and 
maintains upon the public interest. One of the most 
striking is the enthusiasm shown by the dictionary:makers 
for keeping abreast of the subject and even gratuitously 
contributing to it. It is a general rule that a new art or 
science has to create its own specialized vocabulary, which 
creeps along an arduous path into the standard diction- 
aries after it has gained acceptance and some degree of 
standardization by the specialists. For aeronautics the 
order of events is threatened with reversal, as specialists 
upon the formation of language are offering us sug- 
gestions for strange and custom-made terms which they 
are prepared to welcome into their own manuals of 
English pure and undefiled. It is but a few days since 
one of the greatest authorities upon the contents of 
dictionaries and their construction intimated that the 
words “enplane” and “deplane’” would henceforth be 
recognized as in good standing. 

It seems unkind to repudiate expert assistance of any 
sort, yet we are convinced that the more normal method 
of adopting technical terms into the language only after 
they have been approved by the technical specialists as 
meeting a definite need of their own is the sounder one. 

We are opposed to freighting the language with any 
more aeronautical terms until a substantial number of 
people actively engaged in aeronautical work show some 
interest in acquiring additions to the vocabulary. -And 
on nine occasions out of ten when a new word is needed, 
it will not be artificially constructed, but will take»a 
spontaneous origin in; the field as did such terms as 
“dolly” or “stagger wire.” 

We cannot speak for the degree of the lexicographer’s 
knowledge upon the subject, but even within the aero- 
nautical industry there seems to be a_ remarkable 
ignorance of the present existence of a standard aero- 
nautical dictionary. The National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics has called a series of nomenclature con- 
ferences, at which all of the interested government 
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departments, the aeronautical industry, and.the publishers — 


of aeronautical magazines have been represented, to 
determine what technical expressions should be recog- 
nized and how they should be defined. The last such 
meeting was some three years ago. The members 
labored long and faithfully and brought forth a weighty 


report. It is time for reconsideration, for possible 


revision and for certain supplement, and we urge upon 
the National Advisory Committee the planning of an- 
other such conference. [If it is called, the basis of repre- 
sentation should be broader than before, for aeronautical 
activities have broadened incalculably, and among others 
whose active participation should be sought, both for 
their own good and for ours, are the experts in philology 
and other verbal lore. Their help is needed, but it should 
not be left for them to lead the way. Despite the extent 
of our other obligations, we who are interested in 
aeronautics and in clarity and accuracy of expression cf 
aeronautical thought should find time, in co-operation 
with the government departments and under the leader- 
ship of the National Advisory Committee, to keep our 
own vocabulary up-to-date and write our own dictionary. 


MW 


Give the Plane a Name 


| HE TIME is near at hand when each model of 
aeroplane should have a distinctive name or mark 
of identification. 

The Army and Navy service planes have generally 
been designated by a symbol. There were comparatively 
few models in the service, designed for different lines of 
duty, and they were readily recognized by those familiar 
with them. Now along comes an enthusiastic public inter- 
ested in the development of aviation. The industry has 
grown from a few manufacturers of planes to well over a 
hundred-in this country alone. Even the trained eye of 
the old timer in aviation falters when he tries to pick 
out a plane by some feature of design. The time has 
passed when the familiar war models held sway. 

The manufacturers of automobiles are. now almost 
universally giving each design a separate trade name, 
though the same manufacturer may be the builder of 
several models under as many different titles. A dis- 
tinctive name, not merely one descriptive of some 
feature of design placed conspicuously on the plane 
would be a great help to the befuddled memory of the 
average enthusiast who has to be reckoned a potential 
purchaser, 

The aviation industry is a comparatively new ‘study to 
a large majority of its enthusiasts today. Every possible 
effort should be employed to simplify their education and 
increase their interest in aeronautics. Getting away 
from cryptogrammic, or uninspired and monotonous, 
nomenclature will be a help. 
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A Rift in the Fog 


i HE NEWSPAPERS have done their best to 
appraise the significance of Lieutenant Doolittle’s 
recent blind flight under the auspices of the Guggenheim 
Foundation. Where they have failed to gain the true 
perspective it has been for want of technical knowledge 
and not from any lack of enthusiasm, for the demonstra- 
tion had an enormous popular appeal. The danger of the 
moment is, in fact, that the practical significance of Lieu- 
tenant Doolittle’s feat will be overestimated, with the 
usual unfortunate popular reaction when it becomes ap- 
parent that all difficulties have not been swept away in 
a stroke, and that there is work still to be done. Mr. 
Guggenheim has been meticulously careful, as all others 
actively participating in the work undoubtedly would be, 
to avoid any suggestion that fog has been definitely over- 
come as an obstacle to air transport. No matter how 
much caution may be observed, however, or how modest 
may be the claims of those who have done the work, the 
flight made at Mitchel Field last week remains a star of 
the first magnitude above the aeronautical horizon. No 
degree of conservatism can disguise its importance, 
greater than that of a score of broken records or other 
more spectacular episodes. It is easy to think of new 
difficulties in the way of wholesale application of the 
methods that Lieutenant Doolittle used, but that is unim- 
portant for the moment. The important thing is that 
we are moving in the right direction. 

For the first time it has been proven that a 
superlative pilot, operating to a large field with not too 
many obstacles to dodge in’ the approach, working under 
fairly good conditions, and with a machine having a 
moderate landing speed, can become completely indepen- 
dent of visual guidance. It remains to whittle away those 
limitations one by one, and particularly to make further 
improvements in instrumental equipment, so that blind 
flying may go on for hours without undue strain upon 
the faculties of the pilot in endeavoring to follow several 
flickering pointers simultaneously. : 

[t is a striking fact that the progress so far made has 
been from development rather than from invention. 
There was nothing new in principle about the instru- 
ments that Lieutenant Doolittle used, but they were su- 
perior in accuracy to, and easier of interpretation than, 
any that were to be had when the Guggenheim Fund 
started its work. There will be further advances along 
the same lines, but it is fair to hope that there will be 
invention too, and in particular that barometric altimeters 
will be supplemented by others independent of air pres- 
sure. The work of making blind flying commercially 
practicable will go forward with a renewed vim, both in 
the field and in the laboratories where the fundamental 
studies have been patiently and silently carried forward. 
If the Guggenheim Fund had never had anything else 
than this to its credit, all of the work it has done and 
the money it has expended would still be justified. ~ 
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THE FIFTH ANNUAL 
National Air Lour\1 


Hye AMASSED a total score of 5,709.08, 
Johnny Livingston, president, Midwest Airways 
of Aurora, Ill., flying a Waco 225, led 28 additional en- 
trants in the Fifth Annual National Air Tour for the 
Edsel B. Ford Trophy, when the famous commercial 
airplane reliability entourage hove out of a hazy horizon 
and landed on St. Hubert’s Airdrome, Montreal, Canada, 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 6, principally because of his 
exceedingly low stick and unstick score, the lowest of 
any entrant in the Tour. Livingston’s entry No. 26 held 
a lead in Montreal of approximately 550 points in excess 
of his closest competitor. The landing at St. Hubert’s 


marked the finish of the fourth of 32 legs comprising the 






1929 event, a course that will carry the 29 contestants, 
and more than eleven accompanying craft, a total of 5,017 
miles through twenty states and two Canadian provinces. 
At Montreal 562 miles of this distance had been covered 
and the planes were preparing Monday morning to re- 
enter the States for their first landing in the States at 
Portland, Me. 2 

With a score of 5,165.72 points, Arthur J. Davis, of 
Lansing, Michigan, also piloting a Waco 225, was in 
second place, approximately 180 points ahead of third 
man M. E. Zeller, at the controls of Ford monoplane 
powered by a Pratt & Whitney Wasp and two Wright 
J-6 300s. Zeller’s score was 4,982.96. Davis and Zeller 
are flying entries No. 8 and 16 respectively, the remainder 
of the field, according to entry number and score were 
as follows: 

41, Fairchild KR. entry, 4,902.80; 29, Curtiss Condor 
entry, 4,707.64; No. 33, Cessna entry, 4,271; No. 5, 
Bellanca entry, 4,179; No. 6, Bellanca entry, 4,090.56; 
31, Spartan entry, 4,004.68; No. 20, Fairchild KR. entry, 
3,697.16; No. 10, Wallace entry, 3,581.38; No. 34, 


By JOHN T. NEVILL 


Cessna entry, 3,570.80; No. 35, Cessna entry, 3,493.36; 
No. 23, Curtiss-Robertson entry, 3,462.40; No. 17, 
Ford entry, 3,355.45; No. 28, Curtiss-Robertson entry, 
2,952.64; No. 1, Great Lakes entry, 2,906.36; No. 40, 
Fairchild 71 entry, 2,900.32; No. 3, Moth entry, 2,851.92; 
No. 21, Ryan entry, 2,765.24; No. 32, Lockheed entry, 
2,663.72; No. 25, Curtiss-Robertson entry, 2,573.16; 
No. 9, Command-Aire entry, 2,559.72; No. 14, Boeing 
entry, 2,438.44; No. 18, American Eagle entry, 2,393.4; 
No. 24, Curtiss-Robertson entry, 2,388.36; No. 19, Moth 
entry, 2,302.76; No. 4, Travel Air entry, 2,114.30; 
No. 2, Great Lakes entry, 2,038.96. 

During the first four legs of the long route, only three 


Left: Side view of the new 

Challenger powered Curtiss 

“Thrush,” two of which are com- 

peting in the Tour. Below: A 

Cirrus powered Moth biplane 
also competing 


contestants have failed to make the required average 
speed between control points qualifying them for their © 
respective “perfect score” for the leg. Ford entry No. 
17, which, according to the formula, must maintain an 
average speed of 106.36 m.p.h. over every leg, failed to 
do that on the initial jump, a short fifteen mile hop be- 
tween Ford airport and Windsor, Canada. This leg was 
scarcely long enough to give the pilots time to gain a safe 
altitude and open up their throttle and it was surprising 
that only one of the 29 starters suffered a reduced leg 
score, with exception of No. 17, which is piloted by 
B. S. Warner. 

The other two imperfect scores were made by Major 
Carol Cone, pilot of Command-Aire No. 9, and. Travel 
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'T' TAKES OFF <_< 


Air No. 4, flown by Newman Wadlow, the youngest pilot 
in this year’s Tour. Major Cone suffered an impromptu 
landing on the 207 mi. stretch between Windsor and 





Toronto, and Wadlow was several minutes getting into 
Montreal because of a drop in his oil pressure. For A Wright J6 powered Waco in flight 

failure to maintain the required speed, No. 17 lost 202.75 

points, No. 9 lost 199.85 points, and No. 4 lost 98.42 17. Ford, 5-AT, B. S. Warner, 3 Wasps, Stout Metal 
points. In order to avert any handicap against any of Plane Co 


the contestants caused by a field made muddy by rain, 18. American Eagle, A-1-29, Mae Haizlip, Kinner K-5 
after some of the contestants had gone through their Raion Eagle Aircraft Co : iy 


stick and unstick tests, Manager Collins this year de- 
cided to hold the tests on concrete runways. The pre- = yy i Rage cing Conn Frances Harrell, DH Gypsy, 


Tour tests were run off in good order despite consider- ane : " " : 
able thick weather that kept a number of the pilota on the 7 * perry erg ha Fay em Wright, 165, Fair- 


ground en route to Detroit until the day following the ‘i ‘ ; 
departure on Saturday, October 5. The weather cleared, 1. gs — Russell Young Wright, 225, Ryan Air- 
however, on Saturday morning and remained fairly nice. 22: Corian (out) 
The official entry ist is as follows: 23. Curtiss Thrush, Dale Jackson, Wright, 225, Curtiss- 
1. Great Lakes Trainer, 2T1, Charles W. Meyers, Rehbertson Airplane Co : 
American Cirrus Mark III, Great Lakes Aircraft 24. Curties Robin om Ww CG Shelton. Curtiss Chal- 
Corp. lenger, Curtiss-Robertson Airplane Co. 


2. Great Lakes Trainer, 2T1, Capt. Wm. Lancaster, : . D.: . 
American Cirrus Mark III, Great Lakes Aircraft 25. ge rae he Pome e' “rhage, Wright 165, 





é Corp. ia ; : 
3. Gypsy Moth, Al Krapish, DH Gypsy, Moth Aircraft 7° Waco, = John Livingston, Wright 225, Waco Air- 

way 27. Curtiss, Carrier Pigeon II 

: ; ; geon IT (out). 

- Brig Mwai Owen G. Harned, Wright 8, Curtiss Thrush, J. L. McGrady, Wright, 225, Cur- 
5. Bellanca, CH 300, Capt. G. W. Haldeman, Wright Sak Rgoupnans Sa Saeeew Tm. 

J-6, 300, Bellanca Aircraft Corp. ; J. W. Crosswell ) 
6. Bellanca, CH 300, R. A. Nagle, Wright J-6,300, 29. Curtiss Condor, and fr 2 Conquerers, 

Bellanca Aircraft Corp. \ K. E. Voelter 
7. Bellanca, CH 300, Steward Chadwick, Wright Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Co. 

J-6, 300, Bellanca Aircraft Corp. (out). 30. Pitcairn, autogiro (out). 
8. Waco, 225, Arthur J. Davis, Wright J-6,225, Waco 31. Spartan, C-3, William Welborn, Wright 165, Spar- 

Aircraft Co. tan Aircraft Co. 
9. Command-Aire, 5-C-3, Major J. C. Cone, Curtiss 32. Lockheed, Vega, Wiley Post, P and W Wasp, 

Challenger, Command-Aire, Inc. Lockheed Aircraft Co. 
10. Wallace Tourplane, Don Mather, Kinner K-5, 33. Cessna, AW, Earl Rowland, Warner Scarab, Cessna 

American Eagle Aircraft Co. Aircraft Co. 
11. Pitcairn autogiro (out). 34. Cessna, DC 6B, Stanley Stanton, Wright 225, Cessna 
12. Pitcairn autogiro (out). Aircraft Co. 
13. Lockheed, Vega (out). 35. Cessna, DC 6A, Steve Lacey, Wright 165, Cessna 
14. Boeing, 95, Reuben Wagner, Hornet, Boeing Air- Aircraft Co. 

plane Co. 36. Alexander, Bullet (out). 
15. Acme (out). 37. Alexander, Bullet (out). 


16. Ford, 7-AT, M. E. Zeller, 1 Wasp and 2 J-6,300 38. Alexander, Bullet (out) 
Stout Metal Plane Co. 39. Laird, LCB (out). 
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40. Fairchild, 71, R. W. Pears, P and W Wasp, Fair- 
child Airplane Mfg. Co. 

41. Fairchild, KR-34, D. Morgan Hackman, Wright, 
300, Fairchild Airplane Mfg. Co. 


HE TOUR’S THREE WOMEN PILOTS, Mrs. Keith Miller, 

Miss Frances Harrell, and Miss May Haizlip, are 
pitted against a field of 28 male pilots, among them being 
a considerable number of the most skilled aviators in the 
country. Of the three women, Mrs. Miller is easily the 
most experienced having built up a noteworthy reputa- 
tion in Australia and England before coming to the 
United States. In the Tour she is piloting a 165-hp. 
Wright engined Fairchild KR-34 biplane. Miss Haizlip, 
whose participation in the recent women’s derby to the 
National Air Races at Cleveland brought her to the 
forefront among women fliers, is flying an American 
Eagle biplane powered by.a Kinner K-5 engine. The 
remaining aviatrix, Miss Harrell, graduated from the 
Curtiss Flying School in New York City less than one 
year ago. She flew a Gypsy Moth in one of the events 
for women contestants at Cleveland, and is piloting a 
similar charge in the Tour, as a member of the Curtiss 
team. Realizing the publicity value of having a woman 
pilot on their team, several manufacturers, including 
Travel Air, made last-minute attempts to secure the 
services of such a pilot. Mrs. Louise M. Thaden, win- 
ner of the women’s derby to Cleveland, it is understood, 
received two such offers, but too late to complete the 
necessary arrangements. It is regrettable that Mrs. 
Phoebe Fairgrave Omlie, the only woman pilot in the 
Tour last year, was not able to take part in this year’s 
event. She also made a last-minute effort to get in the 
line-up, but the entry list had closed. 

Among the male pilots we find only 3 or 4 that have 
contested in the Tour on previous occasions, these being 
the veterans Charles W. Meyers, R. W. (Dick) Pears, 
Capt. George W. Haldeman, and John Livingston. 
Meyers, who has flown a Waco on all previous occasions, 
now is chief test pilot for the Great Lakes Aircraft 
Corporation, and is flying one of their 2T1 trainer bi- 
planes. Dick Pears, it will be recalled piloted a J-6 
powered Fairchild cabin monoplane in the 1928 Tour. 
He is back this year with a Pratt and Whitney Wasp 
engined Fairchild 71. George Haldeman, chief test pilot 
and salesmanager for Bellanca, is in the Tour this year 
with a Wright R-975, 300-horsepowered Bellanca mono- 
plane, generally known as a Bellanca CH-300. Last 
year Captain Haldeman flew a Bellanca CH, equipped 
with a 225-hp. Wright. 

Two of the pilots who have contested in previous 
years are listed among the officials this year, these two 
being Captain Frank M. Hawks, referee, and E. W. 
(Pop) “Cleveland, official starter. Captain Hawks 
piloted a tri-engined Ford monoplane in the 1928 Tour 
and a Ryan-B-1 in the 1927 classic. - On the present ,Tour 
he will officiate as referee, using his Wasp powered Lock- 
heed Air Express with which he set the current speed 
record for trans-continental flying. Pop Cleveland last 
year participated in the Tour for his initial time, using 
a Ryan B-1 monoplane, engined with a Wright J-5-C. 
As starter he is flying a new Travel Air monoplane pur- 
chased recently by his employers, the Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, of Cleveland, O. 

Aside from those already mentioned the Edsel Ford 
trophy is being flown for this year by a large number of 
skilled and veteran airmen, notable among whom are 
Reuben Wagner, veteran mail pilot of the Boeing sys- 
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tem, Dale Jackson and Forest O’Brine, endurance record 
holders, Maj. J. Carol Cone, commanding officer, 154th 
Observation squadron, Arkansas National Guard, and 
salesmanager, Command-Aire, Inc., “Al” P. Krapish, 
chief test pilot, Moth Aircraft Corporation, D. Morgan 
Hackman, winner of the Cleveland-Toronto race, William 
Welborn, chief test pilot, Spartan Aircraft Company, 
Earl Rowland, winner of the Class A Los Angeles derby 
and the Miami-Cleveland derby, Steve Lacey and Stan- 
ley Stanton. 

The entry list in the 1929 Tour had at one time con- 
tained more than 40 entrants, but, due to one cause or 
another, the list simmered down to a total of 30. Inabil- 
ity to secure Department of Commerce Approved Type 
Certificates in time for the Tour, undoubtedly caused the 
greatest portion of this reduction. Capt. Ray Collins 
tour manager, and the Rules Committee, headed by Capt. 
L. N. Woolson, of the Packard Motor Car Company, 
adhered to this rule strictly this year, although it caused 
some trouble, due to misunderstanding, at the airport 
at what might be called the last minute. Planes defi- 
nitely entered in the event, but ruled out because of the 
manufacturer’s failure to get A. T. C.’s before October 
1, included three Eaglerock Bullets, the new Corman tri- 
engined cabin monoplane, and the Acme biplane. The 
waiving of that rule, alone, would have swelled the entry 
list to 36 planes. However, it seems to the writer, that 
the wisdom of sticking by each and every one of the 
rules is evident. 

Other craft entered but withdrawn later were three 
Pitcairn autogiros, a Curtiss Carrier Pigeon II, and a 
Laird LCB, J-6, 300 engined biplane. The Laird, which 
holds A.T.C. No. 86, is believed to be the only one of 
these five planes with an Approved Type Certificate. It 
is known that the autogiros have none. It is regretted 
that Mr. Laird, who had intended flying his entry, was 
compelled to withdraw. It would have been the first 
time the pioneer airman, who tought himself to fly in 
1912, has completed in the National Air Tour. 

The number of airplanes actually competing in the 
Tour this year is augmented by a considerable additional 
number which are flying around the 5,917-mile route as 
either non-contesting unofficial planes or non-contesting 
official planes. Among such craft that took off from 
Ford Airport are the following: 


One Douglas 0-2, piloted by Lieut. Wendell Brookley, 
and carrying Capt. Ray Collins, Tour Manager. 

One Lockheed Air Express, piloted by Capt. Frank 
Hawks, Tour Referee. 

One Travel Air cabin monoplane, piloted by E. W. 
(Pop) Cleveland, Tour Starter, and carrying R. R. 
Blythe, and Louis Firsht, assistant manager. 

One tri-engined Ford monoplane “Firestone” carry- 
ing newspapermen. _ 

One Lockheed Vega monoplane, carrying representa- 
tives of the Detroit News. 

One tri-engined Ford, Standard Oil equipped with 
radio, and carrying C. G. Andrus, official weather 
bureau man. 

One tri-engined Ford, service plane of Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation. 

One Vought “Corsair,” service plane of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Company. 

One “Goodrich” Lockheed, piloted by Lee Schoenhair, 
carrying Arthur G. Schlosser, official scorer. 

One tri-engined Corman, piloted by J. C. Kelley and 
carrying “Doc” Kincade. 
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For the purpose of providing the Tour pilots with 
constant information as to meteorological conditions 
across their path, the United States Weather Bureau, 
with the co-operation of the Standard Oil Company, of 
Indiana, and the Radio Corporation of America, has sup- 
plied the Tour with a “flying weather bureau.” The 
bureau, a tri-engined Ford monoplane owned by the 
Standard Oil Company, is equipped with the latest of 
radio facilities, and is in charge of C. G. Andrus, gov- 
ernment weather expert, of Cleveland, who accompanied 
the 1928 National Air Tour in a similar capacity. Plans 
for the “flying weather bureau” were announced by Nor- 
man B. Conger, of Detroit, senior meteorologist of the 
government service, shortly before the starting date. Mr. 
Conger also is a member of the National Air Tour 
Committee. 

In weighing up the competing planes in the current 
Tour, Tour officials used official Department of Com- 
merce figures on the respective planes’ allowable gross 
weight, empty weight, and allowable useful load. The 
weight then was built up by means of the pilot, passen- 
gers (if any) and accessories or sand (if necessary) to 
the allowable useful load. The stick, unstick and maxi- 
mum speed tests then were carried out with this load 
aboard. Prior to starting the Tour, however, each pilot 
was permitted under the rules to reduce his load by 25 
per cent, being given credit for 100 per cent in the for- 
mula. Similarly, each pilot on the Tour is required to 
maintain only 85 per cent of his maximum speed in fly- 
ing the route, being given credit for the full 100 per 
cent exhibited in the pre-Tour tests. Last year the rule 
as to reduction of weight was the same, although the 
speed required was 80 per cent instead of 85 per cent. 

Results of the stick and unstick and speed tests on the 
competing planes, with their required contest load and 
their “figure of merit,” or score to be maintained over 
each leg of the route will be published later. 


| peers A STATISTICAL VIEWPOINT one of the most inter- 
esting revelations brought about by this year’s Tour is 
the tendency toward higher powered engines. It is note- 
worthy that of 35 engines powering the competing planes 
22 are in that range from 200 to 600 hp., and 13 are 
under 200 hp. More specifically, 4 are under 100 hp., 9 
range between 100 and 200 hp., 13 range between 200 
and 300 hp., 6 range between 400 and 500 hp. and 3 
range between 500 and 600 hp. A total of 33 of the 
36 engines are air-cooled, the remaining two being the 
600-hp. geared Curtiss Conquerers. installed on the Cur- 
tiss Condor. The 18-passenger Condor, incidently; is 
the largest plane competing in the Tour, the smallest 
being the 60-hp. DH Gypsy Moth, of which two are 
entered. It also is interesting to note that 27 of the 30 
planes are single engined, one is’ dual engined and two 
are tri-engined. 


Other statistical information follows: 


Me. of Pee si... Fee.) Satie dios ae 30 
NY | ee eee > init 2) ARTs 5,017 
Ne. Of Suggs | 2... os iss capa nes oeeebe 32 
OF SC ere res ney eae 13 
No. OC PRGIINS 0.55 i FS So eh ie ives PO 17 
No. oF Gani Dmbamnen 2 ovinis hyo s Va ews Aen 2 
No. of Conant Benet oe. i ease Clee 1 
No. of Open Monoplanes .................... (none) 
No. of Closed Monoplanes ....................+... 17 
No. of Single-Engined Planes ..................... 27 
No. of Dual-Engined Planes ....................... 1 


No. of Tri-Engined Planes 
i, a ea aera is Sar na 4 


i Ee ee See eee ee ek a 9 
Engines between 200-300 hp. ..................... 13 
Engines between 300-400 hp. ................. (none) 
Engines between 400-500 hp. ....................... 6 
Engines between 500-600 hp. ...................... 3 
Lacget Plone in Touro... ....26.40.%, Curtiss Condor 


Smallest Plane in Tour............. DH Gypsy Moth 
Highest Powered Engine... .600-hp. Curtiss Conquerer. 


Lowest Powered Engine................ 60-hp. Gypsy 
Aartomee Tee i. 56 ee FO. 33 
Weer aed TM, is. Ss ee eee se 5 2 


With a total of 20 Wright engines among the 35 repre- 
sented, the Wright Aeronautical Corporation leads the 
field in supplying individual power plant units to the 
1929 Tour. The Wright company has ten 9-cyl., six 
7-cyl. and four 5-cyl. in the Tour, Pratt and Whitney 
has 3 Wasps and one Hornet, Warner has one Scarab, 
and the following engines are represented by two of 
each: American Cirrus II, DH Gypsy, Curtiss Chal- 
lenger, Curtiss Conquerer, and Kinner K-5. 

Be it understood that the foregoing statistical figures 
relate only to those planes competing for the Edsel Ford 
trophy. 


oe CONDITIONS in and around Detroit very 
nearly caused postponement of the Tour’s start, 
12 of the competing planes being forced down at way- 
points as late as the evening of Oct. 2. All of the con- 
testants were to have been on Ford Airport not later 
than the morning of Oct. 1. 

Captain Hawks, Referee, has announced the following 
figures as the official leg mileage on the 1929 Tour: 


ee Sa a ae ane 15 miles 
ee ee pAb 
Pg eee eee ae” 
Ottowa—Montreal.................... a: 
Montreal—Portland ..:............... —_— 
Portland—Springfield ................. | Fie 
Springfield—New York................ liz: * 


New York—Philadelphia .............. er 


Philadelphia—Baltimore ............... ee 
Baltimore—Richmond ................. a. > 
Richmond—Winston—Salem ........... — 
Winston—Salem-Greenville ........... |! 
Greenville-Augusta .................. ae 
Augusta—Jacksonville ................ ys eed 
Jacksonville-Macon .................. 200. “ 
EEL Oe Soa > a 
Atlanta—Murfreesboro ............... , i 
Murfreesboro—Cincinnati ............. — 
Cincinnati—Louisville ................ ag 
Losiowitte-St, Lots .... 1... ccc ccds.. _—.* 
St: Louis-Springfield ................ 163 =“ 
Springfield-Wichita ~:............... 215 “ 
Wichita-St. Joseph ..°.../.....0..... 192 “ 
St. Joseph—Des Moines ............... ee 


Des Moines—Cedar Rapids .....: 4? Babs 99“ 
Cedar Rapids—St. Paul 


Se Dam Weel... oie ee reas a * 
Wausau—Milwaukee .................. 160: * 
Milwaukee—Moline ...............--. i774 =“ 
Mati ND. 8 ee LS ees 149 “ 
Chicago—Kalamazoo ..............-.. 142 “ 
Kalamazoo—Detroit ..........-. ..--- a = 
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THE USE OF Laght Alloys 


IN THE MANUFACTURE 


coo The American Electrochemical Soctety Discusses Their 


T THE GENERAL MEETING of the Amer- 

ican Electrochemical Society held in Pittsburgh 
during the week of September 16th, aeronautics had a 
substantial place upon the program for the first time. 
One session was devoted especially to aeronautical 
problems and the aeronautical applications of the elec- 
trochemical industry’s products, and especially to 
aluminum alloys and other light metallic materials. 

Of the several papers presented bearing upon aero- 
nautical problems, three treated of the possibilities of as 
many different metallic materials ; aluminum, magnesium, 
and beryllium. The text on aluminum, presented by 
Mr. T. W. Bossert of the Aluminum Company of 
America, needs no extended review, as it was a general 
summary for an electrochemical audience, of matters with 
which aeronautical specialists are already largely familiar. 
It went over ground very similar to that covered by some 
of the papers presented at the light alloy session of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers at Cleveland, and 
reported in Aviation for September 7. 

Discussion of Mr. Bossert’s paper was participated 
in by Dr. George W. Lewis of the National Advisory 





The aluminum alloy crankcase used in the Curtiss Conqueror engine and which has a weight of 40 Ib. 


Committee for Aeronautics and the present writer. 
Both speakers paid tribute to the electrochemical industry 
and to the present dependence of aeronautical engineer- 


ing upon its products. The writer undertook to analyze 


the possibilities of the industry as an aluminum market. 


To AGGREGATE WEIGHT of those structural parts 
which might be made of aluminum alloys in the 
present years production of aircraft and aircraft engines 
was estimated to be of the order of 3,500 tons. If the 
aluminum industry were to get all that business, dis- 
placing steel and wood completely, the aircraft market 
would absorb about four per cent of the nation’s total 
production of the metal. Actually, less than one per 
cent goes into aeronautical work, and of the total number 
of airplanes licensed in the United States only about two 
per cent are constructed entirely of aluminum alloy. 
Wooden wing spars and welded steel tube fuselages re- 
main the accepted rule, and it was suggested in the dis- 
cussion that the reason is primarily economic, and that 
the more extended use of light alloys depends upon the 
development of cheaper methods of fabricating and 
assembling them. 
The economic sav- 
ing was seen in 
labor cost rather 
than in that of the 
raw material, for 
the average mill 
cost of duralumin 
was indicated to be 
only about 50 cents 
per Ib. even at the 
present time, while 
there are few if any 
airplanes in which 
the factory cost of 
the bare structure 
in its completed 
form is less than 
$2.00 per lb. From 
$4.00 to $8.00 per 
Ib. of structure is a 
more usual range. 








Si 








er 
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OF AIRCRAFT 


Status and Their Future Possibilities or 


Even allowing for wastage, therefore, the cost of dura- 
lumin would average about ten per cent of the total cost 
of the structure of a plane. The figure indicated that 
experience, in general and where methods of extraordi- 
nary refinement were not employed in designing and 
construction, showed no great difference in efficiency 
between structures of wood, steel, and light alloys. The 
economic factor, of 
course, including such 
elements as durability 
and maintainance cost, 
could prevail in dicta- 
ting the selection of . 
material in most cases. ~ 

Dr. W. G. Harvey, j 
also of the Alumi- 
num Company, spoke: 
on magnesium and its 
prospects. Magnesium: 
is in somewhat the 
same state in which 
the aluminum alloys lay five years ago. The aircraft 
industry has had but little experience with it as yet, and 
is correspondingly inclined to suspicion. Dr. Harvey_ 
passed lightly over the possibilities of pure magnésium, 
since its strength is quite inadequate for structural ‘pur- 
poses, and turned to the high magnesium alloys. A 
typical example of that class contained 92.6 per cent 
magnesium, 7.0 per cent aluminum, and 0.4 per cent of 
manganese. The paper included a table, reproduced in 
part as Fig. 1. " 

The properties given In each case are those of the 
alloy best suited for the work. In some instances ma- 
terial improvement is secured ‘by heat treatment. © The 
alloy of which the composition was given above, for 
example, gains about 30 per cent in tensile strength, and 
has its possible elongation and reduction.of.area nearly 
doubled, by appropriate treatment. 

The alloys have been found to lend themselves well 
to the ordinary shop processes, although there has been 
no extended commercial development of die ‘tasting as 
yet. Aircraft parts are now being formed by sand 
casting, which presents no serious @ifficulties although 
it requires a special technique differing from that em- 


SPRLREREMPAT ALARA AT RRR: Rc Rte 





Intake manifold of Curtiss engine 








' Junius D. Ed- 
wards, assistant 
director of re- 
search, Aluminum 
Company of 
America 


ployed with other light alloys. Forgings are made 
essentially as in aluminum alloy, and aircraft propeller 
blades, supercharger impellers, and pistons, among other 
things, have been formed by that process. Dr. Harvey 
indicated that the dies designed for aluminum alloy 
forging were in general suitable for magnesium also, 
although again the technique differs in detail. Extrusion 
is used satisfactorily, as is rolling. The material 
hardens very rapidly by cold working, however, 
and the speaker emphasized the difficulties ex- 
perienced in cold forming of magnesium alloy 
sheet, as well as the necessity of frequent an- 
nealing of the material between successive passes 
through the rolls during the process of cold roll- 
ing. Obviously magnesium alloy sheet is unsatis- 
factory for bending into cowlings of double curv- 
ature of small radius. 

The alloys cut with beautiful smoothness, and 
take a high polish when machined. 

Dr. Harvey’s paper devoted some attention to 
corrosion and its prevention. There has been 
great improvement in corrosion resistance in recent years, 
and the alloys including manganese are especially good, 
about -equal to the commonly ‘used aluminuny alloys. 
The paper specifically called attention to the desirability 
of using protective coatings under severe conditions, and 
recommended particularly a surfacing of electrodeposited 
rubber or one of aluminum paint. 


+ Sper de TO QUESTIONS about the extent of the pres- 
ent use of the magnesium alloys, the speaker said that 
production of castings had increased two hundred times 
in three years. "He was unable to give full information 
concerning the availability of magnesium in exhaust 
manifolds. Experiments had been tried, but he feared 
that the temperatures near the cylinders would be a 
little high. He was unable to give full data at the present 
time upon the fatigue properties of magnesium:-alloy 
forgings, but the endurance limit had been found to be 
about 8,500 Ib. per sq.in. for untreated castings, and 
10,000 Ib. for heat treated sand cast parts.» The fatigue 
stress capable of being sustained by forgings through 
five hundred million reversals was estimated at from 
10,000 to 12,000 Ib. per sq.in. 
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Fig. I—Mechanical Properties of Magnesium Alloys 











magnesium alloys was stated Relled 
to be considerably higher am. petated 5 “old spe yretets an, Rated a 
roducts ga. or under Ann i 
than that of the correspond- 14 ga. or under " Mista 
ing aluminum compounds. Specific gravity......... 1. 80 1. 80 1.77 1.77 : 
Generally speaking the cost Tensile strength: we Hy 
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in 1 lela point®: 
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. . . . BE 5 0 6 006.46 00.0.0 664% ~ - he 
alloys, while in forgings it Per cent reduction in es = pe 
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. 2 ‘ Compressive strength: 
rivals in the light alloy group. ib. per.s4. .. Reiter 40,000-50,000 MN Mls oii5 ok erie Sat AD xB AC Rie wor ac ata ean Cee 43,000-55,000 
. . . ndurance limit: 
Against that economic dis- Lb. per sq. in........ 8,500-10,000|.............}....... ee ee See ee 























advantage it offers a supe- 
riority of strength - weight 
ratio in the sand cast condi- 

tion of about 50 per cent over a good casting alloy high 
in aluminum, according to the tables given in the paper. 


M:* FRANK W. CALDWELL of the Standard Steel Pro- 
peller Company contributed briefly to the discussion. 
He thought magnesium very promising for propeller 
blades, although still experimental He was especially 
interested in the relatively high fatigue limit, which 
should reduce the danger of failure due to flutter, and 
in the fact that the lowered density made it possible to 
use of a thicker blade section and so cut down the amount 
of fluttering. 

Aluminum alloys are a strictly commercial material. 
Magnesium is on the border line between the experi- 
mental stage and that of extended utilization in produc- 
tion. The material to which the third paper related, 
beryllium, is hardly even experimental as yet. Dr. H. W. 
Gillett, Director of the Battelle Memorial Institute, 
explained what little is known about its possibilities. 

Dr. Gillett started with a frank recogni- 
tion and regret that so little information 
existed, but he coupled it with an avowal 
of a personally optimistic point of view. 
Broadly speaking, according to the paper, 
beryllium has the same specific gravity as 
magnesium, the modulus of elasticity of 
steel, and, for an alloy with a small propor- 
tion of aluminum, a strength in excess of 
any other light alloy. Specifically, the spe- 
cific gravity is 1.84, the modulus of elasticity 
is twenty-seven million five hundred Ib. per 
sq.in., and the strength of thin sheet rolled 
from an alloy of 70 per cent beryllium and 
30 per cent aluminum was given as from 
70,000 to 100,000 Ib. per sq.in. The high 
modulus of elasticity would make beryllium 
especially valuable in the construction of 
springs and propeller blades and other 
members that are particularly subject to vibration. 

Dr. Gillett pointed out certain disadvantages which at 
present appear to attach to beryllium. It seems to be 
hard to work by most of the standard processes. It is 
so brittle as to make the possibility of any cold rolling 
or cold working quite doubtful, although the beryllium- 
aluminurn alloys should be better than the pure metal 
in that respect. Both the pure metal and the alloys 
give troublesome blowholes in casting. Dr. Gillett espe- 
cially stressed these points and the necessity of getting 
enough of the material so that trials of its fabricability 
can be. made. “The need for data on this point is the 


neck of the bottle in the whole situation,” he said. 





*Considered as the load at 0.1 per cent elongation. 





Rear end of the crankcase of a Pratt & Whitney 
Hornet engine with scale showing overall di- 


mensions. 


Intimately connected with the lack of data on the 
properties of beryllium is the scarcity and the relatively 
enormous cost. The author mentioned that the cost in 
this country had been around $200 a pound up to the 
present time. In the course of the discussion it was 
stated that the firm of Siemens-Halske in Germany 
were reported to be producing about eight pounds per 
day for commercial use, at approximately $100 per Ib. 
Dr. Gillett believed that if a real demand for the material 
were in sight, the cost could be brought down to less 
than $50 per pound almost at once, with further re- 
ductions in early prospect. He pointed out that enor- 
mous deposits of beryl are known, and that there need 
be no uneasiness on the score of exhaustion of the raw 
material. The speaker mentioned, in fact, that some 
authorities had estimated that the world had more beryl- 
lium than lead or zinc: Dr. Gillett closed by re-affirm- 
ing his own optimism on the future of the material, but 
recognizing it as dependent upon further commercial 
development and a 
much more liberal 
expenditure of 
money on research. 
Lack of financial 
backing for experi- 
ment seemed to him 
the reason for a 
temporary impasse 
during which beryl- 
lium continues to be 
discussed in theore- 
tical and academic 
terms. 

Although the 
other papers of the 
session were less 
directly related to 
aeronautical prac- 
tice, there were two of pronounced interest to the aefo- 
nauticaPengineer. Of special importance was the contri- 
bution of Junius D. Edwards and Cyril S. Taylor, beth 
of the Aluminum Company of America. on the electro- 
lytic properties of aluminum. alloys and other materials 
in relation to their liability to corrosion. : 


The weight of this unit is 15 Ib. 


_ PROPERTY possessed by Alclad of extending an 
electrolytic corrosion protection to the duralumin 
core, so that it remains unaffected even after a substantial 
amount of the aluminum skin has been scraped away, 
is now generally known. The action conforms to a 
general rule that“when*two metals are in contact it is 
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the electrically negative one which is most likely to be 
corroded, and the greater the potential difference between 
the two the greater the corrosive influence upon the 
negative electrode. Thus, in alclad duralumin is the 
positive element with a potential difference of about 0.1 
volt between the two. The corrosive action therefore 
tends to concentrate upon the aluminum, which is in- 
herently non-corrosive. 


ie EDWARDS AND TAYLOR made measurements 
of potential difference for a great number of other 
combinations. The results indicated that other high- 
strength aluminum alloys, such as 25 ST and 51 ST, 
would be less effectively protected from corrosion by an 
aluminum coating than is 17 ST, since their potential dif- 
ferences are smaller. In the case of 25 ST, in fact, at 
least one test showed the heat treated material to be nega- 
tive with respect to the aluminum, so that the presence of 
an aluminum coating, should it be broken at any point, 
would actually increase the rate of corrosion of the 
core. 

A number of similar experiments were made on alum- 
inum alloys in combination with other metals. The most 
important results can be expressed in tabular form. 


Aluminum protects steel slightly. 
Aluminum protects iron more strongly. 


Steel protects duralumin. 

Copper corrodes duralumin severely. 

Brass corrodes duralumin severely. 

Zinc protects all standard high-strength 
aluminum forging alloys. 

Steel corrodes 51 ST. 


Of course the opposite of the above statements is also 
true, whereas steel protects duralumin the duralumin 
tends to corrode the steel. The potential difference is 
small enough, however, so that, as Dornier and others 
have demonstrated in practice, the combination of dural- 
umin and steel is not really a very dangerous one elec- 
trolytically. Since zinc is strongly electronegative with 
respect to all of the high strength aluminum alloys, zinc 
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Supercharger crankcase of aluminum alloy for the Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Motor Company 
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Photograph of the thirty-three Ib. crankcase of the nine 
cylinder Lycoming engine 


solder proves very satisfactory as a material for joining 
them. 

In discussing this paper, Starr Truscott of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics remarked upon the 
increasing tendency to the use of aluminum, quite aside 
from any consideration of economy or average efficiency, 
as a means of. reducing the factor of ignorance in air- 
plane construction. He suggested the possible impor- 
tance of chromium plating on aluminum, and also on 
other metals placed in contact with aluminum. Dr. 
Harold K. Work pointed out that chromium plate would 
not be an electrolytic corrosion preventive. 

Dr. F. N. Speller, of the National Tube Company, 
spoke in some length upon the relation between corrosion 
and fatigue limits, citing the case of mild steel as having 
an endurance limit in air of 35,000 Ib. per sq.in. under 
‘repeated stress, lowered to 24,000 Ib. per sq.in. when 
the specimen is submerged in water. If the submergence 
were in a salt solution, however, and if the material 
under test were electropositive with respect to another 
electrode, the endurance limit would be maintained at 
the same figure as in air. He said further that in- 
dications were that a high-velocity air current over the 
surface would reduce the fatigue limit much as would 
submergence, a factor of obvious importance in airplane 
and propeller construction. 

The last paper bearing directly upon the practical 

“handling of an aeronautical material was by Leon Mc- 
Culloch of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, and described a new process for coating alum- 
inum without electric treatment. Either aluminum or 
its alloys can be given a white or light grey finish by 
boiling for a few minutes in “milk of lime” to which 
a little calcium sulphate has been added. Approximately 
one and a half ounces of the calcium sulphate are used 
in each gallon of water. Boiling the metal for one 
hour gives a coating of 0.002 in. thickness, composed 
mostly of aluminum oxide. Although the coating is 
less directly resistant to corrosion, than that obtained 
by the anodic process, it is exceedingly adherent, and the 
author suggested that its very porosity would make it 
an excellent foundation upon which to apply paints: or 
enamel. The lack of any electrical connections makes 
this process of coating especially suitable in some cases, 

especially for small or in delicate articles. 
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THE BUSINESS OF 
Selling ann Servicing |\P 


By R. SipNeEY Bow EN, Jr. 





Bice WITH the double- 
barreled problems of creating 
a market all its own, and of con- 


vincing that market of the utility 
value of its product, the Russell 


Parachute Company of San Diego, } lished market is in itself a merchan- 


Calif., manufacturer of the Russell 
“Lobe” parachute, has in a com- 
paratively short space of time built 
up a national sales and service 
organization that might well be used 
as a pattern by other organizations 
engaged in the accessory field. 
When the Company was or- 
ganized in 1925 the only market 
available for its product was that 
afforded by the governmental air 
services. It was readily realized by 
the Company’s officials, however, 
that a certain amount of time would 
be required before a_ profitable 
penetration of that market could be 
made. Therefore, attention was 
directed at the commercial side of 
aeronautics as a potential market. 
As_ history shows, commercial 
aeronautics in 1925 was composed 
chiefly of a few manufacturers, a 
few struggling operators, a few 
barn-stormers, and practically no 
pleasure pilots. All were working 





The profitable invasion of an estab- 


However, the creating of a market, 


> = particularly one that is ultra sceptical, 


faced with just such a task, and dur- 
ing the first six months of this year, 
the Company sold over 1000 para- 
chutes. This article tells of the 
methods used to build up that sales 
volume in such a comparatively 


short space of time. 


sold over 1,000 
parachutes. 

The task of 
building up a pro- 
ducing sales organi- 
zation was not an 
easy one, however, 


dising task of no mean proportions and the Russell 


Company had to be 
content with its full 
share of “profit 
from experience” 


1s a task that calls for 100 per cent before representa- 
merchandising ability. In 1925 the 


Russell Parachute Company was 


tive national dis- 
tribution and ser- 
vice was attained. 

At first the com- 
pany appointed ten 
dealers to handle 
Russell ’chutes, and 
to each dealer was 
given a definite ter- 
ritory in which to 
operate. His con- 
tract was more than 
liberal, and his 
quota, to hold the 
contract well 
within the possibili- 
ties of his territory. 
Incidentally, the 
quota was deter- 








to “get out of the red ink” and to 
the majority, the additional expense 
of parachute equipment was not 
warrantable even though it could be met, and in many 
cases it could not. In fact, there was the belief among 
some manufacturers and operators that the presence of 
a parachute indicated that their planes were not any too 
safe. And, as a result, the Russell Company was forced 
to combat unfavorable agitation from within the industry 
itself. 

Nevertheless, the Russell Company was firm in the 
belief that a profitable market could be created in the 
“straggling” industry, and so set about the immediate 
tasks of dispelling the industry’s antipathy toward 
parachutes and building up a productive selling organ- 
ization. That the belief was well founded is perhaps best 
exemplified by the fact that during the first six months 
of the current year the Company manufactured and 


mined upon the 
pilot populatidh. 
The results, though, proved to be far from satisfac- 
tory, and the burden of building up retail sales volume 
fell upon the factory. It was found that the “closed” 
territory idea was impractical as far as the sale of 
Russell parachutes was concerned. The dealer contract, 
stipulating that the dealer would get credit for all sales 
coming out of his territory, tended to cause the dealer 
to dispose of his quota and then sit back and let the 
factory build up territory sales while he shared in the 
profits. 


[I DUE COURSE “all bets were called off” and a new 
policy put into practice: Under this arrangement, which 
is now in force, there are no closed territories whatso- 
ever. Any dealer has the right to sell Russell parachutes 
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¢ | PARACHUTES 


any place throughout the United States. He is, however, 
prohibited from buying from the factory for resale to 
the United States government, or any of its branches. 
As regards the matter of quota to hold the dealer 
authorization, the dealer must purchase a certain number 
of parachutes during the course of one year. And for 
every 90 day period of that time he must maintain a 
stipulated monthly average, else the contract is auto- 
matically cancelled. In view of the fact that there are 
no closed territories the number of parachutes to be 
purchased within one year under contract is the same 
regardless of the dealer. 

One qualification for a Russell dealer authorization, 
and one upon which the Company insists, is that the 
dealer be an airplane distributor or dealer, or at least be 
connected with the operation of aircraft at a flying field. 
It is the objective of the Company to supply Russell 
parachute service at every major field in the country, and 
therefore linking up with organizations so situated is 
absolutely essential. 

Upon signing the dealer authorization the dealer is 
required to pay list price for his first parachute. Such a 
requirement is of course, merely a means of preventing 
a “so called dealer” from obtaining one parachute less a 
discount, and then going out of business. For all 
purchases up to ten parachutes thereafter the dealer is 
allowed the regular dealer discount. However, for lots 
from ten to nineteen he is allowed an additional discount, 
and for all purchases of lots of twenty or more he is 
allowed an even greater additional discount. It is under- 
stood, and written into the contract, that all discounts are 
based on the Company’s prevailing list price. 


‘Ee OBTAIN as wide distribution as possible the Com- 
pany encourages the dealers to appoint sub-dealers 
wherever they consider it best. They must, however, 
control the activities of the sub-dealers, and see to it that 
Russell parachutes will be displayed and their sale pro- 
moted to all persons engaged in the business of aviation in 
the localities in which the sub-dealers are operating. This: 
requirement, which at first glance might seem to, be en- 
tirely unnecessary, is but one means of carrying out the’ 
Company’s policy.that, the dealers and sub-dealers guard 
against the advent of “dead” stocks on their shelves. 
The fact that dealers and sub-dealers are not restricted 
to territory sales, permits the factory to sell retail 
throughout the country. This practice, however, is not 
taken advantage of to any great extent, the Company 
officials believing that “factory interference” is not profit- 








An action photograph of a parachute jumper floating down 
to earth with a Russell Lobe parachute 


able in the long run. There are cases though, when the 
factory does step in, and an example is where it is quite 
apparent that a certain section is not producing as it 
should, even though the local dealer is fulfilling his con- 
tract as regards purchases. At such a time, the factory 
steps in to “show the boys how it is done”, as it were. 
Or else it appoints additional dealers throughout the 
section. 


ag Ege! it would be an impossibility for the fac- 
tory to efficiently supervise a national selling and 
service organization from the San Diego plant. Therefore 
the sales manager is continually “touring” the country 
and visiting the dealers and sub-dealers. In addition he 
is visiting all worth while fields with the idea of estab- 
lishing new dealers. Perhaps the major part of his 
activities consists of “teaching” parachute servicing to 
dealers, and demonstrating the Russell products. He 
has a plane, and an expert jumper travels with him, and 
“goes-over-the-side” at various times during the tour. 
In short, the sales manager and his jumper are, the 
factory contacts. They contact the field, seek to increase 
national sales volume, and in addition, execute what ever 
arrangements are necessary so that all Russell parachute 
owners can obtain expert Russell service. The factory 
of course, keeps all members of its selling organization 
well supplied with instruction literature for their benefit 
and for the benefit of Russell ’chute owners. 

So successful have been the merchandizing and serv- 
icing: policies of the Russell Company, that they have 
developed a national market that is too big to be ade- 
quately handled from the factory alone. Therefore a 
factory branch has been opened in New York City to 
permit better distribution east of the Mississippi River. 
Not only does the New York factory branch make for 
more rapid delivery of orders, but also reduces the ex- 
press costs to a considerable degree. If development con- 
tinues to be as rapid as at present, it is believed that a 
mid-western branch will be necessary at an early date. 
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THE EMSCO “Challenger” 
TRI-ENGINED MONOPLANE 


Puce TESTS of the Emsco “Challenger” tri- 
engined cabin monoplane conducted at Long Beach, 
Calif., with Jack Reid as test pilot, proved the latest 
of Charles Rocheville’s designs to be as efficient as the 
Albatross series which has preceded it. Since the 
Albatross Aircraft Corp., of which Rocheville was 
president, has been purchased by the E. M. Smith inter- 
ests, the new Challenger, and all future designs by 
Rocheville and his engineering staff, will be produced in 
the new Emsco aircraft factory at Downey, Calif. Mr. 
Rocheville continues with the Emsco Aircraft Company 
as vice-president and general manager, and will super- 
vise the development of a complete line of aircraft, of 
single and multi-engine, land and seaplane type. 
Powered with three Curtiss Challenger six cylinder 
radial engines, each developing 170 hp. at 1850 r.p.m., 
the Emsco Challenger is a cabin monoplane of the exter- 
nally braced type, with a wing span of 57 ft., and a 
length overall of 36 ft. In flight tests conducted at sea 
level over the surveyed Navy speed trial course along 
the coastline north of San Diego, the Challenger showed 
a top speed of 125 to 130 m.p.h. at 2,000 r.p.m., and a 
cruising speed of 100 m.p.h. at 1,650 r.p.m. Climb at 
sea level was 850 ft. per min., and service ceiling 15,000 
ft., all performance figures being determined with full 
normal load. Accommodations are provided for six 
passengers and two pilots, with a lavatory and liberal 
baggage space in rear. Gross weight of the plane fully 
equipped and loaded is approximately 5,400 Ib. 













In flight the Challenger is perfectly stable and may 
be flown by use of the rudder alone. Under all air 
conditions encountered the plane has shown steadiness 
and easy riding qualities. Good muffling of all three 
engines and sound proofing of the entire cabin has made 
this an extremely quiet tri-engined plane. 

Much of the efficient performance of the Challenger 
is due to the careful streamlining and proportioning of 
all exposed parts. Nacelles are neatly faired into the 
supporting struts, exhaust pipes being carried into the 
interior of the nacelle and exhausting at the rear tip 
through a single three-inch pipe. Application of. the 
N.A.C.A. complete engine cowling is neatly accomplished 
on the nose engine because of the large fuselage cross- 
section. A true lift curve is carried along all main 
wing struts and the forward brace strut on each side 
of the fuselage has been enclosed by a stub wing unit 
extending out to each nacelle. An individual stream- 
line shroud of light construction is mounted around each 
landing gear wheel and all landing gear struts are well 
streamlined. The fuselage is of oval cross-section. 


ip FINISH the Challenger is gold, black and has two 
tones of green combined to give a pleasing effect. Out- 
board nacelles are natural aluminum, struts, wings and 
tail surfaces are gold, while fuselage and landing gear 
are finished in two tones of green, with black and gold 
striping. Finish around the windows and door is by 
aluminum metal strips. 

Wing construction is in two panels which are 
joined together in the fuselage fittings above the 
main cabin so as to form a semi-cantilever wing. 
Spars are of box type with 4-in. three-ply side 
plates, spruce cap strips, and spruce interior struc- 
ture of Warren truss type. Five bays of drag 
bracing are used in each wing panel, with steel 
tube compression members mounted against a steel 
plate fitting on each spar, the drag wires being 


Photograph of the Emsco Challenger showing 
nose engine cowling and wheel fairing 
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threaded through this fitting in such a way that the entire 
structure is rigidly tied together. The wing curve is a 
modified Gottingen type. Ribs are of spruce in truss 
form gussetted with plywood, spacing being varied along 
the wing according to the air flow encountered. 
Duralumin sheeting is used over the leading edge top and 
bottom to give a true curve back as far as the front 
spar. Wing tips are faired by steel tubing built into the 
wing construction, a rake of almost six feet being used at 
the tips. Steel tubing is used along the trailing edges 
of all surfaces. Ailerons are mounted by plain bearings 
to three outriggers from the rear spar and are set in a 
considerable distance from the end of the wing so as to 
be shielded by the tip fairing. Aileron construction is of 
wood with a stiff box spar along the leading edge of the 
aileron. Both wing and fuselage are completely fabric 
covered and heavily finished with a pigmented dope to 
give a high glpss finish. 


| aon and empennage structures are of welded 
chrome molybdenum steel tubing all of which is pro- 
tected inside and out with Lionoil. All fittings through- 
out the plane of 1,025 specifications steel, laminated at 
points of great stress. The fuselage of the Challenger 
differs somewhat from ordinary practice, but is quite sim- 
ilar to the Albatross type of construction except for the 
larger cross sectional area. In cross section the fuselage 
is a perfect oval, this form being carried out in all the 
main bulkheads which are spaced along the four longerons. 
Each of these bulkheads is laterally braced with a K 
type truss, while ordinary truss structure is used longi 
tudinally in rear of the cabin to give a permanently 
rigid welded steel tube structure. Around the cabin, 
however, trussing is by oversize steel tubes which have 
been curved to follow the contour of the oval fuselage 
without breaking into the interior of the cabin. The 
strength lost by slightly curving these tubes is compen- 
sated for by additional cross bracing above and below 
the cabin so that a completely unobstructed cabin interior 
is gained without sacrifice of strength. Fairing of the 
fuselage is by smooth plywood around the cabin to a 
point in rear of the baggage compartment, and from that 
point to the tail of the plane there are sixteen duralumin 
tubes clamped to the cross bulkhéads. Fabric covering 
is stretched over the entire structure from nose to tail, 
and finished with pigmented dope. 

Entrance to the passenger cabin is gained through an 
oval door on the left side of the fuselage, a patented 
folding step-ladder being incorporated in the design. 
The outside door leads into the lavatory compartment in 
rear of the main cabin, a second door being provided 
through which the passenger compartment is reached. 
In rear of the lavatory is a large baggage space while 
the lavatory portion is screened by a heavy curtain. 


A front view of the Emsco plane showing the wide landing gear tread 







Wide wicker chairs are screwed to the floor of the 
main cabin, three on each side, with an additional bench 
in front of the left front chair. Ventilation is provided 
by ports in the floor and by sliding windows. The cabin 
interior is finished in smooth plywood with a natural 
gumwood graining. Two large windows with glass 
formed to the contour of the cabin are located on each 
side, and tapestry curtains are draped at each window 
by means of gold cord holdbacks. Seats are cushioned 
and finished with tapestry coverings. The cabin floor is 
constructed of heavy, finely corrugated dural covered 
with linoleum over which a thick carpet is stretched. A 
thermos bottle is mounted to the forward cabin wall, two 
dome lights provide ample illumination and the entire 
interior is finished with decorative wood moldings, with 
all hardware heavily nickeled. 

The cabin construction is of plywood inside and out 
over a framework of spruce and plywood boxed around 
the steel tube fuselage members. Fabric covering is 
used over the outside plywood and a heavy layer of insu- 
lating material is placed between the cabin walls’ pro- 
viding insulation from both cold and sound. An alti- 
meter, air speed indicator, and clock are mounted on the 
forward wall of the cabin above the door to the pilot’s 
cockpit, so that passengers may have a check on the move- 
ments of the plane. 


HE PILOT’S COMPARTMENT is reached through a door 

from the main cabin. Ample space is provided for 
two pilots, a large bucket seat being located on each side 
of the door. The overhead window is hinged and may be 
instantly opened to give pilots an emergency exit. A 
large windshield extends completely around the forward 
portion of the cockpit, with four vertical panes of glass 
curved to the arc of a circle so that any of the four 
panels may be slid in either direction to give pilots such 
visibility or ventilation as may be needed. Since all 
structural members are carried below the windshield 
visibility is exceptionally good. Large pyralin windows 
are located on each side of the cockpit below the wind- 
shield to give the pilots a view of the landing gear and 
outboard engine instruments. 

Controls are of the Deperdussin type mounted on a 
T stick, with swinging pedal rudder controls and brake 
controls on the left set of pedals only. All control wires 
are concealed and protected against the possibility of 
fouling. 

The instrument board, of heavy, finely corrugated 
duralumin, is mounted across the cockpit in front of 
the pilots. Oil pressure and temperature indicators and 
tachometer for the nose engine are mounted on the right 
half of the board, compass and inclinometers in the cen- 
ter, with altimeter and air speed indicator on the left 
half. Throttle and altitude adjustment levers for all 













The cabin interior looking forward into the 
control compartment 


three engines are mounted in a group below the left 
center of the board in a position handy to either pilot. 
Light and engine switches are mounted on a separate 
panel below the left side of the instrument board and 
the booster control, is mounted below the light panel. 
Outboard engine instruments are mounted in a panel on 
the inside of each nacelle so that either pilot can easily 
read all three engine panels. A double aluminum fire- 
wall is built in between pilot’s compartment and the 
engine while a large door may be swung open for an 
inspection of the rear of the nose engine. 

A fire extinguisher is hung on the rear wall below the 
left seat, storage battery is placed on the floor beneath 
the left seat and the oil tank for the center engine is 
below the right seat. A first aid kit is carried in an 
aluminum container at the left side of the cockpit and 
the stabilizer adjustment is by a rachet lever on the left 
wall. All controls are operated by flexible steel cables 
over Micarta pulleys. 

All three of the Curtiss Challenger engines are muffled 
by means of collector rings and long exhaust pipes. The 
nose engine cowling consists of four easily removable 
segments. 


a MOUNTING of the outboard engines is achieved 
by an unusual arrangement of the main and auxiliary 
struts. Instead of extending the main wing struts on a 
line from the lower fuselage longeron direct to the 
wing spar fittings, the struts run at only a slight upward 
slope out to fittings beneath the nacelle from which point 
the wing struts extend sharply up to the spars and brace 
struts extend back to the upper fuselage longerons. 
Nacelle structures are then set in above the main struts 
and are braced to the wing spars directly above by means 
o1 two struts to the forward and three to the rear spar, 
a single fitting being provided on each spar. Auxiliary 
brace struts extend from the wing struts to the spars 
from a point midway between the nacelle fitting and the 
wing. Such a combination of struts gives the outboard 
engines a very firm mounting and eliminates any flutter 
from the wings. 

Outboard oil tanks are mounted in the nacelles, each 
of the three oil tanks carrying 8 gal., while gasoline is 
carried in two wing tanks having a total of 130 gal. 
capacity. All tanks are of terne plate steel, fuel lines 
are of copper and have flexible joints, and fuel valves 
from either tank to any engine are located in the pilot’s 
cockpit in an accessible position. The present model 
carries 200 gal. of gasoline and tanks of this capacity 
may be had as optional equipment. 

Westinghouse Micarta propellers are used on all 
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engines, there being a seven-inch overlap between nose 
and outboard propeller disks with no noticeable ill effects, 
said to be due to the ability of the Micarta construction 
to absorb sound and vibration. 

Empennage members are of steel tube construction. 
Vertical fin and rudder are of comparatively small area 
due to the long fuselage, elevators are independent, each 
being connected by a horn and push-pull tube to a single, 
wire operated, lever arm. All empennage surfaces are 
balanced, and each control surface is mounted on three 
plain bearings. The horizontal stabilizer is adjustable 
by means of a cable-operated lever arm. 

Landing gear tread is approximately 17 ft., with ver- 
tical Aerol shock struts running up to each nacelle wing 
strut fitting. Axles and lateral brace struts are stream- 
lined with balsa wood and fabric while each wheel is 
enclosed with a light shroud built up of dural tubing 
and covered with fabric to give a streamline form. 
Bendix wheels with individually operated brakes are 
standard. 

A unique tail skid arrangement is offered as optional 
equipment, the standard skid being a tripod with steel 
skid shoe and compression rubber shock strut. The 
optional arrangement provides a swivelled wheel, also 
cushioned with rubber disks in compression, this wheel 
being pivoted to the standard tripod strut structure. For 
ground handling a large hollow tube extends through 
the fuselage near the tail and a smaller tube may be 
slipped into this for lifting the tail. 

Flying lights, instrument board lights, and cabin lights 
are all standard equipment, and landing lights are 
mounted in each wing in rear of the front spar and near 
the wing tips. A positive mechanism is provided by 
which the pilot can swing the lights down into position 
whenever they are needed. 

Production is being rushed on an order of three planes 
for the Emsco Derrick and Equipment Co. Future 
production will be carried on in a new $1,000,000 plant 
on a /0-acre site at Downey, Calif., to which all equip- 
ment and personnel has been moved from the Long 
Beach shop. A service shop and test hangar will be 
maintained at the Long Beach Municipal Airport. The 
Emsco Aircraft Corporation is the latest enterprise of 
the E. M. Smith chain. 

Specifications and performance figures as supplied to 
AVIATION by the manufacturer: 


I I a, fe Cee eee ce 5c alga 36 ft. 
I 8 os, ell nerd ca peiie Xk «4 ae 12 ft. 
Wing span... £0 eS ye Lae anid > +x sixes 57 ft 
eh ah oie kas dh atlan, bats sO Ph oe Oe 9 ft. 
SP UND, oh es} es CAE Modified Gottingen 
NIN. Soha eN, FE le cus oy 9S a 483 ft. (approx. ) 
ES ee nr Tae ee ae 15 deg. 
ne Mn he, Fie eesti 2 cot Rai 0 deg 
Gross weight of plane loaded ................. 5,400 Ib 


Power plant... Three Curtiss “Challengers” 


(170 hp. at 1,850 r.p.m.) 
peepee .... 66 TORR. ee, Westinghouse Micarta 


Performance figures—full load, still air, at sea level: 


High speed=........ .tn.. 121-130 m.p.h. at 2,000 r.p.m. 
Crumime apesd .. 2... 66 2034 100 m.p.h. at 1,650 r.p.m. 
et Pee eer er Pe 45-57 m.p.h. 
Climb at sea level .................. .850 ft. per min. 
0 ES ere pay Cae ee 15,000 ft. 
aes Se ee; Se 18,000 ft. 
Gasoline capacity (normal) .................. 130 gal. 
Range at cruising speed 2.2.05... .0... 60. 550 mi. 
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Safety Work in AVIATION 


The National Safety Council Discusses Aeronautical Problems 


By Epwarp P. WARNER 


Ax WHO WERE PRESENT at the aeronau- 
tical safety meetings held in New York City a 
year ago, in connection with the National Safety Council 
Convention, and sponsored by the Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aeronautics, will recall the exceptional 
breadth and variety of the discussion, and the high stand- 
ing of those who participated as speakers or as chairmen 
of sessions. The aeronautical industry left no room for 
doubt af that time that it took safety work, in the broad- 
est sense, very seriously, and that its leaders intended to 
continue their efforts for the reduction of flying hazards. 
The National Safety Council was encouraged to give 
aeronautical work a prominent place among its activities, 
and as a result, a second group of aeronautical meetings 
has just been held in Chicago as one of the features of 
the Safety Council’s annual meeting there. 

The Chicago program, planned on a much less am- 
bitious scale than that in New York was designed to 
cover the progress that had been made in the safety work 
and the analysis of factors of hazard within the past 
twelve months, and added a couple of points which had 
not been adequately treated in 1928. There were but 
six papers, dealing respectively with aerodynamic factors 
in design, maintenance and air line operation, instru- 
ments and radio, the training of pilots, fire prevention at 


airports, and the hazards attendant on airplane construc- 


tion. Morning and afternoon sessions were held and the 
papers divided between them. 

The questions pertaining to maintenance of an air 
transport service and its safety standards were treated 
by Lester D. Seymour, general manager of National 
Air Transport. Mr. Seymour expressed very vigorous 
views upon the importance of attention to the minute 
details of organization, upon the vital necessity of ade- 
quate ground organization before an airline is started, 
especially if it is to carry passengers, and upon the desira- 
bility of protecting the public interest by dealing ruth- 
lessly with unsafe operation. He dealt especially with the 
urgency of specialized personnel instruction, both for 
mechanics and for pilots, and of impressing upon the 
mechanics the serious nature of their responsibility. Mr. 
Seymour’s conviction on that point was apparently in 
concord with the view held by various authorities on 
military and naval aviation, that, inspection and checking 
can never replace a sense of personal responsibility, and 
an unwillingness to let anything get by in improper shape 
on the part of the man who actually does the work. 

The speaker remarked with some severity upon the 
occasional tendency to let hangars and shops get into a 
sloppy condition and to ignore the comfort of those 
working about the planes. * He considered the lighting, 





heating, and ventilating of the buildings a necessary and 
important safety factor, and he laid weight also on the 
necessity of guarding all employees against fatigue and 
consequent relaxation of vigilance. 

Mr. Seymour passed rather lightly over the actual 
maintenance of the flying equipment, considering that 
the necessity of keeping the airplanes and engines in abso- 
lutely flawless condition and making frequent inspections 
of every detail was so obvious that it need not be stressed. 
However, he commented at great length upon the vital 
importance of a weather service and of adequate com- 
munication for safe cross*country flying. He would, he 
said, be loath to relinquish any of the existing forms of 
communication in favor of the exclusive use of any of 
the other alternatives. Radio, telegraph, and automatic 
teletype transmitter were all being used simultaneously 
for various purposes, but of particular importance was 
the maintenance of continuous radio communication be- 
tween the ground station and the aircraft. Taken up 
comparatively late in American air transport operations, 
the use of radio has come on with such a rush that Mr. 
Seymour could declare that it took first place among the 
developments of the past year in its possibilities of 
increasing safety of flight. 


= ALLOCATION of responsibility for deciding whether 
or not a given flight should be made has long been a 
controversial point in both commercial and military fly- 
ing. Despite improved ground organization and increased 
experience of field managers, the trend has been dis- 
tinctly toward concentrating responsibility in the pilot 
and placing all dependence upon his judgment. Just as it 
is common practice in military operations for the officer 
in charge of flying at a field to have the absolute right to 
refuse clearance to any plane, no matter how sure the 
pilot may be that he could make his trip safely, so Mr. 
Seymour urged that pilots should constantly be impressed 
mour urged that pilots should constantly be impressed 
with the necessity of precaution, and of landing or turn- 
ing back when safety becomes doubtful. 

The general manager of National Air Transport closed 
by taking a stand for increased government control of 
air routes. “The speaker wishes to point out, that with 
the rapid expansion of air routes in the United States,” 
he said, “there has come the establishment of a number 
of routes not provided with all the aids to navigation 
which we now know. If then we are to consider safety 
first, might it not be just as reasonable for the govern- 
ment to restrict the carrying of passengers over routes 
not equipped at the present standards, as for them to 
require certain standards in the instruction and licensing 
of pilots and in the matter of airworthiness of airplanes?” 
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Although the speaker did not enlarge upon the point, the 
inference was plain that he believed that the government 
having set its hand to the plow of regulation should go 
on to insist upon a certain minimum of ground facilities 
and communications before any route was permitted to 
be operated in regular transport service. It is surprising 
that there has been so little discussion of that vitally 
important question in the past, and that the suggestion 
of government control of air routes and the requirement 
of a permit for operating them should have been so 
seldom heard. 


_ ONLY PAPER addressing itself specifically and ex- 
clusively to questions of airplane design was that of 
Dr. Michael Watter of Chance Vought Corporation, who 
spoke on safety factors in aerodynamics. After pointing 
out how great a part experience has shown aerodynamic 
design to play as a safety factor, Dr. Watter urged par- 
ticularly the importance of attention to seemingly small 
details. The time has passed when air airplane can be 
designed in terms of a few coefficients given as round 
numbers. Such factors as the blanketing effect of the 
body upon the tail surfaces and as the relationship be- 
tween the wings, tail surfaces, and propeller, Dr. Watter 
considered to be of especial importance. While those 
interferences to stress are important at all times, they 
are particularly likely to be troublesome in the stalled 
condition. 

The author of the paper mentioned the use of wing 
sections having a very flat peak on their lift coefficient 
curve, the operation of the ailerons through a differential 
mechanism, and the installation of Frise ailerons as 
among the means of improving control in the stalled 
attitude. For a real solution, however, he felt it neces- 
sary to go deeper and to remove the causes of the loss 
of control at the stall rather than to improve the control 
mechanism itself. In the more fundamental category of 
schemes to remove the cause are included the suppression 
of the boundary layer of air by sucking air into the 
wing through holes in the surface or blowing it out under 
pressure through similar openings, and slotted wings. 
Outlining the history of the slot from its first form re- 
quiring manual operation, through the present automatic 
slot, the author mentions especially the usefulness of a 
locking device, applied in American installations, for 
holding the slot permanently either opened or closed if 
desired. As Lieutenant Harper has done in his papers 
on slotted wings, Dr. Watter laid great stress upon the 
necessity of very accurate fittings of the slots so that 
opening of the two sides might be simultaneous. An 
error of a small fraction of an inch materially effects the 
nature of the action at the time of opening. 

The paper in its discussion of spinning opened rather 
dishearteningly by emphasizing what is not known, and 
by calling attention to features in which all the accepted 
rules for avoidance of flat spinning tendencies have ap- 
parently gone astray. The author indicated that the com- 
plexity of the spinning phenomena is commonly under- 
estimated, with incomplete “solutions” obtained by un- 
duly simplified reasoning. Reverting to his remark upon 
the slotted wing, he felt that a powerful rudder control 
and the protection of the rudder from any blanketing or 
shielding effect was of the first importance. This is in 
agreement with certain British experience. 

Dr. Watter described as illusory the common belief 
that the use of slots absolutely prevents spinning. Rec- 
ognizing their effect upon spinning characteristics and 
the reduction of the liabilities of falling into a spin, he 
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nevertheless pointed out that there has been repeated 
demonstration of the possibility of spinning with slots 
open in certain cases. 

Dr. Watter brought his paper near to its close with 
an enumeration of nine factors affecting spinning haz- 
ards. He stressed particularly the necessity of ample 
lateral control, of a large rudder free from blanketing, 
the use of horizontal surfaces with a high aspect ratio, 
and the provision of ample longitudinal stability, which 
means keeping the center of gravity well forward on the 
mean wing chord. He was optimistic about prospects for 
progress not only upon the spinning problem but upon 
all the other aerodynamic elements of design having a 
bearing upon hazards. 

Training of pilots as a factor affecting safety was 
treated in a paper by E. P. Howard, Chief of the 
Regulations Division of the Aeronautics Branch of the 
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Department of Commerce. Mr. Howard spoke especially 
of the Department’s new rules for the rating of flying 
schools and for the demonstrated necessity for some 
rigorous control over training. A year ago an analysis 
of the Department’s accident statistics had shown con- 
clusively the inadequacy of the training being received 
by many students. Training in spinning prior to the 
first solo flight was especially likely to be neglected as 
all emphasis was laid on getting in solo time as quickly 
as possible. Many schools were operating from danger- 
ously small or obstructed fields. Largely as a result of 
defective training, about twenty per cent of all accidents 
were happening to pilots with less than fifty hours 
flying time. Another indication of the effects of ex- 
perience and training was furnished by the fact that 
seventy per cent of all pilots licensed in 1928 received 
transport licenses but holders of certificates of that 
grade had only twenty per cent of the total number of 
accidents. Among the special troubles at that time 
were: lack of experienced instructors, since good pilots 
were in great demand on transport lines and generally 
found that work more attractive than teaching; lack of 
proper training machines in which the instructors could 
have full confidence especially for stunting; economic 
pressure to keep the prices of training to a minimum. 
Some of these factors still work, but the deficiencies of 
training planes have ceased to be matter for serious 
coneern since the manufacturers have begun to give 
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special attention to that problem and since the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has caught up with its work of 
regulation and checking of the structural properties of 
new planes. 

Mr. Howard explained that the Department had had to 
look on at a very unsatisfactory situation, completely 
unable to take action, for some time but its hands had 
now been partially untied by the Bingham Amendment 
giving authority to rate flying schools upon the request 
of the owners. He said that the number of applications 
for rating was steadily increasing as was the proportion 
of applicants who could show that they were maintaining 
satisfactory standards. There have been sixty appli- 
cations for rating as approved schools, of which fifteen 
have so far been approved, with about as many more 
pending with a possibility of approval. He estimated 
that there were a little over four hundred schools in all 
operating in the United States including a number which 
are still manifestly unfit as to competence of personnel, 
adequacy of equipment or proper operating site or all 
three. 

There was practically no discussion upon the papers 
given by Mr. Seymour and Dr. Watter, but Mr. How- 
ard’s contribution drew many comments from the floor. 
Questions asked by some of the delegates to the Safety 
Congress not particularly connected with aeronautical 
work, made it evident how very little knowledge the 
average intelligent lay citizen as yet possesses of the 
score of the authority and the nature of the activities of 
the Department of Commerce in the aeronautical sphere. 
In response to queries about the method of enforcement 
of the Department’s regulations proposed, it was ex- 
plained both by Mr. Howard and by representatives of 
jnsurance companies that the insurers might be relied on 
to give aid in enforcing the regulations and detecting 
violations, since observance of the Department’s stipula- 
tions enters as a warranty into aircraft policies and 
violation renders the policy at least temporarily void. It 
was also suggested that mechanics and pilots will be 
slow to risk any violations even if directed to do so by 
their employers, since their licenses and their personal 
future careers would be at stake if found out. Mr. 
Teller, of Continental Air Service, wanted to know how 
he could find out the cause of his students being refused 
their licenses by the Department’s inspector, in order 
that he might correct any flaws in the system of in- 
struction. The speaker agreed that it was desirable that 
the instructor or head of a school should be informed, 
but pointed out that the student himself already had a 
definite right to be informed of his shortcomings on 
request and he believed that a school could best eliminate 
any bad defects in its system or insure against failure of 
an unreasonably large proportion of its students by 
making sure that its facilities came up in all respects to 
those required by the Department for listing as approved. 

Mr. Howard also called attention during the dis- 
cussion to the fact that certain schools were making more 
or less direct, but quite fraudulerit, claims of having 
received the Department’s approval, and to the necessity 
of checking up on any such claims. 


LOSELY ALLIED with Mr. Seymour’s subject was that 

selected by Prof. William G. Brown of the Guggen- 
heim Foundation, the effect upon safe operation of recent 
developments in instrument design and in the applica- 
tion of radio. Professor Brown’s paper outlined some 
of the work done in the course of the Foundation’s fog 
flying studies, with special reference to Lieutenant Doo- 
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little’s experiences in fog flying. Release of the material 
for publication was temporarily withheld, and therefore 
no attempt at abstract will be made. 

Safety work in aviation is not limited to the hazards 
of flight, and two of the papers treated of problems 
localized upon the ground. Fire prevention at airports 
is always of importance, and has been of special interest 
since the National Board of Fire Underwriters took its 
stand for requiring a coupious provision of automatic 
sprinklers in all hangars. The subject was discussed 
before the Safety Council by Maj. Howard C. Davidson, 
commanding officer of Bolling Field. A succession of 
expensive blazes at that station have made the topics of 
fire prevention and fire extinction very vital, albeit some- 
what bitter ones there. 


AJOR Davipson’s PAPER included an analysis of 

fourteen fires occurring in Air Corps hangars over 
a period of about three years. Somewhat surprisingly, it 
was found that only about one-fifth of the whole number 
could be charged to causes at all directly connected with 
or peculiar to aviation, while two-thirds came from 
defective heating or electrical systems in the building. 
Heating systems were the greatest offenders, and for 
obvious reasons most of the fires made their appearance 
in the winter. There was not a single fire at an unheated 
tropical post, despite the supposed and frequently dis- 
cussed dangers of working with extra volatile gasoline 
in a hot climate. Carelessness of personnel was respon- 
sible in several cases, but it was carelessness with blow- 
torches. In no instance in that group of fires did the 
violation of smoking rules play a part. 

Although the author cited but one case of a fire from 
that cause, he urged special caution about rubbing metal 
objects, such as tail skid shoes, over a concrete floor. 
The friction is likely to strike sparks and ignite gasoline 
vapor. The hob nails in a soldier’s shoes have been 
known to be responsible for at least one conflagration in 
that odd fashion. 

Returning to heating installations as a major elemerit 
in fire hazard, Major Davidson urged the importance of 
keeping all fires well away from the buildings where 
airplanes are housed, in accordance with the common 
practice in modern construction. The heating unit 
should communicate with hangar only through hot-air 
ducts or steam coils, and the use of steam was especially 
recommended on the basis of Air Corps experience. The 
paper very strongly recommended a central heating plant 
for all the buildings around an airport. 

For fire fighting, he bracketed the importance of 
immediate alarm with that of proper extinguishing equip- 
ment. Automatic alarm systems should be used in all 
cases. Of extinguishing fluids, carbon tetrachloride and 
carbon dioxide appeared to the author to come closest 
to universal applicability, since extinguishing foam, 
although very effective against gasoline and oil, is a 
conductor of electricity and is also likely to freeze up 
at a little below 32 deg. F. Both foam and liquid extin- 
guishers have, however, been extensively used. 

Although Major Davidson’s paper was devoted pri- 
marily, as indicated by its title, to fires in hangars and 
other airport buildings he closed with some very striking 
figures on airplane fire hazard, both in the air and after 
crashes. In the seven years from 1920 to 1926, inclu- 
sive, the Air Corps had eighteen fires in the air. In 
1927 there were two such fires, in 1928 four. Contrary 
to the general supposition, very few fires resulted from 
broken fuel lines. Structural failures of engine parts 
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ranked first among primary causes, with ignition and 
carburetor troubles next in order. Of all Air Corps 
accidents, approximately one per cent are fires in flight, 
and that proportion has remained almost constant. 
Fires in flight have been responsible, all told, for two 
deaths in the last nine years of Air Corps operations. 

« Although there has been progress in increasing the 
number of hours flown for every fire in the air, the 
influence of improved airplane design and of the sup- 
planting of war time planes is much better shown by the 
record of fires after crashing. From 1920 to 1926 more 
than five per cent of all crashes were followed by fire. 
Throughout the last two years the proportion has been 
kept to less than two per cent. The death rate from 
that cause has been reduced some 80 to 90 per cent 
during the last five years. Particular success has been 
attained in safeguarding against the outbreak of fire 
after a spin into the ground or other major catastrophes, 
for, of the ten fires after crash listed by Major Davidson 
as having occurred in the Air Corps during 1927 or 
1928, 80 per cent were the aftermath of mishaps in 
taking off or landing. 

The discussion of Major Davidson’s contribution 
centered around the very controversial subject of auto- 
matic sprinkler installations in hangars. A representa- 
‘tive of the National Fire Prevention Association spoke 
in favor of the sprinklers. He considered them useful 
even on gasoline and oil fires although he regretted that 
it had so far been impossible to arrange for definite tests 
under practical hangar conditions. He indicated that 
it was the intention of the Association to issue the much 
discussed set of rules including definite sprinkler re- 
quirements, first prepared about a year ago, merely as 
recommendations for good practice at least for the time 
being. 

H. M. Matthews, of Universal Air Lines, took strong 
exception to the defense of sprinklers. He found them 
futile because of the intensity of airplane fires, the 
rapidity with which they spread and the small area 
covered and especially because many fires got a good 
start under the wings or fuselage and could not be 
reached by sprinklers from the ceiling. He recom- 
mended small portable fire extinguishers of the 
Foamite type. 

A representative of the Automatic Sprinkler Cor- 
poration agreed that the ordinary type of sprinkler 
installation was likely to be of but little service in 
an airplane fire. He felt in particular that the dry 
pipe type was particularly unsuited for hangar serv- 
ice but a special type of installation had been devel- 
oped and extensively tested for that service. It 
included sprinkler heads in the floor as well as in the 
ceiling throwing water at the blaze from all directions 
and would thoroughly wet down a carburetor fire within 
twelve seconds after it broke out. The new system was 
now being installed in two hangars. The Fire Pre- 
vention Association’s representative concurred that dry 
pipe sprinklers were very inferior for airplane work and 
that special installations were needed. 


HE LAST PAPER was that of C. L. Roloson, vice-presi- 

dent and works manager of the Keystone Aircraft 
Corporation, who briefly discussed the dangers attendant 
on air craft construction and the means of combatting 
them. He wrote very forcefully of the importance of 
good housekeeping in the aircraft factory, with constant 
attention to cleanliness and ventilation, not only in the 
doping room but everywhere else as well. Mr. Roloson 
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also recited, among other factors having a bearing on 
hazards, the importance of isolating all processes involv- 
ing the use of heat or chemical treatments, of concen- 
trating the factory’s supply of welding gases and piping 
it to the points of final_use, and of providing ample 
floor space to avoid overcrowding either around machin- 
ery or during the assembly of planes. He recommended 
compressed-air drive for small tools wherever prac- 
ticable, and the driving of machine tools by individual 
motors without belting. 


N BRINGING the meeting to a close, Major Reed G. 

Landis, who acted as Chairman at the afternoon 
session, gave a brief account of the aeronautical safety 
work going on in the Chicago district. He explained 
that it had for some time been the practice of the Cook 
County coroner to convene a special coroner’s jury of 
aeronautical experts to inquire into each airplane crash. 
This is believed to be unique as a regular practice. 
Major Landis, himself, is permanent deputy coroner for 
aeronautical matters at a dollar a year and he has 
volunteered representatives whose homes and places of 
business are scattered throughout the county and who 
are pledged to go immediately to the scene of a crash 
and at any time. In this way it is possible to get all 
evidence before it has been destroyed or distorted and to 
collect the stories of eye witnesses while they have the 
events still fresh in mind. It was a recommendation of 
one of the special aeronautical coroner’s juries which led 
to the passage of the present Illinois State law. 

Landis told how Major Ralph Royce had received leave 
from the Army for three months to take charge of the 
enforcement of air regulations and how he was running 
instruction courses for the police giving them instruction 
upon what the regulations contain and also practical ex- 
perience in gaging the altitude of planes and in identi- 
fying their maneuvers. 

The first two arrests under the Illinois Air Law were 
made on the very day of the Safety Council meeting. The 
last special coroner’s jury had recommended that the 
County authorities undertake to supervise and license 
flying fields, of which there are now 23 in Cook County, 
in order to eliminate operation from fields dangerously 
small or otherwise objectionable. 

The present writer in discussion expressed some 
concern over putting any local government directly into 
the business of regulating since eminent authorities such 
as those now doing the work in Cook County could not 
be expected to give their services gratuitously forever, 
and the regulation might ultimately come under incom- 
petent political control. He suggested as an alternative 
that State law should prohibit any regular operation of 
airplanes after a certain date from any field that had 
not received at least a D-4 rating from the Department 
of Commerce, thus keeping the technical details in the 
hands of the Federal authorities precisely as for licensing 
planes and pilots. Major Landis agreed in principle 
upon the desirability of Federal le.dership and the un- 
desirability of many conflicting sets of local regulations, 
but pointed out that the bulk of Chicago’s air traffic and 
the great number of fields had constituted a definite 
emergency and that emergency action had had to be 
taken as a result. 

Several speakers in the discussion paid tribute to the 
farsightedness of the Chicago authorities in seeking 
aeronautical work when accidents had to be investigated 
and suggested the desirability »f following that example 
elsewhere. 
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AMERICAN AERONAUTIC 


By JoHN T. NEVILL 


Qc: JUNE 11, 1926, when Maj. R. W. Schroeder, 
test pilot, flew the first three-engined Ford mono- 
plane, the Ford company has produced more than 135 tri- 
engined planes. Approximately 68 of these have been 
of the Wright-engined model known as 4-AT, about 59 
of the Wasp-powered 5-AT, and three or four of the 
larger Wright-engined 6-AT. 

During this period the Ford Motor Company’s air- 
plane factory floor space has been tripled and the number 
of employees of the aircraft division increased from less 
than 100 to the present total of approximately 1,650. 
Chiefly because of Mr. Ford’s many experiments in va- 
rious phases of aeronautical work, no safe estimate can be 
made of his total investment in aviation, but it has been 
conservatively estimated that the Ford Motor Company 
has produced nearly $8,000,000 worth of tri-engined 
airplanes. 

Beginning in 1926, both the company’s production and 
operating personnel have been increased steadily except 
that at several points along the line, steadiness has given 
way to sudden spurts toward a larger. output. 

As pointed out in a previous article, the company 
during 1926 turned out four Wright-powered 4-AT 
monoplanes, that model being the only tri-engined type 
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Interior view of the Ford-Stout factory at Dearborn, Mich. 








DEVELOPMENT 


Three Standard Models Are 
Adopted; Production Is In- 
creased 400 Per Cent in 1928; 
Contributions of the Company 
to Aviation Summed Up 


produced by Ford at that time. The initial tri-engined 
craft to be test flown was not completed until June, 1926, 
and the company did not get into its new plant, with its 
tripled floor space and modernized facilities until Oc- 
tober of that year. As operations were transferred into 
the new plant the company had about 125 men on the 
aircraft payroll. 

Starting the year 1927 with 150 employees and a 
production schedule of one plane every three months, 
the airplane division during that year increased both the 
production and the personnel bit by bit, completing 12 
4-AT’s during the twelve-month 
period. By November, 1927, the 
company had its plant operating with 
two continuous assembly lines, the 
two lines merging into one for the 
final touches completing the craft. 

Early in 1928, the 5-AT, a plane 
having a longer wing than the 4-AT, 
and powered by three 410-hp. Pratt 
& Whitney Wasp engines, was de- 
signed. The first of this series was 
not ready for flight until August of 
that year. In the meantime, produc- 
tion of the 4-AT had been stepped up 
from one per month to one every two 
weeks, and from one every two weeks 
to one each week. 

During the initial six months of 
1928 the company produced 11 of the 
4-AT series. Then changes were 
made to increase production consider- 
ably. Departments were reorganized 
to follow more closely the Ford sys- 
tem of progressive production. Addi- 
tional machinery and equipment was 
installed. Steel fuselage, wing and 
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various sub-assembly jigs were built to replace those 
made of wood. An ever increasing number of dies were 
made and are still being made to minimize the necessity 
for hand labor. Overhead cranes were installed to facili- 
tate the handling of cumbersome materials and to carry 
out more thoroughly the Ford idea of progressive 
assembly. 

Where previously as many as 40 men had been re- 
quired to move a unit from one series of operations to 
another, whole fuselages, wings, and other heavy parts 
could now be moved along the assembly line with only 
one of these cranes. An additional shift of workers was 
put on, and a program of three tri-engined planes per 
week outlined. 

As a result, the latter half of 1928 saw the completion 
of 29 4-AT models and 17 of the new model 5-AT. By 
the introduction of new factory equipment, and new 
methods, production during the year was thus increased 
approximately 400 per cent. Similarly, the personnel 
had grown from 150 men at the year’s beginning to 
approximately 1,200 men at its close. 

Of the total 1928 output of 57 planes, 54 were sold to 
outside interests, many of them going in lots of from 
three to ten planes to a single operator. Notable among 
such operators were the new Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port, Inc., National Air Transport, Stout Air Services, 
Colonial Air Transport, Northwest Airways, and Mad- 
dux Airlines. The rest of the year’s production was 
probably absorbed by the Ford Motor Company, itself, 
for use on its own airlines. 


A THIS IS WRITTEN, a reliable source within the Ford 
airplane division estimates that production for the 
first six months of 1929 was approximately 42 5-AT’s, 12 
4-AT’s and three 6-AT’s, the latter model being a new 
type, the first of which was completed May 25 of this 
ear. 

There is not a wide difference between the three models 
now being manufactured. The 4-AT produced today 
differs from the original 4-AT in that the company has 
ceased using the 220-hp. Wright engine, replacing it with 
the Wright J-6, 300 hp. Thus 
the 4-AT is powered with a 
total of 900 hp., has a wing 
span of 74 ft., length of 49 
ft. 10 in. and seats 12 passen- 
gers. The 5-AT has a wing 
span of 77 ft. 10 in., a length 
of 49 ft. 10 in., seating capac- 
ity for 14 passengers, and is 
powered by three 410-hp. 
Wasp engines, giving it a to- 
tal of 1,230 hp. The first of 
this series was test flown in 
Dearborn in August, 1928, 
and shown to have a high 
speed of 135 m.p-h., with a 
cruising speed of approxi- 
mately 120 m.p.h. One of 
the first of these models was 
delivered to Col. E. A. 
Deeds, of Dayton, Ohio, a 
director of the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Company. 

The 6-AT, the newest of 
the Ford products, combines 
characteristics of the two 
other models in that it has the 
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wing span of the Wasp-powered craft but uses 300 hp. 
engines instead of the 410-hp. Wasps. 

The Ford Motor Company is now concentrating pro- 
duction on these three models, with the Wasp-powered 
type outnumbering the other two. The company at pres- 
ent is carrying out a production schedule of four planes 
per week, this schedule having been announced last 
June 7. With the completion of the addition to the plant, 
plans for which already have been drawn up, a produc- 
tion program of one plane a day will be possible. 


HE ADDITION will increase the plant’s floor space by 

155 per cent and will permit the centralization of 
everything pertaining to the aircraft factory on the Dear- 
born Airport. About 400 of the 1,850 men now em- 
ployed in the company’s airplane division are located for 
the present at the River Rouge automobile plant, fabri- 
cating steel parts and sub-assemblies. This move 
will mean a material reduction in production cost. 

The company’s announcement as to the contemplated 
addition reads as follows: 

“All of the present buildings at the site of the Ford 
aviation activities will be retained and additions will be 
made so as to permit on a larger scale the efficient pro- 
duction and movement of parts toward assembly. 

“All airplane manufacturing operations will be con- 
centrated in the single factory at Dearborn. Provision 
will be made for the production there of parts now being 
made in the Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Company, 
while facilities for the finishing and trimming of the 
cabin interiors of the big air transports will be so en- 
larged that twelve planes may be handled on the trim line 
at the same time. 

“Architecturally, the plant additions will be of the style 
dictated by the airplane. They will conform in general 
appearance to the hangars and to the Ford experimental 
laboratories in the immediate vicinity of the airplane fac- 


tory, being long and low so as to constitute no inter- ° 


ference for incoming or departing planes at the airport 
and no barrier to the wide visibility required for flying. 
“The big increase in floor space will make possible the 





Air view of Ford Airport showing hangars and runways 
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production of one tri-engined, all-metal air transport a 
day. Throughout the early part of the year, the pro- 
duction schedule has been three planes a week, but a 
short time ago the rate was stepped up by an additional 
plane weekly. 

“Building plans call for the erection behind the present 
factory of a unit duplicating the present one in size and 
immediately connected with it as to double the floor 
space of the plant. In addition, on the north end the 
building will be extended to within about 90 ft. of Airport 
Drive, giving still more floor space. On the north end 
of the present plant a mezzanine floor will be built to 
extend southward a distance of six bays. 

“When completed the factory will extend 640 ft. along 
Oakwood Boulevard and 253 ft. along Airport Drive. 
Its exterior will be of the same materials as were used 
in the present structure, Bedford limestone and fire-clay 
brick, with steel sash and doors and cement tiled roof. 
The exceptional lighting arrangement and the ventila- 
tion system of the present factory will be carried out 
faithfully in the new buildings. At present the factory 
is 500 ft. in length. The new building will be 140 ft. 
longer. An entrance at the northwest corner, convenient 
to the intersection of Airport Drive and Oakwood Boule- 
vard will admit to the general offices, the accounting, 
employment and stock departments, the office of the 
superintendent and others. The mezzanine floor will be 
devoted to the drafting room, employees’ rooms, and 
other uses.” 


Ir CONSIDERING the Ford production figures in rela- 

tion to those of a majority of other aircraft manufac- 
turers it is obvious that a number of factors must be 
taken into account. For the same reason that railroad 
coaches and motor busses do not enjoy the wide market- 
ing field of the automobile, the large transport plane of 
the Ford type does not have the field which is so lucrative 
to makers of sport type planes. Although the Ford 
Motor ‘Company seems to have had no difficulty in dis- 
posing of all the planes the company has produced, its 
field of expansion is, nevertheless, limited because of the 
size and cost of planes of its type. True, this field has 
grown miraculously during the past year, and probably 
will continue to expand for many more years, but the 
fact remains that the company’s production program has 
been and must be dictated to some degree by the demand 
at hand. By its efforts, co-ordinated with the efforts of 
the industry as a whole, the Ford Motor Company has 
bent a powerful shoulder to the wheel, and assisted to an 
admirable extent in the task of creating the present 
demand. And without for a moment relinquishing any 
part of its share of the burden, the company now is 
beginning to reap the rewards of its labors. 

Another factor that has checked the company’s pro- 
duction capacity is this: “Were it not for our system 
of constantly refining and improving our product,” a 
prominent Ford airplane official recently told the writer, 
our output, sincé we began concentrating on the tri- 
engined type, would have been much larger. This im- 
provement of design and refinement of character has 
been, and still % being made, despite a clamor for gréater 
production. The tri-engined Ford of today is a result of 
evolution. Since the tri-engined type was standardized 
by us there has been no product that can be termed a 
‘new model’ or’a radical departure from the several prod- 
ucts immediately preceding it. Friese type ailerons, 
longer wings, rounded wing tips, landing lights, changes 
in the depth of chord, new measurements in the cabin 
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and fuselage, new panelling inside the cabin, new engines, 
new instruments and many other new features were in- 
troduced gradually and at such times as their beneficial 
introduction occurred to the company. 

“No money is being spared to make the Ford tri- 
engined monoplane the greatest in the world. Since the 
introduction of the first model 4-AT the gross load has 
been considerably increased while the weight of the air- 
plane itself has been materially reduced without sacrifice 
of strength.” 


N SUMMING UP, then, the achievements of Henry and 

Edsel Ford in the field of aeronattics, we note, first of 
all, the vast number of Liberty engines they helped to 
build during the World War. Then we see them helping 
to finance the experiments of William B. Stout, later 
supplying him with a factory building and an airport. 
Next we see them purchase several Stout transport planes 
and begin their own inter-plant aerial express lines, lines 
later destined to become the first to carry the mails on a 
private contract basis, and lines, over which, to date, 
their. planes have flown nearly 1,500,000 miles. 

Subsequently we witness the purchase of the Stout 
Metal Plane Company, indicating that the Fords had 
stepped into the aviation industry with both feet. Next 
we see Edsel B. Ford sponsoring the first commercial 
airplane reliability tour, an annual classic that probably 
has meant more toward the development of reliability 
and efficiency in America’s commercial aircraft than any 
other one competitive event. A few months later a fire 
destroys the original Stout plant, and the Fords replace 
it immediately with a plant of which any industry might 
be proud. The Fords then announce that their produc- 
tion will be confined to the multi-engined class, in which, 
to date, they have produced more than 135 planes valued 
at nearly $8,000,000. Meanwhile, their production has 
increased from four planes a year to the present program 
of four planes a week, with the indication that it soon 
will be one plane a day. 

Meanwhile, also, the Fords have developed their air- 
port, equipping it with every modern airport device and 
making of it one of the finest in the country. They have, 
as well, invested countless thousands of dollars in many 
experiments and projects akin to the industry. Lighter- 
than-air craft, radio communication and direction finding, 
meteorology, Diesel and radial air-cooled engines, metal- 
lurgy, “flivver” planes, and virtually every conceivable 
form of aeronautical research have consumed and still 
are consuming much of the Fords’ time and money. 

Aviation is an “infant industry” no longer. Today 
aviation is in the hands of “big business” and through 
the medium of that magic touch it has become the fastest 
growing industry in the world. Even though the Ford 
Motor Company should completely withdraw from the 
field today, aviation, the industry, owes the company a 
great deal for being the first of the “big business” inter- 
ests to pioneer in the aeronautical field. 

Therefore, in concluding, we repeat the assertion made 
in the very first paragraph of the first part of these 
articles, that “probably no single event, except for the 
entry of the government into the air mail field, bore more 
significance to this country’s aircraft industry up to 1925 
than did Henry Ford’s dignified notice published in the 
Ford News, Aug. 8, 1925, that his company had launched 
into the airplane manufacturing business.” 


This is the eighth and last of the series of articles by 
Mr. Nevill which have been appearing in AVIATION. 
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Cord Corporation | 
Acquiring Stinson 


Provides Engine Source 
Through Lycoming Firm 


WAYNE (micu.)—It has been an- 
nounced through Edward A. Stinson, 
president of Stinson Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, that his company has accepted the 
offer of the Cord Corporation to pur- 
chase the Stinson stock at a rate of one 
share of Cord for two shares of Stin- 
son, or on a cash basis of $17.50 per 
share to Stinson stockholders. To ratify 
this change, at least 60 per cent of the 
Stinson stock must be placed in the 
hands of the Fidelity Trust Company 
of Detroit depositary, within 20 days, 
dating from Oct. 1. 

In pointing out the benefits of the 
merger, Mr. Stinson said, “E. L. Cord 
has been one of the outstanding figures 
of the automotive industry during the 
past five years. He has acquired con- 
trolling interest in Auburn Automobile 
Company, Manufacturers of Cord front 
wheel drive and Auburn cars; Lycom- 
ing Manufacturing Company, for years 
one of the leading manufacturers of au- 
tomobile engines and which has now 
entered the aviation engine field; the 
Columbia Axle Company, producers of 
axles; Duosenberg, Inc., Limousine 
Body Company, and other enterprises. 

“He has now combined his interests 
in them into a holding and management 
company known as the Cord Corpora- 
tion and intends to enter the aviation 
field in his usual forceful manner. He 
offers to purchase the Stinson stock, as 
above stated, to form part of the assets 
of this holding company and to issue in 
exchange for Stinson stock to all stock- 
holders who wish to accept it, stock in 
the Cord Corporation. 

“Such action will also provide for 
the Stinson Company an adequate 
source of engines and other supplies 
upon favorable terms. 





Money Voted Airship Institute 


AKRON (oH10)—The city council 
here has voted $100,000 for the Munic- 
ipal University of Akron buildings at 
the airport, where a lighter-than-air in- 
stitute is to be established. The pur- 
pose of the institute is to develop air- 
ship construction and operation. Some 
arrangement with the Guggenheim 
Foundation may be made. 





Fisk to Offer Airplane Tires 


CHICOPEE FALLS (mass.) —Air- 
plane tires will be added to the list of 
Fisk rubber products manufactured here. 
Deflection and bursting tests on the 
first models have been successful. 





Western Aircraft Show Opens 


LOS ANGELES (ca.ir.)—The Class 
C Western Aircraft Show is scheduled 
to begin here as we go to press, the 
display opening Oct. 9 and extending 
until Oct. 16. Approximately 200 ex- 
hibitors will display more than $1,000,- 
000 worth of aviation products in the 
exposition building at Wilshire Boule- 
vard and Fairfax Avenue. 





New York Commission 


Opposes State Air Code 


NEW YORK (Nn. y.)—At a recent 
meeting of the New York State Avia- 
tion Commission, members went on 
record as opposed to state regulation of 
flying, at least, until other eastern states 
take up legislation of that type, and 
decided air regulations be left to the 
Federal Government. An act, having 
to do with aircraft registration, aircraft 
operators and insurance and records of 
registration for aircraft and operators, 
introduced by Assemblyman Cantor dur- 
ing the closing sessions of the legislature 
last March, was discussed. 

Other matters brought up included the 
registering of airports, the requiring of 
exhibition fliers to have special licenses, 
the prohibiting of intoxicating liquors 
aboard a plane unless served by a 
physician, proposal of a law to prohibit 
game hunting from the air, and the 
attitude of the press towards the publi- 
cation of fatal airplane accidents. 

State Senator J. Griswold Webb, 
chairman of the Commission, presided 
at the meeting. 





French Interest to Thompson 


CLEVELAND (on10)—A controlling 
interest in S. A. des Etablissements 
Mecaniques Monople of France has been 
secured by Thompson Products, Inc., 
manufacturers of airplane engine valves 
here and at Detroit, according to Charles 
E. Thompson, president. The French 
company is located at Poissy, a Paris 
suburb. In France, the Thompson firm 
will probably produce valves for Gnome- 
Rhome, Hispano-Suiza, Renault, Salm- 
son and Farman engines. Thompson 
already supplies Lorrain Dietrich. A 
large Canadian Thompson Products 
plant is to be erected on land purchased 
at St. Catherines, Ontario. 





End Cessna-Curtiss Agreement 


WICHITA (Kan.)—At the end of this 
year, the present agreement whereby 
Curtiss Flying Service has been acting 
as sales agent for Cessna planes will 
be terminated, according to a report 
from Maj. Howard Werhle, general 
manager of Cessna. Cessna will organ- 
ize a sales organization of its own. 


Name Budwig Assistant 


Director of Aeronautics 


WASHINGTON (op. c.)—Appointment 
of Capt. Gilbert G. Budwig as Assistant 
Director of Aeronautics, to have charge 
of all activities in connection with the 
approval and licensing of aircraft and 
airmen by the Department of Commerce, 
is announced here by -Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics. 

The naming of an assistant director, 
it was pointed out, was necessitated by 
the large increase in licensing occa- 
sioned by the great growth of com- 
mercial aviation. More than 86,000 
applications and renewal requests for 
the various licenses were received dur- 
ing the past three years. 

A Transport Pilot and member and 
prime organizer of the Professional 
Pilots’ Association, Captain Budwig has 
piloted aircraft for more than 13 yr. He 
is especially fitted for his new post, for 
during the past year and one-half he has 
been chief of the inspection of the air 
regulations division. 

In his new position, Captain Budwig 
will be in close contact with the indus- 
try, being actually in the field a large 
portion of his time conferring with 
manufacturers and operators in connec- 
tion with their engineering and other 
problems as they effect the approval of 
aircraft and airmen for licensing. 





Graduate Large Army Class 


WASHINGTON (p.c.)—The Ad- 
vanced Flying School, Kelly Field, 
Tex., is scheduled Oct. 12 to graduate 
119 students, the largest class turned out 
from that school since the war. Ex- 
cellent weather has caused the early 
graduating date which is generally the 
last week of this month and will give 
the incoming students more time in 
which to complete their course. In a 
period of sixteen months, counting this 
class, a total of 370 qualified airplane 
pilots have been turned out by the Air 
Corps. Of the 119 in this class, 47 
are second lieutenants in the Regular 
Army graduated from West Point. 





Command-Aire to Market Own 


LITTLE ROCK (arx.)—Announce- 
ment is made by Command-Aire, Inc., 
that the firm has elected to withdraw 
from its sales arrangement with Curtiss 
Flying Service, Inc., effective Nov. 1. 
On and after that date, Command-Aire 
planes will be marketed independently 
through the company’s own sales or- 
ganization. The craft will continue, 
however, to be serviced at the 42 
branches of the Curtiss Flying Service, 
as well as through the Command-Aire 
dealer organization. 
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Report Credits Costes 
With New Distance Mark 


PARIS (FRANCE)—Apparently, a new 
distance record has been established by 
Capt. Dieudonne Costes and Maurice 
Bellonte, French aviators, who landed 
near Tsitsihar, northeast of Harbin, 
according to a report received here by 
the Foreign Ministry in a relayed mes- 
sage from Tokio. 

Their plane, the “Interrogation Point,” 
evidently covered a distance of some 
4,875 mi. from Paris or approxi- 
matély 375 mi. farther than the record 
established in 1928 by the Italians, Ar- 
turo Ferrarin and Carlo Del Prete, on 
a flight from Rome to Natal, Brazil. 

News of the Frenchmen’s success was 
delayed for a week after their forced 
landing near Harbin. The aviators 
were able to send word of their safety 
from a station on the Trans-Siberian 
Railway and said they would proceed 
by plane upon arrival of fuel, the lack 
of which had forced them to land before 
arriving in Japan. The craft was 
somewhat damaged, the report contin- 
ued. The French Consul will aid them 
in continuing their trip, according to 
announcements which have been made. 





Arrow Plans Foreign Bases 


LINCOLN (nes.)—Plans for establish- 
ing distributing bases in foreign coun- 
tries and U. S. possessions are being 
considered by Arrow Aircraft & Motors 
Corporation, of Havelock, Neb. They 
would be shipped knocked-down and put 
together at assembly plants. Inquiries 
concerning Arrow sport planes have 
been received from seventeen countries 
within the past few months, it is stated. 


Russians at Craig, Alaska 


SEATTLE (wasu.)—Reports of the 
Russian plane, “Land of the Soviets,” 
on its way from Moscow to New York, 
indicate it was forced down near Water- 
fall, 12 mi. north of Craig, Alaska, on 
its flight from Sitka to this city. Two 
of the crew who reached Craig said the 
mechanical trouble could not be repaired 
until a new engine was shipped to them. 





Soon to Open Hamilton 
Propeller Plant in West 


BURBANK (catir.) — The Hamilton 
Aero Manufacturing Company, builder 
of Hamilton airplane propellers, is to 
occupy a western factory, to be com- 
pleted Nov. 1 at the United Airport, 
at this city, which is being constructed 
for United Aircraft & Transport Cor- 
poration under the direction of Boeing 
Air Transport, according to Boeing 
officials. The Milwaukee plant of the 
air screw company will continue to 
operate. 

The Hamilton Propeller Company is 
a unit of the United Aircraft & Trans- 
port Corporation, of which the Boeing 
companies are also subsidiaries. The 
company plans to use this new plant for 
manufacturing, testing and experimen- 
tation in metal propeller designs and to 
service propellers requiring factory 
handling in the West. 


Air-Wheels for Swallow TP’s 


WICHITA (xan.)—The new “Air- 
Wheels” produced by Goodyear -will be 
standard on Swallow training planes, 
according to W. C. Vail, Swallow firm 
executive. Engineers of the company 
are now designing a new type of gear 
to accommodate the Goodyear wheels. 








Bennett Race Balloons Before the Take-Off 





HE LINEUP OF BALLOONS at the start of the Gordon Bennett International 

Balloon Race at St. Louis, Sept. 28. At this writing, results of official 
measurements to determine whether Ward T. Van Orman, in the “Goodyear 
VIII,” or Captain Kepner, in the Army entry “Scott Field,” was victor, are 
awaited. The “Scott Field” is shown second from the left, while the Goodyear 
bag is second from the right. Lying third from the left is the Navy entry which 
toek third, giving the United States a clean sweep. 
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Young Sworn In 
As Air Secretary 


Blee Among Possibilities 
For Post of Aero Director 


WASHINGTON (p.c.)—Maj. Clar- 
ence M. Young, former Director of 


Aeronautics, has been sworn in as 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, succeeding William P. 
MacCracken, Jr., resigned. 

Major Young was born at Colfax, 
Iowa, July 23, 1889, is a graduate of 
Drake University, and received a de- 
gree of LL.B. at Yale in 1910. He still 
holds the commission of Major in the 
Air Corps Reserve and is commanding 
officer of the 313 Observation Squadron. 
Entering the Army Air Service in May, 
1917, he served eighteen months over- 
seas. During a flight over the Italian 
front he was shot down by anti-aircraft 
guns and was held prisoner for five 
months. 

He pioneered in commercial aviation 
immediately following the war and was 
one of the first to engage in the sale of 
aircraft for civilian use. On Oct. 5, 
1926, Major Young was appointed Chief, 
Division of Registration of the Aero- 
nautics Branch and later, as Chief, Di- 
vision of Air Regulations, built up the 
aeronautics inspection force which is 
now carrying out the licensing, identi- 
fication and inspection of civilian air- 
craft. This section is also charged with 
the responsibility of licensing pilots and 
mechanics and with the enforcement of 
air traffic rules. 

On June 28, 1927, he was appointed 
Director of Aeronautics, which position 
he has held until his recent promotion. 
Among the names that are mentioned 
most frequently as Mr. Young’s suc- 
cessor as Director of Aeronautics is 
that of Harry H. Blee, present Chief 
of the Airport Division. 

William P. MacCracken, Jr., the first 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, appointed to that post on 
Aug. 11, 1926, by Coolidge was expected 
to leave New York City Oct. 8 for Chi- 
cago. He will attend the annual meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association, 
of which he is secretary, in Memphis 
the week of the 21st. Mr. MacCracken 
will probably return to Washington 
Nov. 1. Later, he will become affiliated 
with the aeronautics industry, it is said. 
Mr. MacCracken’s future plans have 
not been definitely made known. 





Prepare for Guggenheim Test 


MITCHEL FIELD (t. 1.)—Tests of 
the Handley Page Guggenheim Safe 
Aircraft Contest entry are being ar- 
ranged here. The craft, a sesqui-plane 
equipped with slotted wings, is powered 
with an Armstrong-Siddeley Mongoose 
engine. Preliminary flights have been 
made by Maj. James H. Cordes, chief 
test pilot for Handley Page, and by 
Lieut. Stanley N. Umstead, attached to 
Mitchel Field, and Capt. Thomas Car- 
roll, official pilots for the competition. 
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P & W Now Has 


24: Service Bases 


Large Air Transport 
Firms Included in System 


HARTFORD (conn.)—Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Company has now es- 
tablished 24 authorized service and parts 
stations at various strategic points from 
Coast to coast and from Canada to the 
Canal Zone, according to C. W. Deeds, 
sales manager. The large air transport 
operators named for this service have 
facilities especially fitted for the work. 

The 24 companies to act as authorized 
parts and service dealers are as follows: 

Universal Aviation Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Universal Aviation Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo.; Universal Aviation 
Corporation, Kansas City, Mo.; Uni- 
versal Aviation Corporation, Wichita, 
Kan.; Pan American Airways, Itic., 
Brownsville, Tex.; Pan American Air- 
ways, Inc., Cristobal, Canal Zone; Mad- 
dux Air Lines, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Maddux Air Lines, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Southwest Air Fast Express, 
Inc., Tulsa, Okla.; Boeing Air Trans- 
port, Inc., Omaha, Neb.; Boeing Air 
Transport, Inc., Cheyenne, Wyo.; Boe- 
ing Air Transport, Inc., Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Reno, 
Nev.; Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Oak- 
land, Calif.; Pacific Air Transport, 
Inc., Portland, Ore.; Pacific Air Trans- 
port, Inc., Seattle, Wash.; Aero Corp. of 
California, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Aero Corp. of California, Inc., El Paso, 
Tex.; Stout Air Services, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich.; Stout Air Services, Inc., Cleve- 


land, Ohio; Northwest Airways, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Pan American Air- 
ways, Inc., Miami, Fla.; the Pratt & 


Whitney Aircraft Company, Hartford, 
Conn.; the Canadian Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Company, Ltd., Longueuil, Que- 
bec, Canada. 





To Oppose Fuel Tax in Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY (oxta.)—Sev- 
eral states allow exemptions or refunds 
to those using gasoline in aircraft in 
order to compensate for gasoline taxes 
originally drafted for motorists, points 
out W. B. Estes, of the Oklahoma State 
Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber 
is collecting information from officials 
of other states in order to make a defi- 
nite start in the campaign for tax ex- 
emption of airplane-used gasoline in 
Oklahoma. Exemption is granted at 
present by Kansas, Arkansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Iowa. In Alabama, 
Tennessee, Wyoming, and Nebraska, 
however, aeronauts must pay the fuel 
tax in company with those operating 
cars on the public roads. 





To Enlarge Goodyear Defender 


AKRON (oun10).—Plans to add 15,000 
cu.ft. to the capacity of the “Defender,” 
newest and largest Goodyear blimp, re- 
cently damaged at Detroit, are an- 
nounced by Goodyear officials. 








Loaded Cessna to 18,100 Ft. 


WICHITA (xan.)—Flown by Steve 
Lacey, test pilot, a standard four-place 
Cessna cabin monoplane with gross 
load of 3,350 lb. is reported to have at- 
tained an altitude of 18,100 ft. in 1 hr. 
10 min. in a recent flight here. Mar- 
cellus M. Murdock and Col. H. G. 
Odell, officers of the Wichita Chapter, 
N.A.A., and F. H. Dobbe, were pas- 
sengers. 





Aero Exports for July 
Reach Total of $735,922 


WASHINGTON (p. c.)—Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, figures for July, 
show the exportation of aircraft valued 
at $342,122, engines valued at $163,081, 
and parts, excepting tires, $230,719. 
This gives a total of $735,922. 

Canada led in the number of aircraft 
received with eight valued at $68,756, 
while five were transported to Mexico, 
valued at $59,900. Other countries ex- 
ported to were Brazil, two for $74,000; 
United Kingdom, one for $56,400; 
Japan, three for $54,221; Chile, two for 
$26,000; and China, one for $2,845. 

Panama received fourteen aircraft en- 
gines with a total value of $88,466, 
while 23 engines were exported to 
Mexico, having a value of $43,300. En- 
gines sent to other countries were as 
follows: France, three valued at $10,853 ; 
Peru, one valued at $7,670; United 
Kingdom, two valued at $4,100; Canada, 
three valued at $3,550; Poland and 
Danzig, one valued at $2,700; and 
Australia, two valued at $1,529. 

A total of $77,545 worth of parts were 
received by Canada, while the second 
place went to Soviet Russia in Europe, 
with parts valued at $73,769. Other 
countries to which were exported more 
than a thousand dollars’ worth were 
Panama, $11,590; United Kingdom, 
$9,744; Japan, $8,806; Peru, $7,589; 
Mexico, $7,707; France, $5,241; Cuba, 
$5,002; Australia, $4,894; Germany, 
$3,325 ; Brazil, $3,200; Denmark, $2,742; 
Philippine Islands, $2,016; Chile, $1,159, 
and Italy, $1,090. 





Test Fire Fighting Chemicals 


UTICA (Nn. y.)—Utilizing two gaso- 
line soaked airplane wrecks, American 
LaFrance & Foamite Corporation re- 
cently gave a demonstration of airplane 
fire fighting with Foamite and Alfite 
at its local experiment station. Besides 
company officials, the event was viewed 
by Wing Commander L. S. Breadner 
and Squadron Leader H. Edwards, 
Canadians. 





Bredouw Firm in New Quarters 


KANSAS CITY (mo.)—Occupancy of 
a new building has just been taken by 
the Bredouw Hilliard Aeromotive Cor- 
poration at the municipal airport here. 
The company is Mid-Western distrib- 
utor for Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion and also operates a general airplane 
and supply business. 
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Sikorsky Addition 
Begun at Bridgeport 


BRIDGEPORT (conn.)—Ground has 
been broken for an addition to the 
Sikorsky plant here to be used as an 
experimental laboratory for the engi- 
neering department. The building, 
which will provide 40,000 sq.ft. of addi- 
tional floor space, will be devoted 
entirely to engineering experiments 
with new designs and changes in de- 
signs of present planes. Fletcher- 
Thompson, Inc., industrial engineering 
architects, are completing the plans. 
Further additions to the factory 
building are expected to be started 
within a few months. Increase in or- 
ders is given as the reason for the 


expansion. An output of 50 amphibion 
planes, having a sales value of over 
$1,000,000, is anticipated during the 


first year of operation. N. O. Smith- 
Peterson, general manager, stated that 
the concern is now employing 300 men, 
adding to its force at the rate of 60 
per month, and expects to have from 
1,000 to 1,200 on the payroll within a 
year. 

The plant is located on South Main 
street, Stratford, a suburb of this city, 
almost directly across the street from 
the Bridgeport Airport, operated by 
Curtiss Flying Service. Sikorsky is 
using the airport for test flights and 
other activities at the present time, but 
a seaplane ramp is being constructed 
from the rear of the plant into the 
Housatonic River. 

The ramp, which is expected to be 
ready for use by Jan. 1, is 400 ft. long. 
Amphibions may land in Long Island 
Sound, taxi into Stratford Harbor and 
up the river to the ramp, where wheels 
can be dropped and the plane run up on 
land and into the service hangar. 





Eight More Planes Approved 


WASHINGTON (op. c.) — Approved 
type certificates: issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce during the week end- 
ing Oct. 5, according to certificate, make 
and designation, type, power plant, use- 
ful load, and gross weight, are as fol- 
lows: No. 240—Waco CS-225, three- 
place open biplane, Wright R-760 225 
hp., 938 Ib., 2,600 Ib., without center 
section tank, 972 lb., 2,600 lb.; No. 241— 
Moreland M1, three-place open mono- 
plane, Wright J-5, 800 lb., 2,800 1b.; 
No. 242—Fairchild 42, four-place closed 
monoplane, Wright 300 hp., 1,448 Ib., 
4,300 Ib.; No. 243—Cessna DC6A, four- 
place closed monoplane, Wright 300 hp., 
1,248 Ib., 3,180 Ib.; No: 244—Cessna 
DC6B four-place’ closed monoplane, 
Wright 225 hp., 1,229 Ib., 3,100 Ib.; No. 
245—Bellanca PM300, four-place closed 
monoplane, Wright 300 hp., 2,310 Ib., 
4,600 Ib.; No. 246—Ford (Stout), fif- 
teen-place closed monoplane, one Wasp 
450 hp., two Wright 300 hp., with center 
section tank, 5,630 Ib., 12,910 Ib., with- 
out center section tank, 5,330 Ib., 12,560 
Ib.; No. 247—Doyle 02 two-place open 
monoplane, LeBlond 65 hp., 529 Ib., 
1,321 Ib. 
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Approved Schools 
Reach Total of Eleven 
WASHINGTON (p. c.)—Recent ad- 


ditions to the list of approved air 
schools is as follows: No. 8—Curtiss 
Flying Service, Valley Stream, L. L., 
Limited Commercial and Private 
licenses in combination with New York 
University ground course; No. 9— 
Universal Flying Service, Lambert 
Field, St. Louis, Mo., ground and 
flying (Transport, Limited Commercial 
and Private licenses) ; No. 10—Curtiss 
Flying Service, Grosse Ile, Mich., 
ground and flying (Limited Commercial 
and Private licenses); No. 11—Cali- 
fornia Aerial Transport Flying School, 
Municipal Airport, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Transport, Limited Commercial, and 
Private licenses in combination with 
Western College of Aeronautics ground 
course. 

Ones previously approved are Airtech 
Training School, San Diego, Calif.; 
Aero Corporation of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif,; Embry-Riddle Flying 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Parks Air 
College, East St. Louis, Ill.; D. W. 
Flying Service, Leroy, N. Y.; T. C. 
Ryan Flying School, San Diego, Calif. ; 
and Universal Aviation, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





Boeing Using Electric 
Heat Treating Furnaces 


SEATTLE (wasH.)—A most modern 
heat treating department now is in- 
cluded in the Boeing Airplane Company 
plant, this city, where three electric 
furnaces, with heating chambers 3, 5 
and 10 ft., respectively, are employed. 
Thermostatically controlled, these fur- 
naces perform more of the steel heat- 
ing work, while a 5 ft. auxiliary gas 
oven is available for use in emergencies. 

The temperatures of the three elec- 
tric furnaces are indicated constantly 
by automatic recording pyrometers. 
The alloy steel treated consists princi- 
ually of nickel steel and chrome molyb- 
denum steel which are used in struc- 
tural tubing, struts, landing gears, axles 
and similar parts. 

The nickel steel is subjected to a 
maximum temperature of 1,500 deg. F. 
and the molybdenum steel is treated to 
a maximum of 1,625 deg. F. After the 
parts have remained in the furnace the 
required time, they are quenched in oil 
and become hardened. 





D.A.C. Program Outlined 


DETROIT (micu.)—Plans for the de- 
velopment of Detroit Aircraft Corpora- 
tion along lines such as those of General 
Motors Corporation were discussed at 
a meeting of the former company re- 
cently when prominent East and Middle 
West bankers were guests of the com- 
pany here. Edward S. Evans, presi- 
dent of the Detroit Aircraft Corporation ; 
Harold Emmons, chairman of the board; 
and Mr. Mayo, chief engineer of the 
Ford Motor Company, outlined the 
program. 





Increase “Pacemaker” Production 


NEW CASTLE (pet.) — Orders for 
Bellanca “Pacemakers” have come in 
so rapidly, that production of them is 
going ahead on Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays while the plant operates 
each night until ten o’clock using two 
shifts. Craft of this new type are being 
turned out at the rate of four a week. 





Canadian Holding Firm 
Acquires C.T.A. Service 


MONTREAL (QvE.) — Canadian 
Transcontinental Airways, Ltd., has 
been absorbed by a group of aircraft 
operating companies having wide rami- 
fications in Eastern Canada. On behalf 
of Aviation Corporation of Canada, Ltd., 
Drury and Company financial house, has 
acquired a controlling interest in the 
Quebec company. Aviation Corporation 
of Canada, Ltd., it will be recalled, was 
a recently incorporated company to act 
as a holding company for International 
Airways, Ltd., and Interprovincial Air- 
ways, Ltd., formerly the Fairchild Avia- 
tion Company of Grand’ Mere, Que. 
Later Canadian Airways Company, Ltd., 
was acquired. 

Col. R. H. Mulock has been appointed 
general manager of Canadian Trans- 
continental Airways, which position he 
will fill in addition to being general 
manager of Canadian Airways and 
International Airways. Robert Cannon, 
former president, will now be vice 
president of the Quebec company. 

Last year the planes of Canadian 
Transcontinental flew 56,053 mi. in 544 
hr., 1320 passengers were carried and 
65,347 lb. of freight and 94,185 Ib. of 
mail transported. The company oper- 
ated four Fairchild monoplanes, two 
Loening amphibions, and one Stearman 
machine, which have been taken over 
by the Drury interests. 





Alliance Firm Increases Capital 


ALLIANCE (oxn10)—Capital stock of 
Alliance Aircraft Corporation has been 
increased from $300,000 to $500,000 and 
the issuance of 2,000 additional shares 
of both common and preferred stock has 
been authorized. Stockholders at a 
meeting in the company plant here, 
voted to increase the preferred stock 
3,000 to 5,000 shares and the common 
from 3,300 to 5,300. Approximately 
two-thirds of the stockholders attended 
the meeting. 


Husky Plane Parts to Army 
BUFFALO (vn. y.)—Consolidated Air- 


craft Corporation here has received an 
order from the U. S. Army Air Corps 
for an order of spare parts for Con- 
solidated Husky trainer planes, valued 
at $265,000, according to Ray P. Whit- 
man, assistant general manager of the 
company, who says the order will be 
filled within the next few months. 
Delivery is also to be made to the Si- 
amese Government of spare parts total- 
ing $7,000. 








Ten New Airplanes 
Will Be Offered Soon 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—Reports con- 
cerning the development of ten new 
planes under construction or undergoing 
tests have been received here recently. 

A new two-place monoplane was 
recently demonstrated by Charles F. 
Rocheville of Emsco Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, at Long Beach, Calif. 

American Eagle Aircraft Corporation 
expects to test its latest product, a full 
cantilever taper wing four-place cabin 
monoplane, within the next few days. 

Twentieth Century Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Ravena, N. Y., will start construc- 
tion of a two-place open cockpit mono- 
plane immediately. 

Crawford Metal Airplane Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif., has started con- 
struction of a six-place monoplane to 
carry a Wright 300 hp. engine . It 
will have upturned wing tips of the 
Junkers type, and will use Goodyear 
“Air-Wheels.” 

Swift Aircraft Company, Wichita, 
Kan., has conducted test flights of a new 
two-place training biplane. 

Yunker Aircraft Company, Wichita, 
Kan., has been testing a new three-place 
biplane with Wright engine designed by 
Felix W. A. Knoll. 

Taft Airplane Corporation, Eliza- 
beth City, N. C., has conducted test 
flights of its “Kingfisher” seaplane. 

The Hilton Super Mid-Wing mono- 
plane, designed _by Ralph Hilton, 
Wichita, Kan., is expected to be shown 
soon. It has a Whirlwind 165 engine. 

Alliance Aircraft Corporation, Al- 
liance, Ohio, expects to submit a three- 
place biplane to government officials for 
approval, within a few weeks. 

Kansas City Aircraft Company has 
its first plane under construction. The 
company is building a new factory 
building at Fairfax Airport to~ cost 
about $130,000. 


Szekely Engines Ordered 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—Additional con- 
tracts for SR-3 and SR-5 radial engines 
have been received by Szekely Aircraft 
and Engine Company, of Holland, 
Mich., according to the Eastern repre- 
sentative of the firm stationed here. One 
power plant of the SR-3 type is being 
delivered to Ward G. Thomas, Middle- 
town, N. J., who is experimenting with 
a high-wing, one-place, light monoplane 
recently built. He plans to use six 
SR-5 engines in future productions. 
Cairns Aircraft Company of Naugau- 
tuck, Conn., will use Szekely engines 
as standard equipment. 








Carry Edison Lamps in Ford 


CLEVELAND (on10)—Fifty electric 
lamps having the sensitive carbon fila- 
ment and duplicating throughout the 
first Edison bulb were flown by a Ford 
transport recently from here to Detroit. 
They are to be used at Dearborn Oct. 21 
in demonstration of the original perfec- 
tion of the electric lamp. The delicate 
lamps were carried without breakage. 
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Insurance Men 
Figure Death Rate 


Fatalities on Scheduled 
Flights Put at 1 in 4,000 


HARTFORD (conn.)—On scheduled 
air routes flown today by licensed pilots, 
a person runs the chance of death only 
once in 4,000 times, it has been dis- 
closed in a report of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America. 

Only thirteen passengers were killed 
last year out of some 50,000 carried on 
regular flights, according to figures 
computed .by a committee consisting of 
J. E. Hoskins, assistant actuary of the 
Travelers Insurance Company; R. D. 
Murphy, vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Company, and H. R. 
Bassford, assistant actuary of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

As it was not possible to determine 
the number of passengers carried on 
other than scheduled trips, they were 
not able to work out a death rate for 
persons of that type. When it came to 
fatalities among pilots, it was discov- 
ered there were 35 for every thousand 
aviators with Federal licenses for the 
first six months of 1928 and 25 per 
thousand the last half of the year. 

The death rate among holders of 
transport licenses reached a total of 32 
per thousand, and although this rate 
may seem surprisingly high for fliers 
of the most experienced type, it can 
be explained by the fact they generally 
do a great deal more flying then pilots 
in other classifications. 

Limited commercial aviators, whose 
passenger-carrying activities are lim- 
ited to specified areas, had a mortality 
rate of sixteen per thousand; industrial 
pilots, of whom there were only about 
50 active during 1928, experienced no 
deaths; while private license fliers met 
death on an average of eight times in a 
thousand. 

Mail pilots, due to their flying opera- 
tions which are often carried out re- 
gardless of bad weather conditions, ex- 
perienced the highest death rate of all, 
their proportion being 45 in a thou- 
sand. Though Army and Navy pilots 
do a great deal of flying which includes 
aerobatics, their fatality rate was lower 
than those of commercial pilots. 

In considering Reserve and National 
Guard tabulations, hours in the air 
were used as a basis. During the last 
three years, the Army Reserve have 
only had one death in every 3,000 hr. of 
flying while the Naval Reserve met 
with a fatal accident once for every 
1,200 hr. in the air. The National 
Guard has even a better record with 
death coming only once in every 4,800 
flying hours. 


Miller Named to Royal Society 


BALTIMORE (mp.)-—— William H. 
Miller, chief of research of Berliner- 
Joyce, has been elected an Associate 





Fellow of the Royal Aeronautical So-| 


ciety of Great Britain in recognition of 
his accomplishments in aerodynamics. 





- Solo Endurance 
Record to Speich 
LONG BEACH (catir.)— 


A new non-refueling solo en- 
durance record is claimed 
here for Vern Speich, Santa 
Ana flier, who is reported to 
have broken Lieut. Herbert 
Fahy’s record of 36 hr. 56 
min. with a flight of 38 hr. 
48 sec., Oct. 2-3...Joe- Nikrent, 
N.A.A.. timer, observed the 
flight. 











Great Northern Buys 
Virginia, Minn., Service 


ST. PAUL (minn.)—Northern Min- 
nesota Flying Service of Virginia, 
Minn., has been purchased by Great 
Northern Aviation Corporation, with 
headquarters in this city, Mark M. 
Hurd, president of the corporation, an- 
nounced. 

Executive offices of the company will 
be moved to St. Paul, while the school 
and flying service will continue to oper- 
ate from Virginia as the Northern Min- 
nesota division of Great Northern. Lieut 
Clinton J. Sigel, president of the flying 
service, will continue as general man- 
ager. 

The flying school formerly operated 
by Lieutenant Sigel has been enlarged 
and new equipment purchased, making 
the school one of the best in the Great 
Northern system. 

The Virginia municipal airport, now 
ready for landing and servicing of 
planes, is one of the finest in the state 
outside of the Twin Cities. Paved run- 
ways and lighting equipment are now 
being installed. 





Air Law Study at Northwestern 


CHICAGO (1LL.)—An air law insti- 
tute has been founded here by the North- 
western University School of Law. The 
program of the institute is to furnish an 
information service to lawyers through- 
out the country during the year and to 
hold a summer school during June or 
July. Prof. Carl Zollman of the faculty 
of Marquette University’s school of law 
at Milwaukee, has been appointed to the 
advisory board. He is a student of air 
law. 





Helium Plant at Las Animas 


DENVER (coto.)—A factory is. being 
built at Thatcher, near Las Animas, by 
The Helium Company of Louisville, Ky., 
on the site of a large deposit of natural 
gas yielding 7.07 per cent helium, which 
is nearly 4 per cent more productive of 
that gas than previous sources. Four 
and a half million cubic feet will be de- 
livered to the Navy Department this 
year. The Helium Company has filed 
incorporation papers in Colorado. 
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Radio Considered 
At Safety Congress 


CHICAGO (1m1.) — Possibility that 
the radio will play a greater part as an 
aid to safe flying than any other de- 
velopment along aeronautical lines in 
the past year was asserted at the 18th 
Annual Safety Congress held here. 

This point was brought out by Lester 
D. Seymour, general manager of Na- 
tional Air Transport who was among 
the many aviation leaders assembled 
here for the convention. Others of the 
topics discussed concerned accident 
causes, blind flying and its progress, 
need of a more accurate and delicate 
altitude-measuring instrument, govern- 
ment restriction of passenger lines 
whose planes are not equipped with 
latest safety devices, aircraft factory 
hazards, and more adequate ground 
facilities. 

Another topic brought before the 
Congress members was that of judging 
when a pilot on a mail and express route 
should be prohibited from flying in bad 
weather. It was suggésted final deci- 
sion be left to the pilot and under 
no conditions should he be made to fly 
against his wishes, 


Savoia-Marchetti 8-55 
At St. Louis on Trip West 


ST. LOUIS (mo.)—On an initial cross- 
country flight to demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of taking a large transport 
seaplane inland, the Savoia-Marchetti 
S-55 has stopped here on its way across 
the continent from Port Washington, 
L. I. From here, it will fly to southern 
cities, including New Orleans, before 
making a tour of western cities and 
finally landing at Los Angeles where 
it will be delivered to a customer. 

It is a fourteen-passenger twin-hull 
monoplane, powered with two Isotta- 
Fraschini engines set in tandem. The 
American Aeronautical Corporation is 
manufacturing seaplanes of this type at 
Port Washington and is sponsoring the 
present flight. 

Cities already visited include Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. Capt. Piero Bonelli, Italian 
navigator, and Harold Sarey, mechanic, 
are making the trip which is in charge 
of pilots William Atwater and E. K. 
Jaquith. 


Add More Seats to 8-55 


PORT WASHINGTON (1. 1.)—De- 
partment of Commerce has approved 
the placing of two seats in the rear of 
each hull of the Savoia-Marchetti S-55 
seapla:ies, according to the American 
Aeronautical Corporation here. They 
are likened to the rumble seats of an 
automobile. Facing toward the tail, 
the seats allow full vision below, above, 
and to the rear, and occupy space 
formerly used for storing baggage. 
Two additional chairs may also be in- 
stalled in the forward compartment. 
These improvements have been made by 
the Italian designers of the seaplane. 
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Fidelity Firm Joins 
Aviation Underwriters 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—Owen C. Tor- 
rey, of the Marine Office of America, 
and J. Russell Parsons, of Chubb & 
Son, co-managers of Associated Avia- 
tion Underwriters, announce the formal 
entry of Fidelity and Casualty Company 
into the association. 

In addition to Fidelity & Casualty 
Company the other members of this 
group underwriting aviation risks of 
all kinds, are as follows: Alliance 
Assurance, American of Newark, Amer- 
ican Eagle, Bankers’ Indemnity, Con- 
tinental, Federal, Fidelity-Phenix, Fire- 
men’s of Newark, Glens Falls Insurance, 
Glens Falls Indemnity, Hanover, London 
Assurance, Marine, Merchants of New 
York, Merchants Indemnity, Sea, 
Springfield, and U. S. Guarantee. 

The acquisition by the Associated 
Aviation Underwriters of Fidelity & 
Casualty and the Bankers’, which re- 
cently joined the organization, strength- 
ens its ability to underwrite accident, 
liability, and compensation business. 
The entire group of Associated com- 
panies has assets approximating four 
hundred million dollars. 

It was stated by these underwriters 
that the rapid growth of the aviation 
industry has greatly increased the de- 
mand for insurance protection against 
characteristic risks of all varietiés. 


Sixty Appointed to Air Corps 
WASHINGTON (p. c.)—Sixty second 
lieutenants of the Air Corps Reserve, 
have been commissioned second lieuten- 
ants in the Air Corps, Regular Army, 
according to an official announcement 
here. Examinations for the posts were 
held last June, and the men selected 
represent 31 states and Hawaii. 





Navy Accessory Order 
To Great Lakes Aircraft 


CLEVELAND (on10) —A_ $185,000 
contract for aircraft pontoons and ac- 
cessories has been awarded to Great 
Lakes Aircraft Corporation by the 
Navy Department. Deliveries are to 
be completed within 90 days. 

The contract calls for 50 main floats 
and 90 sets of small wing-tip floats, 
together with attachments and acces- 
sories. These floats are for use on 
Navy 02-U Vought observation planes, 
designed for over-the-side and catapult 
launching. The main floats are 22 ft. 
in length and weigh only 375 lb. each, 
being constructed entirely of duralumin. 

This order raises the total of busi- 
ness placed with Great Lakes by the 
Navy to approximately $1,000,000. The 
order previous to this was for 18 three- 
purpose bombing and torpedo planes, 
known as the TG-1 series, and powered 
with Pratt & Whitney “Hornet” engines. 





Instruments Used in Fog Flying Experiments 








1 


Giance Into tHE Cockpit of Lieutenant Doolittle’s Consolidated training 

plane is afforded in the above photograph, which shows the instruments used 
by the Army flier in his recent blind flying test in which fog landings and 
take-offs were simulated. Beside the standard Pioneer panel, the four special 
instruments are shown as follows: 1—visual radio beacon, 2—Sperry gyroscopic 
artificial horizon, 3—Kollsman sensitive altimeter recording height above the 
earth within a dozen feet, and 4—extremely sensitive directional gyroscope. 
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Thomas-Morse 


On Army Order 


Building 70 All-Metal 
Observation Airplanes 


NEW YORK (n. y.)—Production of 
70 all-metal observation planes for the 
Air Corps is being started by the 
Thomas-Morse Aircraft Corporation, a. 
division of Consolidated Aircraft Cor- 
poration. The manufacture of these 
planes will involve the sum of nearly 
one million dollars. 

The craft, which will have a wing 
span of 40-ft. and length of 28 ft., will 
be known as 0-19-B type and con- 
structed of duralumin and steel. They 
will be powered with Wasp engines. 
With a gross weight of 4,900 Ib., they 
will be equipped with three guns and 
125 lb. of bombs which can be released 
through a special cockpit: A crew of 
two will be carried. 

Delivery of the first planes will be 
made shortly after the first of the year 
and the full order will be completed by 
July, 1930. As the production increases, 
the working staff will be increased to 
approximately 450 men, according to 
B. D. Thomas, vice-president, chief en- 
gineer of the Thomas-Morse company. 

Approximately 73,000 sq.ft. of floor 
space in Unit 4 of the Consolidated Air- 
craft plant will be used by the Thomas- 
Morse division. Raymond Ware, secre- 
tary of the company, will be in charge 
of the sales division, while Mr. Thomas 
will act as vice-president and chief engi- 
neer, working with Lawrence D. Bell, 
general manager of all Consolidated 
interests. 

The Thomas-Morse company is de- 
veloping several other new types em- 
bodying their new type of construction, 
the first of which is an experimental 
Army pursuit plane powered with a 
Curtiss Hex 600 hp. engine. The first 
plane of its type has been completed and 
is now undergoing test flights by the 
Army Air Corps at Dayton, Ohio. It is 
a single seater having a 28 ft. wing 
span known as the Viper pursuit. 

The company is also developing a new 
type of metal mail plane powered by a 
475 hp. Wasp engine which will be 
capable of handling 1,200 lb. of mail. 
This plane has a 40 ft. wing span and 
is 30 ft. in length with large gasoline 
capacity. 





Taper Wings to San Salvador 


TROY (on10)—Waco Aircraft Com- 
pany recently shipped three Taper 
Wings to San Salvador, Central 
America, for government use and in- 
tends sending a representative shortly 
to instruct native pilots and mechanics 
in care of the planes. Negotiations are 
underway with several other South 
American countries. Recent carload 
shipments of the Waco company in this 
country include ones to Tex LaGrone, 
Kansas City, Mo., C. Dallas, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Nilson Mueller, 
Orlando, Fla.; and Houston Airplane 
Company, Houston, Tex. 
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Three Portland 
Companies Band 


First National Flying 
System Inc., is Organized 


PORTLAND (ore.)—Three Portland 
aviation concerns have been joined 
under a holding corporation, First Na- 
tional Flying System, Inc., with a capi- 
talization of $250,000. The companies 
are: 

Rankin System, Inc., which has syu- 
dicated the Rankin System of Flying 
Instruction to 64 schools scattered all 
over the United States. 

Aircraft Builders, Inc., associate 
concern formed to manufacture the 
Student Prince, new two-place training 
and sport biplane. 

Adcox Schools, Inc., well established 
aeronautical and automotive school. 

The subsidiary companies are to re- 
tain their identity for operation pur- 
poses. The holding company also has 
all manufacturing and _ distribution 
rights to the Davis Safety Control 
stick, developed by a Portland man. 

The first Student Prince plane was 
given its first public demonstration at 
the Portland airport Sept. 21 after being 
given severe private tests at Pearson 
Field, Vancouver, Wash. 


Factory at Portland 


No date has been set for the start of 
manufacturing since the new financial 
development. A factory site is yet to 
be chosen although it will be situated 
in or near Portland, the announcement 
said. 

James A. Malarkey, Portland furni- 
ture manufacturer, is president of the 
holding corporation. Other officers and 
directors are: George A. Braley, auto 
dealer, vice president and director; sec- 
retary and director, C. R. Peck, attor- 
ney; treasurer, J. E. Allen, vice-presi- 
dent of the Adcox schools, and direc- 
tors: G. G. Gerber, leading auto repair 
man; J. Kegerreis, president, Rankin 
System; Professor Klemin, Charles J. 
McPherson, oil burner manufacturer; 
John W. Parker, oil importer and 
manufacturer, and E. J. Swindells, fur- 
niture manufacturer. 

A list of stockholders made public 
includes the names of many prominent 
capitalists and manufacturers. 


Coordinated Instruction 


A systematic coordination of effort 
between the three subsidiary companies 
is planned. Elementary airplane in- 
struction will be given in schools served 
by the Rankin System syndicate. Grad- 
uates of those courses will be enrolled 
in the Adcox school for advance work 
in airplane construction and kindred 
studies. The factory of Aircraft Build- 
ers expects to recruit its skilled work- 
men from students in the Adcox school. 
Market for the planes will be created 
by the flying schools. 

It has been pointed out that the Ran- 
kin School of Flying is not connected 
with the new holding firm, being a sepa- 
rate organization. 


Glides Two Hours at Cape Cod 


SOUTH WELLFLEET (mass.)— 
This year’s gliding record was reported 
established here recently by Rolf von 
Chlingensperg, instructor of the Cape 
Cod Glider School. He made a flight 
of two hours and seven minutes. The 
American gliding record was made in 
the summer of 1928 by Peter Hessel- 
bach who stayed aloft four hours and 
five minutes, but this does not begin to 
approach the German world mark of 
over seventeen hours. 





Aviation Corp. Forms 
Transportation Division 


NEW YORK (v. y.) — Establishment 
of a Transportation Division by The 
Aviation Corporation is expected to 
speed up and facilitate traffic on the 
10,000 mi. of airlines controlled by that 
corporation. The company also handles 
fifteen per cent of this country’s air 
mail poundage and nearly fifty per cent 
of the number of air passengers. 
Graham B. Grosvenor, president of 
The Aviation Corporation which is a 
$20,000,000 holding and development 
firm, announced the *appointment of 
Tom Hardin, former vice-president and 
general manager of Southern Air 
Transport, now a subsidiary of The 
Aviation Corporation, as director of 
operations in this new division. He will 
be assisted by Robert J. Smith, formerly 
general traffic manager of Southern 
Air Transport. These two men will 
coordinate the operations of Universal 
Aviation Corporation, Colonial Air- 
ways, Embry-Riddle Aviation Corpora- 
tion, Interstate Airlines, and Southern 
Air Transport among other companies. 





Louisiana to Draft Air Code 


BATON ROUGE (t1a.)—Aid of the 
Louisiana Highway Commission and 
mayors will be sought by the recently 
appointed state aviation committee for 
the purpose of drawing up an air code 
similar to Federal regulations, and get- 
ting communities and highways air- 
marked. Plans for emergency landing 
fields and data available to towns plan- 
ning airports, is also another aim of the 
group, which is headed by Travis Oliver, 
president of the Delta Air Service and 
of the Central Trust and Savings Bank 
of Delta. He is assisted by T. H. 
Taylor, New Orleans, and James T. 
Amiss, Baton Rouge. An attempt will 
be made to put some legislation before 
the next session of the legislature. 





Goodyear Blimps to Florida 
JACKSONVILLE (ria.) —W. C. 


Young, manager of the aeronautical 
department of the Goodyear Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, announces that 
the company is making plans to winter 
four of the Goodyear lighter-than-air 
ships in Florida this season. Both 
Miami and St. Petersburg are building 
hangars costing $30,000 to help house 
the ships. 
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Russell Tour Brings 
Many Chute Contracts 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—The Russell 
Parachute Company, San Diego, Calif., 
has just completed a 10,000 mi. aerial 
survey through Edwin Magruder, fac- 
tory representative. The tour, taking 
him through the West, Southwest and 
South, included visits to air transport 
lines, schools, dealers, and others con- 
nected with the aeronautical industry. 
Demonstration jumps were made at air- 
ports and landing fields. Companies with 
whom Mr. Magruder made contracts for 
chutes included Advance Aircraft Com- 
pany, Troy, Ohio; Aero Supply Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kansas, Central Air 
Terminal Co., Chicago, Ill.; Curtiss 
Flying Service, New York City; East 
Coast Aircraft Sales Corporation, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Embry-Riddle Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Eastern Aeronautical 
Corporation, Newark, N. J.; J.A.N. Air- 
craft Company, Detroit, Mich.; Knapp 
Flying Service, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Parks 
Air College, East St. Louis, IIL; 
Thompson Aeronautical Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Washington Airport, 
Inc., Washington, D. C.; Interstate 
Airlines, Incorporated, Evansville, Ind. ; 
Dennison Airport Operating Company, 
Atlantic, Mass.; National Aircraft Sup- 
ply Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
C. Dallas, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.: Robbins 
Flying Service, Akron, Ohio; Aviation 
Country Club, Hicksville, Long Island, 
N. Y.; Robertson Aircraft Corporation, 
Anglum, Mo; Southern Air Transport, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





Lindbergh, Scientists 
Begin Maya Expedition 


BELIZE (sritisH HONDURAS )—Flights 
over the jungle land sections formerly 
the site of Maya civilization, have 
marked the start of the Lindbergh 
Archaeological Air Expedition which 
left here recently. Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh is the only pilot in the party 
although his wife has had some expe- 
rience handling a plane. 

According to the plans, landings will 
be made here at the end of each day, 
though there are chances the plane may 
land in the interior if a suitable spot is 
found. Dr. Alfred V. Kidder, head of 
the Archaeological Department of the 
Carnegie Institution is being assisted 
in his observations and work by Dr. 
Oliver Ricketson of the same institu- 
tion who is regarded as an authority of 
Maya history. 





Keystone Adds New Building 


BRISTOL (pa.) — Keystone Aircraft 
Corporation has moved some of its 
activities into a new building which 
adds some 50,000 sq.ft. to its quarters 
here. Airport Development and Con- 
struction Company of Philadelphia, 
which acted as consultant and construc- 
tion engineer for the recently-dedicated 
Central Airport, Camden, erected the 
structure. 
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{iim PERSONNEL ~till] 


Eart S. Betts has been appointed 
director of publicity for National Glider 
Association. Mr. Betts was formerly 
publicity director for Redpath Chautau- 
quas, and chairman of the aviation com- 
mittee of Detroit Adcraft Club. 

Maj. D. R. McLaren, manager in 
British Columbia for Western Canada 
Airways, has been on fisheries patrol 
service with a base at False Creek. 

JuLIAN Ly Les, former division traffic 
manager of Texas Air Transport in San 
Antonio, has been made assistant gen- 
eral traffic manager of Southern Air 
Transport. Frep McConnext will fill 
the San Antonio position. 

W. G. FErRsTEL, recently district pas- 
senger agent in Chicago for [Illinois 
Central System, has been appointed gen- 
eral traffic manager of Continental Air 
Services, Inc. 

CiaupE F. Giitcurist has been made 
operations manager for Central Airlines 
division of Universal Aviation Cor- 
poration. 

Louis D. StrRICKLER, sixteen years 
old, graduate of Parks Air College, has 
been appointed demonstration pilot by 
Curtiss Flying Service in Pennsylvania. 

Capt KENNETH B. CoL.incs has been 
appointed chief pilot for Gates Aircraft 
Corporation. > 

RicHarD B, Barnitz has been named 
by the city council as director of mu- 
nicipal airports at Los Angeles, Calif. 

L. J. LEwWALLEN has been appointed 
director of aviation training sales for 
Universal Aviation Schools division of 
The Aviation Corporation. 

“Pat” Murpuy, former assistant to 
the general traffic manager of T.A.T., 
has been appointed director of sales 
promotion and advertising for Detroit 
Aviation Corporation. 

FREDERICK N. ScHusTEDT has been 
appointed airport engineer for Leonard 
Macomber, Inc., Chicago, constructors 
of airports and golf courses. 

Mitton A. Fuecy has been made city 
passenger agent for Mamer Air Trans- 
port at Spokane, Wash. 

Lieut. Harry A. Sutton has begun 
his duties as supervisor of technical 
equipment for The Aviation Cor- 
poration, 

A. C. Eckman, chief pilot of Alaska- 
Washington Airways, has been trans- 
ferred from the Alaska-Seattle to the 
Seattle- Vancouver run. 

CHARLES McLean, former aviation 
editor of the New York American has 
heen appointed aviation editor of the 
Detroit Free Press. 

Ws. H. Jackson has been made spe- 
cial supervisor of Axelson Aircraft En- 
gine Company. Raymonp E. IMHOFF 
becomes purchasing agent for Axelson 
Machine Company. 

Louis Firsut, former Detroit cor- 
respondent for AVIATION, is assistant 
manager of the 1929 National Air Tour. 

Marion TAYLOR, recently aviation 
editor of the Detroit Free Press, has 
ioined the staff of Curtiss Flying Serv- 
ice in Detroit. 

CaDEN JENKINS has been appointed 
aS special representative in charge of 


sales promotion for the Aero Corpora- 
tion of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Kinc H. Younec, formerly general 
traffic manager of Southwest Air Fast 
Express, has resigned his position to 
re-enter the newspaper field. R. A. 
FLEMING, formerly general traffic man- 
ager for National Air Transport, has 
taken this position with S.A.F.E. 

AxEL Swanson and V. I. Powers 
have been transferred from the Braniff 
division of Universal to the Cleveland 
division as pilots. 

W. L. CAMPBELL has been appointed 
resident manager for Boeing Air Trans- 
port at Burbank, Calif. 





Schools and Colleges 


New York UNIVERSITY, in co-opera- 
tion with the Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
Committee, offers four courses on avia- 
tion in its regular fall semester cur- 
riculum. Five courses will be included 
in the special aviation short course to 
begin Oct. 14. 


Parxs Arr CoLiece, East St. Louis, - 


Ill., reports the sale of 147 courses dur- 
ing September. 

Vancouver (B. C.) TECHNICAL 
ScHoo is offering an airplane construc- 
tion course. 

St. Louits-UNIVERSAL FLYING SCHOOL 
graduated its third class, comprising 
fourteen students, recently. 

MICHIGAN STATE AVIATION SCHOOL 
offers night classes in meteorology and 
navigation under the instructorship of 
Donald Post. 

PorTLAND Airways, INc., has taken 
over the aeronautical instruction branch 
of Hill Military Academy, formerly 
operated by Hill Aeronautical School, 
Portland, Ore. 

CENTRAL TECHNICAL ScHooL, Tor- 
onto, Ont., offers an evening class in 
aircraft mechanics. 

Bor1nc ScHooL oF AERONAUTICS, 
Oakland, Calif., reports an advance 
registration of 95 students prior to its 
opening Sept. 16. One week later, a 
total of 125 students had been enrolled. 

Von HoFrFMANN AIRCRAFT SCHOOL, 
St. Louis, has inaugurated a special mid- 
week course on airplane engines only, 
an eight weeks’ airplane mechanical 
course, and a six weeks’ welding course. 





Representatives Named 


TraAveL Arr—Curtiss Flying Service, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Leland Peoples, Tulsa, 
Okla.; H. C. Lippiatt, Los Angeles. 


But_er—Albuquerque Airport, Al- 
buquerque, N. M. 


Ryan—Lancaster Airways, Lan- 


caster, Pa. 


RANKIN “STUDENT PrINcE”—Asso- 
ciated Aircraft Corporation, Los An- 
geles, for Southern California. 


Davis—Aero Corporation of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, for Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
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iim TRADE TIPS «aul 
It has been reported that 


Mayor T. R. Finley of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., has appointed J. J. Mitchell 
chairman of a committee to select a site 
for a municipal airport. 

The Chambers of Commerce of Pa- 
coima and San Fernando, Calif., have 
selected a 240-acre site for an airport 
to serve both communities. 


Thomasville (Ga.) city council has 
taken a 5-yr. lease on a 213-acre airport 
site. 


An administration building 45 x 100 
ft. is being planned for the Fort 
Worth, Tex., municipal airport. 

Business men of Sedalia, Mo., are 
planning to build an airport. 

An open competitive examination for 
senior aeronautical draftsmen will be 
held by the United States Civil Service 
Commission at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. Applications must be filed by 
Oct. 31, 


The Lincoln Airways, E. J. Sias, man- 
ager, is planning erection of 80 x 100 ft. 
hangar at the airport of Lincoln, Neb. 


The city of Miami, Fla., has granted 
permission to the Viking Flying Boat 
Company to erect a $15,000 hangar at 
the Venetian causeway, municipal sea- 
plane base. 


The city manager of Long Beach, 
Calif., is considering bids for construc- 
tion of a hangar, office building and gas 
and oil station at the municipal airport. 





New Firms Announced 


WESTERN AIRCRAFT DISTRIBUTORS, 
San Francisco, Calif.; capital $150,000; 
by C. T. Eastman, R. A. Newall, W. H. 
Ruddell; to deal in aircraft. 


THe SouTHERN F_yers, Inc., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; to deal in aircraft and 
conduct a taxi service. 


Orecon PaciFic ArrLings, Portland, 
Ore. ; capital $10,000; by E. W. Haines, 
V. A. Johnson, T. B. Handley. 

Ponper Fiy1nc Service, Portland, 
Ore.; capital $5,000; by Cecil J. 
Pounder, L. L. Pounder, Earl T. 
Pounder ; to conduct a flying school. 

PaciFIc AEROMOTIVE CORPORATION, 
Seattle, Wash.; by Willard H. Mohlor 
and Alf. Haugan; to deal in airplanes. 

ALAMOSA ArRPoRT, INc., Alamosa, 
Colorado; capital $50,000; by C. H. 
Woodward, A. F. Bethman, W. D. 
Sheelef. 


NorTHEAST AERO CorporaTION, New 
York, N. Y.; capital $20,000; by Philip 
Kraut, David Devarce, Max Singer; to 
deal in aircraft. 

AssociaTEpD Arr Servicss, Ltp., San 
Francisco, Calif.; by E. P. Kayser, 
S. G. Whittelsey, H. W. Klee, H. J. 
Sabalot, M. S. Sonna, Thomas F. 
Butler, M. L. Gorman, R. S. Gorman, 
A. P. Mantz; to deal in aircraft, operate 
a taxi service and conduct a flying 
school. 
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Air Mail service between Miami- 
Atlanta-New York will be doubled, be- 
ginning Oct. 15. 

Boeing Airplane Company has moved 
into its new $70,000 hangar at Seattle, 
Wash. 

Wausau, Wis., plans to construct an 
electric beacon of 8,000,000 cp. on Rib 
Mountain, the highest point in the state. 

Approximately 5,845,000 Ib. of air ex- 
press were carried in the United States 
during the past three years, according to 
statistics issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Radio apparatus for transmission and 
reception of weather reports has been 
installed at the Springfield, Mass., air- 
port. 

National Aero Reserves has been 
formed in Kansas City to promote fly- 
ing and interest in aviation. Sidney Q. 
Noel is president; Harry C. Dille, vice- 
president; Clifton R. Coleman, executive 
secretary. 

Officials of Ohio Bell Telephone Com- 
pany have agreed to co-operate with the 
state bureau of aeronautics in securing 
reduction or elimination of the wire 
hazard along the limits of airports. 

A total of 11,723 persons either 
arrived at or departed from Los Angeles 
by air during August. 

Pickwick Airways has added another 
Ryan brougham to the fleet of ten 
planes operating on its route from Los 
Angeles to Mexico City. 

Sanders Air Service, Inc., has opened 
a combined automobile and airplane 
service station at Los Angeles Metro- 
politan Airport. 

The Austin Company, Cleveland, has 
been awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of a hangar 100 x 120 ft. at 
Colonel Green’s Round Hill Airport, 
near New Bedford, Mass. It will cost 
$40,000. 

Boston Chapter of National Aero- 
nautic Association held an air meet fol- 
lowed by a tea dance at Boston Airport 
Oct. 4. 

New York Automobile Club has 
established an air travel division. 

The new Donaldson lighting system 
at Grosse Ile Airport, Detroit, was in- 
augurated with a series of successful 
tests on Oct. 3. 

Figures for the first year of opera- 
tion of the Montreal-Toronto service 
show an efficiency of 96.3 per cent, with 
100 per cent for three summer months 
just completed. Planes operated by 
Canadian Airways, Ltd., flew 184,258 
mi. with 14,973 Ib. of mail. 


Fairbury, Neb., held an air circus 
Sept. 28 to raise funds for an airport. 

Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois has purchased an S 38 Sikorsky 
amphibion, with two Pratt & Whitney 
Wasps, for patrol and other business 
purposes. 

Lady Heath, who was injured at the 
National Air Races, has almost com- 
pletely recovered, and plans to fly again. 


All Army flight surgeons assigned to 
the Air Corps hereafter will receive 10 
hr. dual flying instruction. 


An airplane will lead the drive of 
3,000 reindeer, recently purchased by 
the Canadian Government, from Kotze- 
bue Sound in Arctic Alaska to Kitti- 
gazuit Peninsula in the Northwest 
Territories of Canada. 

Test flying for Emsco Aircraft Cor- 
poration is now being conducted on the 
company’s new 75-acre field. 


National Air Transport carried 205,- 
134 lb. of air mail during August, 
showing an increase of 14,060 lb. over 
the previous month. 

“Red” Harrigan, test pilot for Ryan 
Aircraft Corporation, has flown more 
than two hundred Ryan planes on their 
trial flights without having a single 
accident. 

Five new Avro Avians built by Ot- 
tawa Car Manufacturing Company were 
delivered recently to Royal Canadian 











AERONAUTICAL CALENDAR 


Oct. 5-21 National Air Tour, Starting from 


Ford Airport, Dearborn, Mich. 
— Airport Conference, Atlanta. 
a. 





Oct. 14 





Aeronautics program, A.S. M. E., 
Akron, during convention to be held 
Octe 21-23. 


Conference on Municipal Airports at 
Washington, D. C., under auspices of 
the American Road Builders Asso- 
ciation. 
Discussion of airport paving at 
Eighth Annual Asphalt Paving Con- 
a West Baden, Ind., Oct. 28- 
ov. I. 


All Western Airport Conference, Los 
Angeles Calif. 


Intercollegiate Aeronautic 
ence, Columbus, Ohio. 


Western Aircraft Show, Los Angeles. 


Lehigh Airport Design Competition 
loses. Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company. 


National Aviation Week, Mexico, in- 
cluding air show and air display at 
Mexico City. 


Regional Airport Conference for New 
England, Bridgeport, Conn. 


1930 National Air Show, auspices Aero- 
February nautical Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Louis. 

New York Aviation Show, auspices 
Aviators’ Post, American Legion. 
Second Annual Pittsburgh Aircraft 
Show. Motor Square Garden, Brown 
Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa. Office is 
Aero Club, Pittsburgh, William Penn 
Hotel. 

All-American Aircraft Show, Detroit 


New York Aircraft Salon, auspices 
Metropolitan New York Division, 
Distributor-Dealers Section, Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, at 

— Square Garden, New York 
ity. 


AIR MEETS 
Denver, Colo., Municipal Airport, 
dedication and races. 


Air Circus at Utica, N. Y., Municipal 
Airport. 


Air Carnival, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Air Meet, Ranger, Tex. Airport. 
AIRPORT DEDICATIONS 


Oct. 22 





Oct. 24-25 





Oct. 31 





Nov. 7-8 





Nov. 8-10 Confer- 





Nov. 9-17 
Nov. 18 








Dec. 10-16 





Dec. 16 








Feb. 5-12 





Mar. 6-15 





April 5-13 
May 3-10 











Oct. 18-21 





Oct. 19-20 





Nov. 5-7 Municipal Airport, 





Nov. 11 




















Oct. 14 Tennessee’s Sky Harbor, Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn. 

Oct. 20 Curtiss Reynolds Flying Field, Glen- 
view, 

Nov. 11 Duluth Municipal Airport, Duluth. 
Minn. 

Nov. 15 ne Airport, St. Louis 

0. 
Nov. 15 Kinsolving Airport, Abilene, Tex. 
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Air Force training center at Camp 
Borden, Ont. 

The Aeronautics Branch has ruled 
recently that the maximum load of 
Ford tri-motored Wasp planes of the 
Southwest Air Fast Express may be 
increased from fourteen to fifteen 
passengers. Seating arrangements have 
been altered to accommodate fifteen 
passengers comfortably. 

Plans for carrying 1,000,000 pas- 
sengers on short flights next year at $1 
per ride are being made by the Ameri- 
can Society for Promotion of Aviation, 
which this year sponsored two flying 
circuses which carried 60,000 persons at 
that rate. 

Southwest Air Fast Express an- 
nounces the opening of ticket offices in 
the automobile clubs of Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati. 

A new assembly building at Lambert- 
St. Louis Field has been completed for 
the production of the Curtiss “Thrush” 
six-place cabin monoplane. 

The reported merger of Dayton Air- 
plane Engine Company and Eastern 
Aircraft Corporation is still in the 
negotiation stage. 

Esquitnalt has been decided upon* as 
an airplane base for Victoria, B. C. 

University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn., will take its football team to and 
from a game in Mexico City, by air- 
plane. Yale University Aeronautical 
Society has arranged excursion rates for 
students desiring to fly to the game with 
Georgia University at Athens. 

Two glider clubs have been formed 
at South Bend, Ind., with a total mem- 
bership of about 70. 

Fairfax Airport, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo., receives an income of $950 daily 
from natural gas produced at the field. 


A preliminary survey for an electric 
power line between Bridge River and 
Vancouver, B. C., was recently com- 
pleted in four days by airplane. 

Pan American Airways has been 
carrying passengers from Miami to 
Havana who would ordinarily use the 
railroad service, as a result of damage 
to the track between the mainland and 
Key West. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad has arranged the schedule of 
some of its trains for direct connection 
with T.A.T. service. 

Firm opposition to further state legis- 
lation for controlling airplanes wag, de- 
veloped at a recent meeting of New 
York State Aviation Commission. 

It is reported that with the placing of 
$1,000,000 new capital in the business, 
control of General Airplanes Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., has passed to new 
interests. It is said that present offi- 
cials will be retained. 

Consolidated Aircraft Corporation of 
Buffalo is testing a new high wing 
eight passenger monoplane, said to be 
capable of a 155 m.p.h. cruising speed. 

The air lines across Lake Michigan 
with terminals in Milwaukee and Grand 
Rapids, Mich., are offering ten-ride com- 
mutation tickets at a rate reduction. 
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Special Lighting 
For Columbia Gorge 


WASHINGTON (op. c.)—Installation 
of airway beacons through the Colum- 
bia Gorge on the Portland-Pasco air- 
way presents a problem not hitherto 
encountered, according to Capt. F. C. 
Hingsburg, chief engineer, Airways 
Division, of the Department of Com- 
merce. It is highly desirable to route 
the planes through the Gorge, in spite 
of the difficulties, because during the 
winter months continual rains and low 
ceiling, he reports, make any other line 
considerably more difficult. Wind cur- 
rents in the Gorge make it possible to 
get through there when flying else- 
where would be impossible. 

The Gorge is rather narrow, about 
2 or 3 mi. in width, with high embank- 
ments on each side. In order that fly- 
ing may take place at night without 
the danger of side-hill collisions, it is 
necessary to resort to a new type of 
lighted aids. It has been decided to 
try out a sign in a form of the letter 
“T” which will be mounted at the 
projecting points at the elevation of 
flight on both sides of the Gorge and 
point out the direction in which the air- 
plane must necessarily fly to get 
through. 

On account of the lack of commer- 
cial power, it will be necessary to 
establish aero-electric generators for 
furnishing current to the electric signs. 
The lights placed in this sign will be 
similar to the boundary light units 
used on the intermediate landing fields 
and will be spaced uniformly 10 ft. 
apart. It is believed that the spacing 
of these lights will enable the pilot to 
determine distances at night as he ap- 
proaches the lights and give the lights 
the margin that is required to get 
through safely. 


S.A.F.E. Adds New Line 


DALLAS (tex.)—Daily round trip 
service between Dallas and Wichita 
Falls was inaugurated Oct. 1 by the 
Southwest Air Fast Express. This serv- 
ice will connect at Wichita Falls with 
lines to Tulsa, Kansas City and 
St. Louis. A plane leaves Love Field 
daily at 8:30 am., arriving Wichita 
Falls at 9:55 a.m. Returning, the plane 
will leave Wichita Falls at 3:20 p.m., 
and arrive in Dallas at 4:30 p.m. 


Omaha-St. Louis has Night Mail 


OMAHA (nes.)—Night air mail serv- 
ice between Omaha and St. Louis over 
Universal Air Lines was inaugurated 
with the departure of the first plane at 
1:10 a.m., Oct. 2. The mail planes will 
leave daily at the same time, making the 
trip in about 4 hr. 











Special Rates For 
Blind Passengers 
TULSA (oKLA.)—Blind air 


travelers in the Southwest 
may be able to travel without 
charge in the future as a re- 
sult of a ruling announced by 
‘ officials of both Southwest Air 
Fast Express and the Braniff 
Air Lines. On both lines the 
blind passenger and his escort 
will be carried for the price 
of one fare, a practice which 
has been in vogue with many 
railroads for some time. 











Middle States Adds Stop 


CLEVELAND (on10)—Starting this 
week planes of the Middle States Air 
Lines, Inc., of Akron, which operates 
between Pittsburgh, Akron and De- 
troit, will stop at Cleveland. This will 
give Cleveland another passenger line 
to Detroit and Pittsburgh. 


Radio Sets Installed 
By Northwest Airways 


MINNEAPOLIS (minn.)—Radio re- 
ceiving equipment is now being installed 
on transport planes of Northwest Air- 
ways, Inc., operating air mail and pas- 
senger service between the Twin Cities, 
Chicago and intermediate points. Order 
for the equipment has been placed with 
the Radio Corporation of America, the 
sets to cost about $600 apiece. Seven 
planes will have the sets. David Little, 
manager of the Radio corporation’s 
aeronautics division, will supervise the 
installation. 

The Government radio weather re- 
porting stations at La Crosse, Wis., and 
Chicago will be used by Northwest Air- 
ways in receiving weather reports. It 
is planned to install transmitting sets at 
a later date. 








Mapping Mississippi Valley 


MOLINE (111i.)—Using the Moline 
Municipal Airport as a base, the Hamil- 
ton-Maxwell Company, of New York 
City, started a mosaic map survey of 
the Mississippi River from St. Louis to 
Minneapolis Oct. 1. The work is being 
done for the United States engineers, 
by order of the Department of Com- 
merce and will be used for flood control 
work. Two Fairchilds piloted by A. C. 
Brown and A. E. Hamer, of the Inter- 
state Air Lines, Inc., of Evansville, Ind., 
are being used. 


Operators Divided 
In Mail Rate Parley 


Formula for Reduction 


Proves Difficult to Find 


WASHINGTON (op. c.)—Conferences 
aiming toward rate reduction of air mail 
were begun Sept. 30 between Assistant 
Postmaster General W. Irving Glover 
and a group of contractors. Postmaster 
General Walter F. Brown had indicated 
that on the basis of present rates the 
air mail would cost the Government 
$3,000,000 for the current fiscal year, 
and he therefore expressed his unwill- 
ingness to approve the extension of 
eight important contracts which expired 
during the week of Oct. 1-7 without 
downward revision of rates. 

The Postmaster General requested the 
eight operators concerned to devise a 
formula which could be used as a gen- 
eral basis for rate reduction. A com- 
mittee was formed consisting of Harris 
M. Hanshue, Western Air Express, 
Inc.; L. H. Mueller, Varney Air Lines; 
Col. L. H. Britten, Northwest Airways, 
Inc. ; Col. Paul Henderson, National Air 
Transport, Inc.; Phil Johnson, Boeing 
Air Transport, Inc.; George B. Schier- 
berg, Robertson Aircraft Corporation ; 
Gen. John F. O’Ryan, Colonial Air 
Transport, Inc.; Hainer Henshaw, Con- 
tinental Air Lines, Inc.; Clifford Ball, 
Clifford Ball, Inc. 

On Oct. 7 the committee still found 
itself unable to reach an agreement, and 
at the present writing the Post Office 
Department has been asked for addi- 
tional information on its future policy. 
In a general conference on Oct. 3, the 
Postmaster General had expressed his 
feeling that the air transport industry 
needed no further help from his de- 
partment, while Mrs. Willebrandt, rep- 
resenting The Aviation Corporation of 
Delaware, contended that it was the in- 
tent of Congress that air mail operators 
should receive an indirect subsidy. It 
was agreed, however, that the time had 
not yet come to turn the question over 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for adjustment on a cost plus basis, and 
the Postmaster General indicated that 
his department would not support a bill 
to that effect now pending before 
Congress. 

It has also been indicated that if the 
contractors fail to agree on a suitable 
formula for rate reduction some Govern- 
ment agency will undertake to do so. 

It is probable that, if necessary, 
present contracts will be extended for 30’ 
days pending an adjustment, instead of 
being thrown open for new bids. These 
contracts have run four years, and if 
extended will be for another six. 
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Eastern Air Express 
Starts N. Y.-Miami Route 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—The first regular 
trip on the new Eastern Air Express, a 
subsidiary of the General Aero Corpora- 
tion, bi-weekly service between this city 
and Miami was started from here Satur- 
day, Oct. 5. Three Bellanca six-place 
cabin planes, powered with new Whirl- 
wind Nines will be used, and it is ex- 
pected that additional planes will be 
added to provide a daily service by Dec. 
1. In the meantime, planes will leave 
Holmes Airport, in the borough of 
Queens, Tuesdays and Saturdays, and 
will leave Municipal Airport, Miami, 
Mondays and Thursdays. The fare is 
$145 from here to Palm Beach and 
$150 to Miami. A spur from Jackson- 
ville to Tampa probably will be in- 
stalled later. 

Regular stops will be made at twelve 
points along the route. The complete 
schedule follows: 


Lv.** LV.** 
6 KS 7 p.m. 
6:55 a.m. Philadelphia ....... 5:55 p.m. 
7:66 @.tm. DANOTE . 2.0. cee 4:55 p.m 
8:10 a.m. Washington ........ 4:40 p.m. 
9:20 a.m. Richmand* ........ 3:40 p.m. 
ie ee eee 2:05 p.m. 
12 Noon Camden, S. C.*...... 12:45 p.m. 
pig eee 12:15 p 
13:46 p.m. Columbia ..2..cccce 12:00 Toon 
2 eS re 10:45 a.m. 
4 p.m. Jacksonville* ....... 9:10 a.m. 
4:15 p.m. St. Augustine ...... 8:35 a.m. 
4:30 pam. DGyIONA ...o<-..0.- 8:20 a.m. 
6:10 — Paks Beach ....... 6:40 —_ 
6:50  _ rrr 6 

ieRead. ‘down going South. Read up ra 
ing No 


rth. 
Fueling stations 





To Ask Norfolk-Pittsburgh Bids 
WASHINGTON (p. c.)—Bids are to 


be asked soon for operation of an air 
mail route over the new route linking 
Pittsburgh, Washington and Norfolk. 
The route has been surveyed by the 
Aeronautics Branch and is scheduled to 
be lighted and ready for use by April 1, 
1930. The mail service probably would 
be opened about that time. This line 
will give Norfolk and Pittsburgh con- 
nections at Washington with planes 
operating north to New York and south 
to Miami. Connections for the West will 
be available through Cleveland as there 
is the Clifford Ball line between Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland at the present 
time. 





Columbus Asks Bids on Servicing 


COLUMBUS (on10)—The City Coun- 
cil has voted to ask the service director 
to advertise for bids for the concession 
of servicing planes at Port Columbus 
for a five-year period. The bidding is 
on how much the companies will allow 
the city per gallon of gasoline, and what 
percentage of the price of lubricants the 
city will be allowed in consideration 
of the right to operate on the air field. 
Previous to the decision there had been 
much debate precipitated by an alterna- 
tive plan by which the city would oper- 
ate the servicing operations. It was 
contended the city had no money to 
insta'l the necessary plant. 


Airport Distributes Dividends 


PINE BLUFF (arx.)—Stockholders 
of the Arkansas Airport Company, 
operator of the Toney Field here, have 
received the third quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 per $100 share of stock. The 214- 
acre airport represents an investment of 
about $230,000 and the major revenue 
is derived from gasoline lease to the 
Standard Oil Company of Louisiana and 
the airport club house lease. 





Richfield Beacon 





6 ENTY-THREE of the 34 _ bea- 
cons being installed in combination 
airport and roadside service stations 
along the Pacific Coast by the Rich- 
field Oil Company have been completed. 
Work on the remaining eleven is under 
way. The project involves placing these 
stations, equipped with a 120 ft. steel 
tower surmounted by a Sperry 8,000,000 
cp. beacon, at intervals of between 50 
and 100 mi. from the Mexican to the 
Canadian border. The stations are be- 
ing built adjacent to airports wherever 
possible. In California they are of 
Spanish design and further north are 
English in style. The chain is costing 
about $10,000,000. 





Brower Starts Omaha- Wichita Line 
WICHITA (xKAN.)—Wichita is the 


southern terminus of a new daily pas- 
senger line between this city and Omaha, 
opened Sept. 30 by the Brower Air Serv- 
ice Corporation, of Lindsborg, Kan., 
H. F. Brower is president. Planes leave 
Wichita and Omaha each day at 10:30 
a.m. and 3:30 p.m., making connections 
with cross country lines at both cities. 
Stops are made at Salina and Belle- 
ville, Kan. Curtiss Robin (Challenger ) 
planes are used. The Brower interests 
own and operate flying schools at Linds- 
borg, Salina and Belleville. 
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Prepare Atlanta, Ga., 
Conference on Airports 


ATLANTA (ca.) — The Southern 
Regional Airport Conference will be 
heid at the Atlanta-Biltmore Monday, 
Oct. 14, under the auspices of the Air- 
port Section, Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce. This will be the second such 
conference sponsored by the Airport 
Section, the first being the successful one 
held at Boston Sept. 23. A third is to 
be an All-Western Airport Conference 
at Los Angeles Nov. 7-8. 

The speakers and their subjects at 
the morning session will be as follows: 
“The Planning and Development of a 
Municipal Airport,” by George W. 
Forster, consulting engineer, Love-Sul- 
tan, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. “The Civic 
Club and Its Function in an Airport 
Planning Program,” by Hub Hahn, 
president, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Birmingham, Ala. “Manage- 
ment Methods of the Miami Airports,” 
by Andrew H. Heermance, Director of 
Aviation, Miami, Fla. “Uniform Serv- 
ice and Service Charges at Airports,” 
by William H. Mallon, executive staff 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
New York City. The afternoon session 
will be devoted to a round table question 
and answer forum. 





Mason & Dixon Line 
May Start by Nov. 15 


ATLANTA (ca.)—Direct air pas- 
senger service between Atlanta and 
Cincinnati and Detroit may be estab- 
lished by Nov. 15, it was learned 
recently, following a conference between 
F. W. Savage, of Mason & Dixon Air- 
lines, Inc., and Beeler Blevins, of this 
city. 

It is proposed to have two planes 
operating daily in both directions over 
the route. The Atlanta-Cincinnati hop 
will be made in about 3 hr. 30 min. 
while the entire trip from Atlanta to 
Detroit would be made in about 5 hr. 
30 min. for the express schedule and 45 
min. more on a schedule calling for 
local stops. It is planned to make stops 
at Knoxville, Middleboro and Lexing- 
ton. Flamingo planes will be used. 





Mail Shipment Totals 30 Sacks 
NEW YORK (vn. y.)—Boeing and 
N.A.T. mail planes recently carried 30 
sacks of securities valued at about $75,- 
000,000 over the transcontinental mail 
route. The shipment was composed of 
certificates for about 15,000 eastern 
stockholders of the Transamerica Cor- 
poration. Leaving Oakland on the night 
transcontinental Sept. 29, the shipment 
arrived here Oct. 1. 





Individual Hangars at Boston 


BOSTON (mass.)—Eight stalls to ac- 
commodate as many folding wing DH 
Moths have been erected at the rear of 
the Skyways hangar at the Municipal 
Airport. 
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Start Construction 
New Cleveland Port 


CLEVELAND (onH10)—Development 
of a 219-acre east side airport for 
Cleveland has been started by the 
Aviation Realty Company of which 
Yvon Milre, formerly distributor for a 
number of planes, is head. The new 
airport is located on SOM Center road 
and South: Miles road, with entrances 
on both roads. 

The airport is being developed pri- 
marily for the private flyer, although a 
section of it is being reserved for com- 
mercial enterprises. The operating 
organization will build a_ terminal 
hangar on the SOM Center side of 
the airport, which also will be used as 
a base to service planes. 

The site of the new airport is the 
same one considered by the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corporation before they were 
given land in Akron. It is 13 mi. from 
the Public Square of Cleveland and lies 
directly on the transcontinental air 
route. Private flyers will be able to 
lease hangar sites and build their own 
hangars to take care of single planes. 


To Study Radio 
Practices in Europe 


WASHINGTON (p.c.)—A study of 
current European systems of aviation 
radio communication is to be undertaken 
by Gerald C. Gross, an engineer of the 
Federal Radio Commission, who is now 
on his way to the meeting of the Inter- 
national Consulting Technical Commit- 
tee on Radio Communications at the 
Hague. His investigations will include 
the radio equipment in operation at 
Berlin, Paris and London. 

Mr. Gross will give particular atten- 
tion to: 1, present-day European aids to 
air navigation and frequencies and 
power used; 2, general communication 
frequencies and power used and normal 
distances ‘covered; 3, use of direction- 
finding apparatus on board aircraft; 4, 
type of radiobeacon used on land; 5, use 
of high frequencies for aviation and nor- 
mal carrying range. 








Offer Air-Rail-Bus Co-operation 


WICHITA (Kan.)—Through air-rail- 
bus co-operation just arranged, thirteen 
Kansas towns are offered excellent 
transportation connections with Central 
Air Lines, division of Universal system. 
The Arkansas Valley Interurban Rail- 
way Company and the Cardinal Stage 
Lines of Kansas have entered into an 
agreement with Central by which their 
schedules have been arranged so as to 
bring patrons to Wichita in time to 
catch Central planes to Kansas City, 
Topeka, Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 





Anchor Fences For Curtiss Ports 


CLEVELAND (on10)—Anchor Post 
Fence Company of this city announces 
it has a contract to build fences at 25 
airports of the Curtiss Airports Cor- 
poration. These airports are located in 
all-parts of the country. 


Standard Opens New Airport 


EL PASO (tex.)—Standard Airlines 
has announced the completion of their 
new eastern terminal at this city which 
was opened officially and dedicated Oct. 
6. The new field occupies 640 acres 
located 6 mi. northeast of the city.. The 
entire area has been leveled and graded 
and put into shape for the landing and 
boundary lights. The hangar has a 
storage space of 9,000 sq.ft. The ad- 
ministration building includes offices, 
pilots’ quarters and other conveniences. 





| Asks Airport 
$ Register Ruling 


MILWAUKEE (wis.) —A 
rule that no pilot shall be 
permitted to leave the county 
airport or have the privileges 
of the field upon arrival un- 
less he registers himself, his 
plane and the owner, as well 
as the names and addresses of ; 
his passengers, will be sought 
as a county measure by Maj. 
Stanley E. Piasecki, port 
manager. It is said that the 
airport authorities have had 
trouble occasionally with fliers 
who refused to fully identify 
themselves. Major Piasecki 
asks that the measure be in- 
cluded in the new rules now 
being drafted by the county ; 
highway committee, which has 
charge of the field. 











Curtiss Officials See 
Airport Developments 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—Progress of 
Curtiss airport developments throughout 
the United States will be studied by a 
group of officials of Curtiss Airports 
Corporation who left this city in a 
special car Oct. 7. Stops will be made 
at Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Houston, Los 
Angeles, Alameda, San Francisco, San 
Mateo, Chicago, Milwaukee, and Cleve- 
land. The trip is expected to take about 
three weeks. 

Members of the party will include: 
Walter S. Marvin, chairman of the 
board; Wm. F. Carey, president; David 
Visel, vice president in charge of busi- 
ness operations; B. R. Waite, chief 
engineer ; Jack F. Tuyls, field engineer ; 
H. W. Kroyer, treasurer; Col. G. W. 
Goethals; D. W. Knaggs, of the public- 
ity department of Curtiss Flying Service. 





West Coast Moves to Oakland 


SAN FRANCISCO (catir.)—West 
Coast Air Transport has transferred its 
operations from Mills Field, the munici- 
pal airport of this city, to the Oakland 
Airport. The change was made to afford 
better transfer facilities with the Los 
Angeles-bound planes of Western Air 
Express, according to officials of the 
company. 





California Aviation 
Club Plans Big Port 


LOS ANGELES (cauir.)—The Cali- 
fornia Aviation Club, backed by Harold 
J. Barneson, has been organized to-de- 
velop and operate a 222-acre field 2 mi. 
from Beverly Hills for private planes 
and a residential transport terminal. 
Mr. Barneson has invested $1,300,000 
in the acreage which is to be developed 
into an eight way turf field. 

With the proposed erection of a mod- 
ernistic club-house with full equipment 
for social and sport activities, the or- 
ganization will be an aviation country 
club where members can buy, learn and 
fly planes according to a system re- 
sembling the British club plan with ade- 
quate hangar and service facilities. 
Geo. E. Read is the executive head of 
the organization, which is said to be 
capitalized at $2,000,000; and Robert 
Blair, president of the California Air- 
craft Operators Association will be 
technical executive, giving advice to 
members on the purchase, instruction 
and servicing of their private sport 
planes. In addition, the club plans to 
rent planes for cross country and in- 
struction purposes. 





W.A.E. Plans $100,000 
Air Depot at Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES (catir.)—The new 
$100,000 air depot to be constructed here 
for Western Air Express will be four 
stories high, and will have facilities 
comparing favorably with those of a 
modern railroad terminal. In addition 
to the main waiting room, the first floor 
will have a restaurant, baggage room, 
ticket office and lounging room. The 
outside accommodations provide for the 
loading or unloading of five transport 
planes simultaneously. 

Offices of the field executives will be 
on the second floor. The third floor will 
be devoted to offices and equipment for 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., director of radio, 
and his staff. The fourth floor, pro- 
vided with glass walls, will be used by 
the chief dispatcher, and will have con- 
trols to direct arrival and departure 
of planes, as well as of all lighting 
equipment. 





Boeing Postpones Passenger Line 


SEATTLE (wasn.) — Boeing Air 
Transport has decided not to operate 
its “complete, regular passenger service” 
between San Francisco and Chicago, 
originally scheduled for this fall, until 
early next year, according to P. G. John- 
son, president. Unavoidable delay in 
making the desired ground preparations 
are said to be responsible for this change 
in plans. However, the company in- 
tends to place the seven eighteen-pas- 
senger transports now available in 
operation between San Francisco and 
Chicago in November. The company 
already is using these big passenger ma- 
chines on an overnight trip between 
San Francisco and Salt Lake City. 
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OEING has contracted with Stand- 

ard Oil Company of California for 
the surfacing of 4,000,000 sq.ft. of run- 
ways at United Airport, Burbank, Calif. 
The runways are 300 ft. wide and about 
3,500 ft. long. This contract does not 
include the asphalt and concrete sur- 
facing to be installed at various points 
on the field. 

Contracts for the construction of the 
experimental runway at Lambert-St. 
Louis field, described last week, have 
been let as follows: Two asphalt sec- 
tions to Bangert Bros. & Hays, Fergu- 
son, Mo. on a bid of $9,661 ; the concrete 
section to the Skrainka Construction 
Company of St. Louis, on a bid of 
$10,195. The Myers Construction Com- 
pany will handle the drainage work on 
bids of $9,284 and $7,485. 

Construction is expected to be com- 
pleted at the end of this month on a 
20x40 ft. steel building at the Des 
Moines, Iowa, airport for the use of 
Yellow Cab Airways, Inc. and Boeing 
Air Transport. 

The Waterbury, Conn. airport being 
developed by private interests has been 
graded and a hangar is to be erected 
soon. 

Three civic clubs of Meriden, Conn., 
have agreed to finance the installation 
of flood lights and other lighting equip- 
ment at the Meriden municipal airport. 
The field is still in process of con- 
struction. 

Contracts have been let for the con- 
struction of Curtiss Flying Service 
hangar at Oklahoma City airport. The 
hangar and field improvements involved 
will cost about $80,000. 

Nine Westinghouse chromolite land- 
ing lights are being installed at Cram 
Field, Davenport, Iowa. 

Work is started on the construction of 
the Three Rivers, Que., airport. The 
site is a mile long and 1,500 ft. wide, 
and it is expected to be in condition by 
early next summer. 

It is planned to dedicate Noyes Field, 
the Curtiss airport near Dallas, Texas, 
late this month. Work on the field has 
been progressing and contract is about 
to be let for the construction of a 142x 
144 combination hangar and administra- 
tion building, to be completed by Jan- 
uary 1. ~ 

San Benito, Texas, near the Mixican 
border, has recently issued $19,000 in 
bonds to be used to acquire a 120-acre 
airport site, development plans for which 
are already being prepared. 

Von Hoffmann Aircraft Company has 
recently completed another hangar at 
Lambert-St. Louis field. This structure 
is of brick and steel and measures 100x 
120 ft. A 40x120 ft. lean-to is to be 
added some time in the future and will 
comprise a waiting room, offices, private 
offices, lounge, retiring room, and other 
accommodations for personnel. Plans 
and specifications were prepared by B. 
Russell Shaw Company, Inc. 

Bellevue airport, a 340-acre tract near 
Omaha is being developed by Bellevue 
Airport Corporation, a private $500,000 
concern. 


The meteorological station at the Al- 
bany airport has been completed and 
instruments have been moved from the 
Ithaca office. A second story has been 
added to the present administration 
building at the airport to handle the 
Weather Bureau equipment. Matthew 
Peacock will be in charge. 

Improvements costing $5,000 have 
been made at the Jacksonville, Fila. 
airport in anticipation of the arrival 
of the National Air Tour. 

Contract has been awarded for the 
construction of a new hangar at the 
Brokenstraw Airport, near Youngsville, 
Pa. It will include a repair shop. 

The $11,000 flood and boundary light- 
ing system for the Valley Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, airport of Western Air 
Express, has been completed. There are 
24 boundary lights and the floodlight in- 
cludes a special lens made in France 
under the specifications of Western Air 
Express. 

Definite steps toward removal of all 
city high-tension electric lines and other 
wires from the vicinity of Boeing Field, 
Seattle, Wash., have been taken by the 
city utilities committee, which recently 
approved plans submitted by the super- 
intendent of lighting for rerouting and 
rebuilding the Seattle-Tacoma transmis- 
sion line and city feeder lines at an 
estimated cost of $101,756. 

The new $120,000 Curtiss Flying 
Service hangar, Toledo, Ohio was 
opened to the public Sunday, Sept. 22. 

Between $10,000 and $15,000 is being 
spent in improvements at the Great 
Falls, Mont. municipal airport. These 
improvements include a hangar and 
pilots’ quarters. Recently 61 additional 
acres were added to the airport area 
and three runways measuring 3,000, 
4,500 and 6,000 ft. in length are now 
available. 

The plan of the New Orleans Airport 
Commission for an airport on Lake 
Pontchartrain has not been dropped, it 
was announced recently. The project is 
being held in abeyance pending court 
routine. 

About $4,000 has been authorizeed for 
improvements at the Sactamento, Cal., 
municipal airport so that Boeing mail 
planes may land there. At present they 
use Maher Field, 12 mi. from the city. 

Residents of about 25 houses on the 
site to be developed for the Rhode Island 
State Airport near Providence have 
been notified to vacate and contracts for 
clearing the 350-acre site will be ar- 
ranged soon. 

More than 6,000 of the 10,000 piles 
required for the bulkhead at the Balti- 
more municipal airport are in place. 

National Parks Airways is building 
a 60x50 ft. hangar at the Pocatello, 
Idaho airport. The club house and din- 
ing room at Albuquerque airport is ex- 
pected to be ready for use by Jan. 1. 

Willard, N. M. is building an airport 
under the supervision of Albuquerque 
Airport, Inc. 

Appropriations totalling $62,500 have 
been made for improvements at Mills 
Field, San Francisco municipal airport. 
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The appropriation is distributed as fol- 
lows: $8,900 for landing lights, $29,300 
for pavements and $24,300 for drainage 
installation. 

Pounder’s airport, a private landing 
field on the eastern edge of Portland, 
Ore., is being developed by the Pounder 
Flying Service recently organized. The 
field has about 100 acres, has one run- 
way 2,000 ft. long running east and west 
and another 1,500 ft. long is to be built. 

The Thompson Aeronautical Corpo- 
ration’s amphibion base on the Cleveland 
lake front is to be improved during the 
winter months. New land has been 
acquired, doubling the present frontage, 
and a new dock will be built. 





Amend Aviation 
Radio Allocations 


WASHINGTON (np. c.) — Amend- 
ments were announced Oct. 3 by the 
Federal Radio Commission to its plan 
for the allocation of aviation radio 
channels which became effective Sept. 9 
[See page 83, issue of Sept. 28.] The 
changes make available on a temporary 
basis certain additional frequencies. 
The amendments are as follows: 

1. That the frequencies 12,180 and 12,210 
ke., designated by the President as re- 
served for Government experimental sta- 
tions, but available for assignment to 
commercial companies subject to recall by 
the Government upon six months’ notice, 
be made available on such temporary basis 
for emergency aeronautical point-to-point 
communications on chains during daylight 
hours only, provided, however, applicants 
desiring the use of such frequencies can 
show by reason of distance to be worked 
that such frequencies are required. 

2. That the channels, 6,155 to 6,410 ke. 
inclusive, heretofore designated for aviation, 
be made available to all chains for pri- 
mary assignment to plane-to-ground and 
ground-to-plane communication, and _ sec- 
ondarily for emergency aeronautical point- 
to-point service. 

3. That paragraph six of the Sept. 9 plan 
be modified with respect to the Blu2 
chain to read as follows: Western Air 
Express, 3,070, aeronautical and aircraft: 
Standard Air Lines, 3,460 point-to-point 
aeronautical; Mid-Continent, 6,350, pri- 
marily for aircraft and aeronautical, sec- 
ondarily for point-to-point aeronautical; 
West Coast Air Transport, 8,015, 12,180, 
point-to-point aeronautical, day only. 

4. That such existing licenses for aero- 
nautical and aircraft stations as do not 
conform to the plan of Sept. 9, and amend- 
ment thereto, be so modified as to conform 
to said plan. 


Dallas-Los Angeles 
Service Begins Nov. 1 


DALLAS (tTEx.)—Daylight service be- 
tween this city and Los Angeles will be 
inaugurated Nov. 1 by Great Southern 
Airways, Inc. Schedules have not yet 
been made public, but the 1,350 mi. will 
be covered in about 10 hr. 30 min., ac- 
cording to the announcement by J. B. 
Miller, vice-president. In operation, 
the line will consist of two divisions, 
from this city to El Paso and from El 
Paso to Los Angeles. 

Extension of the service to Atlanta, 
Ga., and from there to New York City 
is planned. It is expected that schedules 
will then be rearranged with part of the 
route flown at night to provide 24-hr. 
service from New York to Los Angeles. 
Great Southern Airways is a $2,500,000 
corporation (Delaware) of which C. M. 
Hatch, Los Angeles, is president. 
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Fritz Von Opel Flies 
1} Mi. in Rocket Plane 


FRANKFORT (Germany )—The first 
flight of a plane propelled by rockets 
was made here Sept. 30 by Fritz Von 
Opel in a small machine designed by 
himself and Friedrich Sanders. The 
flight lasted 75 sec. and covered about 
14 mi. at an average altitude of about 
50 ft., according to reports. The wreck 
of the machine in landing, in which the 
pilot was uninjured, was said to be due 
to the fact that police would not allow 
it to be flown beyond the limits of the 
flying field, and a sharp turn in an 
unfavorable wind was _ consequently 
necessary. 

The “Sander Rak 1” is more like a 
glider than an ordinary plane. It has 
a wing-spread of about 30 ft., and is 
provided with steering fins behind the 
wings. It has a very short fuselage 
similar to that of a glider, in the rear 
of which the rockets are arranged. In 
the first flight, powder rockets developed 
by Sanders were used, but he is said to 
have developed a new liquid explosive 
for them which will be much more 
powerful. It is noteworthy that the 
machine was started from a special car- 
riage on a track only about 50 it. 
long. 

Fritz Von Opel, the pilot, is heir to 
the Opel automobile works which re- 
cently incorporated with General Motors 
Corporation. He had previously demon- 
strated the use of rockets in an auto- 
mobile which attained a speed of 120 
m.p.h. in 8 sec. Both he and Sanders 
report themselves as satisfied with the 
first trial of the rockets in a plane, and 
annoznce their intention of devoting 
themselves entirely to the development 
of rocket planes in the future. 





Chile Has Eleven Airports 


SANTIAGO (cu1LeE)—Nine of the air- 
ports in Chile are available for com- 
mercial use, although they have not as 
yet been completely developed. Large 
fields with hangars have been estab- 
lished at or near Copiapo, Penuco, 
Arica and El Salar de Carmen. In ad- 
dition, military fields are maintained at 
El Bosque (near Santiago) and Iquique, 
but private and commercial planes are 
forbidden their use except by special 
permission. Emergency fields have been 
constructed near Ovalle, Antofagasta, 
Talea and Rancagua which, it is ex- 
pected, will eventually be developed 
into regular airports. The navy main- 
tains a seaplane base at Quinteros. 
El Bosque is the only field which has 
been lighted as yet. The Helio system 
outlining the edges of the runway has 
been instaNed in preference to flood- 
lighting. 





Von Opel takes off 





Blériot Offers Racing Cup 


PARIS (FRANCE)—Some years ago, 
there were speed contests for land ma- 
chines such as those for the Gordon 
Bennett Cup, the Beaumont Cup, the 
Deutsch de la Meurthe Cup, and the 
Pulitzer Trophy, but they all were al- 
lowed todrop. Now M. Louis Bleériot, 
the first man to cross the English Chan- 
nel by plane, has announced the creation 
by him of a trophy for a pure speed con- 
test between land planes. The rules are 
not yet published, but it is understood 
that there is to be a limit fixed for the 
power, and a fairly low one at that. 





Adjust Schedules 
For Mexico Service 
LOS ANGELES (ca.ir.) — Standard 


Airlines, Inc., has announced a coali- 
tion with the Corporacion Aeronautica 
Transportes whereby Los Angeles and 
Mexico City will be brought within 
about 32 hr. of each other. The joint 
efforts of the two airline companies will 
shorten the traveling time between 
these two cities by more than 22 hr. at 
a reduction in fare of almost $20 each 
way, according to Jack Frye, president 
of the Standard company. The scheme 
is merely an agreement providing for 
an adjustment of schedules to furnish 
through service, and no financial merger 
has been contemplated. Standard Air- 
lines planes leave this city daily at 9 
a.m. and arrive in El Paso at 5:15 p.m., 
where through eastbound passengers 
can make direct trans-continental con- 
nections. Those destined for Mexico 
City board a plane the next morning at 
6 a.m., arriving. in Mexico City at 5:15 


p.m. 


Capt. Broad Leads 
In Zenith Cup Event > 


PARIS (France) — The Société du 
Carburateur Zénith, whose interest in 
air matters was proved for many years 
by the presentation of many aviation 
prizes, created some time ago a new 
cup for light planes. The competition 
takes the form of an international chal- 
lenge, open to machines of the first and 
second categories of the F.A.I. (two- 
seaters weighing less than 400 kg. 
empty). The winner must cover, 
between May 1 and Sept. 30, a given 
circuit at the highest commercial speed, 
with a minimum speed of 62 m.p.h. 
The competitor winning three times, in 
succession or not, becomes permanent 
holder of the Challenge Cup. 

The trophy was in competition for 
the first time this year; the circuit 
chosen was as follows: Paris, Tours, 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Marseilles, Lyon, 
Paris, a total of about 1,040 mi. The 
pilot was compelled to land in each of 
the towns above named, the time elapsed 
during the stops not being deducted 
from the total time between departure 
and arrival back at Paris. 

On Aug. 27, M. Roeder, a German 
pilot who competed recently in the 
Challenge de Tourisme International, 
covered the circuit at a speed of 83 
m.p.h., on the same all-metal Junkers 
Junior low-wing monoplane with 85 
hp. Armstrong Siddeley Genet engine, 
which he used for the Challenge de 
Tourisme. He thus qualified for the 
Zénith Cup, becoming the first pro- 
visional holder. The following day, M. 
Finat, the well-known French pilot, had 
the misfortune to break an oil line at 
Toulouse. 

On Sept. 16, a fine performance was 
put up by Capt. Broad, flying his Coupe 
Moth with a boosted 85 hp. Gipsy en- 
gine. Leaving Orly at 7:30 a.m., he 
succeeded in circling the course in 9 hr. 
13 min., landing at Orly at 4:43 p.m. 

This achievement is truly remarkable ; 
to fly a distance of 1,040 mi. at an 
average speed of 112 m.p.h., including 
six compulsory landings on different 
airports and refuelings, is a mark hard 
to beat, even with 300 to 400 hp. 
powered planes. [Other competitors 
entered and final reports have not 
been received yet—Ed. ] 





Start Argentina Mail Service 


MIAMI (Fra.)—Air mail service to 
Buenos Aires via Pan American and 
Pan American-Grace Airways was in- 
augurated Oct. 5 with the departure of 
the first plane carrying 654 Ib. of mail. 
It is scheduled to arrive Oct. 13. The 
first northbound mail leaves Buenos 
Aires Oct. 12. - 
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Dutch Resume Line 
To East Indian Colonies 


THE HAGUE (HoLLAND) — Weekly 
service between Holland and the Dutch 
East Indies started from Amsterdam 
Sept. 12 and the first north-bound serv- 
ice was to have started from Batavia 
Oct. 8. This is a resumption of the 
service operated on a bi-monthly basis 
for some time and halted last spring 
when permission to use British aero- 
dromes in Mesapotamia was withdrawn. 
The plane leaving Amsterdam on the 
first flight carried 8,140 letters and other 
mail matter. 

This lire is being operated by K.N. 
L.M. (Royal Netherlands Indian Air- 
ways) and like its sister organization, 
the well-known K.L.M., is supported 
generously by the Dutch government. 
K.N.L.M. was organized comparatively 
recently to operate daily services 
between Batavia, Bandoeng and Sama- 
rang in the Dutch East Indies and its 
success on these lines has surpassed ex- 
pectations. Extensions to Medan, and 
Singapore and to points in Sumatra and 
Borneo are projected. 

Tri-engined Fokker F. VII planes, 
powered by Titans, are used on the 
Holland-Dutch East Indies service, on 
which passengers will be carried only 
if postal authorities do not claim all 
room reserved for mails. Passenger 
fares to Batavia will be about $1,000 
not including board and lodging at 
stops. All planes will have a crew of 
three, including two pilots. All of 
these are military trained and have 
been quite a long time in the service of 
K.L.M. with the exception of Doctor 
Jongbloed, a licensed flying officer of 
the Dutch Army, who will be employed 
on the Amsterdam-Batavia route to 
simultaneously study the influence of 
tropical and other atmospheric condi- 
tions on the crew. 

The initiatory route will include 
Vienna, Sofia, Aleppo, Bagdad, Karachi, 
Allahabad, Calcutta, Akyab, Rangoon, 
Bangkok, Singora and Medan, (Deli). 
At 21 aerodromes auxiliary material 
for the planes has been stored as well 
as such spare parts as propellers, shafts, 
wheels, etc., at Bagdad, Karachi and 
Bangkok. Consequently the planes this 
time need not carry big spare parts and 
thus save 225 lb. of load which can 
now be used for paying business. 

It may be mentioned that on each 
flight during last winter the mail load 
averaged 650 lb. at a stamp value rang- 
ing from $10 to $12 per lb. and also 
that the flight performed in 1927 by a 
Fokker airliner of K.L.M. with Van 
Lear Black and his valet as first pas- 
sengers materially contributed to the 
enthusiastic support of the service. 





Study Air Laws at Warsaw 


WARSAW (poLtanp)—Delegates from 
about 50 countries are expected to at- 
tend the second international diplomatic 
conference on aeronautical law being 
held here Oct. 7-17. Unification of air 
laws throughout the world is one of 
the main purposes of the meeting. 





Waco Wins Race in Australia 


BRISBANE (austraia )—The annual 
Aerial Derby held here by the Queens- 
land Section of the Australian Aero 
Club resulted in a win by a Waco, pow- 
ered with a Wright J5 Whirlwind en- 
gine. The course, three times around a 
closed circuit of 11 mi., was covered 
by the machine at an average speed 
of 104 mp.h. A total of seventeen 
machines competed, including a Curtiss 
Robin, De Haviland Moths and West- 
land monoplanes. 


New French Light 
Plane Makes Records 


PARIS (France) — M. Mauboussin, 
a jeweler who had always taken keen 
interest in aviation, decided some time 
ago to build a little machine to verify 
some of his particular theories about 
plane design. He had it constructed 
by M. Peyret, a veteran in aeronautics, 
having been one of the first assistants 
of Louis Blériot about 20 yrs. ago. The 
machine is a single-seater cabin mono- 
plane, with wing resting directly on 
top of the body. The construction is 
all-wood, including covering. It re- 
cently established four world records 
for light planes. 

The wing is of very high aspect ratio 
(10), with small moment coefficient and 
important thickness, allowing of a 
remarkably low weight. As the center 
of pressure is practically stationary, 
the tail length is greatly reduced, with- 
out in any way impairing stability nor 
maneuverability. . The tail surfaces have 
aspect ratios much greater than usual. 
The ailerons, extending the whole span, 
are actuated by differential control and 
function simultaneously for landing, 
decreasing the landing speed by some 
20 per cent. The whole machine is 
remarkably clean and its actual L/D 
ratio is exceptionally high. 

The general characteristics are as 
follows: Span, 32 ft. 9.7 in.; length, 14 
ft. 54 in.; height, 6 ft. 7 in.; wing 
area, 107.64 sq.ft.; weight empty, 429.9 
Ib.; useful load, 299.8; total weight, 
729.7 \b. The engine is an A.B.C. 
Scorpion II, developing 34 hp. at 2,300 
r.p.m.; direct-drive Levasseur propel- 
ler. The first officially recorded per- 
formances are as follows (they have 
greatly been improved since by chang- 
ing the airscrew): gave a top speed of 
89.6 m.p.h.; climb to 13,120 ft. in 46 
min. and service ceiling of 18,400 ft. 








Guatemala Interested in Airline 


GUATEMALA CITY (GUATEMALA) 
—The air mail between Mexico City 
and Guatemala City recently begun by 
Mexican Aviation Company has aroused 
much enthusiasm along the line of the 
new route. The six daily newspapers 
of the Guatemala capital—El Imparcial, 
Nuestro Diario, El Tiempo, El Diario 
de Centroamerica, Excelsior, and El 
Diara de Guatemala are giving much 
space to aviation. President Lozaro 
Chacon and his cabinet officers are en- 
couraging flying throughout the republic. 
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Ford Plane Completes 
One Tour, Starts Another 


CROYDON (EencLanp)—Only a few 
days after completing a 7,500 mi. tour 
of northern Europe, the Wasp-powered 
Ford plane, which was brought over 
here for the Olympia exhibit, started on 
another long trip through Central 
Europe to Constantinople. It was dem- 
onstrated here Sept. 10 and 11 to 
various interested members of the Brit- 
ish industry, and government officials, 
including Sir Sefton Brancker, Director 
of Civil Aviation, who flew it as co-pilot 
with Mr. Manning of the Ford com- 
pany. The trip to Constantinople began 
Sept. 14, with stops scheduled at 
Friedrichshafen and several other points 
along the route. 

The first tour was started shortly 
after the Olympia Show, and began 
with a flight to Paris, where demon- 
strations were made for three days. 
After a short stop at Cologne, the plane 
proceeded to Berlin, where it remained 
for a week. It was then flown to Mos- 
cow by way of Danzig and Riga. In 
Moscow, the Ford representatives were 
shown the government aircraft factories. 
Stops on the return journey to here 
were Smolensk, Riga, Warsaw, Posen, 
Travemiinde, Copenhagen, Malmé, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Lympne and 
Hamble. 





Foreign News Briefs 


A world distance record over a closed 
course for light planes weighing not 
less than 880 Ib. has been claimed by 
Pilot Edzard of Germany and the claim 
now is before the F.A.I. for homologa- 
tion. Edzard used a Focke-Wulf two- 
seater and covered about 1,000 mi. 

The Junkers company is reported 
building a small, two-seater, all-metal 
plane powered with a 15 hp. engine. 

Press reports state that the Dornier 
company is planning to sponsor an 
attempt of the Do. X to fly the Atlantic 
this winter. 

On Jan. 1, 1929, there were 43 
licensed planes in Switzerland, and on 
July 1 there were 55. Of the additional 
planes, five were A. C. “Gentlemen” 
(Swiss), three Klemm Daimlers, three 
Fokkers, two Dewoitines (Swiss), two 
Hoffners, one Moth, one Breda, and one 
Raab-Katzenstein. 

Using a Fultograph radio picture re- 
ceiving apparatus, the pilot of a Junkers 
plane recently successfully received 
weather charts in picture form from a 
ground station. These important tests 
are being continued and it is expected 
they will result in adoption of the 
scheme on all German transport planes. 

About 100 have joined the first 
Australian Gliding Club, _ recently 
organized at Geelong, Australia. 


It is understood that France expects 
to attempt a new speed record on one 
of the machines developed for the 
Schneider contest and that Italy is 
building a new Macchi with Isotta 
Fraschini engine for the same purpose. 
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THE BUYER’S LOG BOOK 





Improved Paulin Altimeter 


ESIGNED especially for use with aircraft, a new 
Paulin altimeter and level flight indicator has been 
placed on the market by the American Paulin System, 
Inc., a subsidiary of the General Instrument Corporation, 
1220 Maple Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. This instrument 
: is a refinement of 
the original Paulin 
altimeter which was 
’ Baramce described in detail 
in the Feb. 16, 
1929, issue of 
Bacance AVIATION. 
“ome The Paulin level 
eRe flight and altitude 
~Sanomeraie indicator is a 
i. self - contained in- 
Sa strument weighing 
Zerrins 48 oz., and can be 
mounted directly to 
theinstrument 
board by means of 
four screws. The 
face measures 3 in. 
x 6 in. and the case 
is 6 in. deep. 
Mounting the new altimeter is a very simple operation. 

The rectangular dial of the Paulin instruments has a 
balance indicator near the top of the dial, altitude scales 
reading to 25 ft. over a range of 20,000 ft., just below 
the balance mark, and a setting knob near the bottom 
of the dial. A barometric scale is provided on the set- 
ting knob so that the instrument may be set for any 
ground altitude or barometric pressure. If the ground 
altitude is known the instrument can be used as a 
barometer. 

In flight the precise altitude may be determined at 
any time by adjusting the knob until the balance marks 
coincide, thereupon reading the altitude scale. As a level 
flight indicator the altitude at which it is desired to fly 
is first set on the scale and the plane is then maneuvered 
until the balance marks coincide. The balance indicator 
moves with the plane, climbing as the plane goes over 
the set level, or dropping as the plane falls beneath the 
level, so that it is possible to maintain flight within 25 ft. 
of any desired level. The Paulin altimeter is manually 
operated, instead of automatic reading. It is considered 
especially valuable for map making and aerial survey 
work, as well as for use on transport planes which 
operate in darkness or obscure weather. 
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Photograph of the Paulin Altimeter 





Rajah Terminal Improved 


MPROVEMENT of the Lock Clip Terminal manu- 
factured by the Rajah Spark Plug Company is an- 
nounced. A bakalite ferrule is now being furnished 
with the terminal. This simplifies testing, and improves 
electrical contact as well as appearance of the teminal. 





Milburn Acetylene Generator 


RAWN seamless steel is used throughout in 

the body construction of the portable acetylene 
generator recently placed on the market by the Alexander 
Milburn Company, Baltimore, Md. This generator is 
light in weight and has been tested thoroughly by the 
Underwriters’ laboratories. It is available in three sizes, 
the 35 Ib., 70 Ib. and 100 lb. capacities. 

The generator is simple, has no clocks, or motors and 
few moving parts. The carbide hopper feed control and 
head are assembled in one unit 
which can be detached from the 
seamless steel body by the re- 
moval of a few bolts. The car- 
bide feed is controlled by a single 
valve which responds to high or 
low pressure and automniatically 
stops if the pressure is at zero, 
or if the filler plug is open or the 
generator is not properly closed. 

The control and operation of 
the generator is so simple that 
the carbide feed is uniform and 
a complete consumption of thé 
entire charge is assured. 

The machine is equipped with 
well developed blow-off valves, 
pressure control, safety gas pu- 
rifier and strainer. The com- 
ponent parts of the machine are 
made with oversize outlets welded into the generator body. 

The body has a protective coating inside and out. 
Handles of ample size, welded on to the body, provide 
for convenient transportation. The cost of generat- 
ing acetylene gas in the new Milburn generator is 
approximately 14 cents per cubic foot of gas. 





Milburn Generator 





Monoplane Pitot Static Tube 


Pyrite y arcane has been made by the Consol- 
idated Instrument Company of America, Inc., 305 
East 47th Street, New York, of the development of a 
new type of pitot static tube for monoplane wing mount- 





Consolidated Pitot Static Tube 


ing. The device is being manufactured by the Aircraft 
Control Corporation, a division of the Consolidated 
company. 

The new pitot static tube is 42 in. in length and has 
a diameter of one inch. It is rigidly constructed and is 
similar in operation to the standard tube of this type 
manufactured by the company. It is of course con- 
siderably larger that the standard instrument. 
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wHAT ouR Readers say 





Intelligent Air Mail Use 


To THE EpiTor: 

Thank you for proof of editorial 
under date of Aug. 17 from AvIATION. 
I want to tell you that the Post Office 
Department has been trying to put 
across just what you drew out in the 
editorial. I had already written an 
answer to the story in the Washington 
Post. 

We are trying to get people away 
from the “Mail all your letters Air 
Mail” idea, and teach them that not all 
of the thousands of cities in the United 
States are connected by direct Air 
Mail lines. You will find a great many 
of our postmasters now who are preach- 
ing the gospel of Air Mail, using as a 
text “Use the Air Mail with Intelli- 
gence,” but, of course, that is not al- 
ways understood correctly. 

There are any number of post offices 
which now issue a monthly bulletin 
with a great number of cities showing 
how Air Mail can be intelligently used 
to save time, and I am glad to say also 
that there are several operating com- 
panies who are adopting this method 
of advertising the Air Mail and find- 
ing that it brings them worth-while 
results. 

W. Irvinc GLoveR, 

Second Asst. Postmaster General. 


{The editorial referred to by Mr. 
Glover dealt with the air mail tests 
conducted by the Washington. Post, 
and with the necessity of spreading 
information on where and when the 
the air mail runs so that it may be 
used to the best advantage, with mail- 
ing times properly adjusted to air 
mail schedules.—Eb. ]} 


Regarding Altitude and Alcohol 


To THE EpiTor: 

I have just read with distinct in- 
terest your article on “Alcohol and 
Altitude.” I believe that the forcible 
calling of this to the attention of the 
industry is a courageous step and one 
which can do a great deal of good. 

I find, from my frequent contact 
with substantial operating companies, 
that with the tremendous press of work 
which has come upon aviation in the 
last year, the majority of present 
transport pilots, among whom are 
numbered some of the “best fellows” 
in the industry in the “olden days,” 
have found it essential to give up the 
use of alcohol. This is part of the whole 
application of common sense toward 
increased efficiency in all air opera- 
tions—and no doubt in our own organ- 
ization partly responsible for a peak 
record such as we were able to estab- 








lish this last August in carrying 20,- 
117 passengers without a_ single 
fatality. I am certain that the only 
men who will remain in the high posi- 
tions in this industry today are those 
whose judgment will guide them so 
accurately that they will do nothing 
which might even remotely affect the 
security of air transportation. I con- 
sider your editorial very timely and 
one which is bound to do good. 
C. S. Jones, * 
President, Curtiss Flying Service. 


Dents and Strip Steel 


To THE EpITor: 

Your issue of July 20, which has 
been delayed in transmission and has 
only just reached me, contains an edi- 
torial reference to the British type of 
steel* construction and incidentally, to 
the articles on this subject by myself 
which you have been good enough to 
publish. 

I should like to express my thanks 
for the general tone of your reference 
to this subject, and particularly for 
your recognition of the fact that this 
British development deserves the seri- 
ous consideration of the American air- 
craft industry. 

There is one point, however, on 
which I feel that I must disagree. You 
state that “The special weakness of 
strip steel as a spar material is its ex- 
treme sensitiveness to local damage. 
A tiny dent may be responsible for 
secondary failure at far below the in- 
tended strength.” 

There is no question as to the seri- 
ous effect on the strength of spars or 
other members of this generic type of 
local damage of the nature of dents. 
The idea that such dents can easily be 
produced in thin walled steel members 
such as are in question is one that oc- 
curs to almost everybody who is not 
familiar with this type of construction 

In fact it is amazingly difficult to 
produce dents or similar local deforma- 
tions in the modern Brtish type of steel 
spar. In some of the earlier examples, 
made from steel of relatively low elas- 
tic limit, and having easily damaged 
free edges or unsupported flat areas 
of appreciable extent, this liability to 
local damage did occur. 

It has to be remembered that the 
difference in the modulus of elasticity 
of various grades of steel is very small 
and that to all intents the difference 
between a mild steel with an elastic 
limit of 20 tons/sq.in. and a hardened 
and tempered alloy steel with a limit 
of 60 tons is that the latter has to be 
deflected three times as much as .the 
former before permanent deformation 








occurs. The amount of energy re- 
quired to produce such deformation is 
proportional to the range of elastic 
deflection which must precede the dam- 
age. The form of the spars used is 
such as very effectively to resist such 
local bending, and the material will 
stand up to a very considerable degree 
of such deformation before reaching 
its elastic limit. 

In practice it is found that treat- 
ment which would seriously damage 
light alloy or wooden spars has no 
effect on properly designed steel spars, 
and it is only by brutal ill usage that 
dents can be produced. 

At the recent Olympia Aero Show I 
found many foreign visitors raised this 
question of the apparent susceptibility 
of steel spars to local damage. I found 
the most effective answer to be to hand 
the unbeliever a three foot length of a 
spar of the size used in the wings of 
a 10,000 Ib. biplane and invite him to 
try and dent the free end of the web 
at one end by beating the spar on the 
concrete floor. The web could be de- 
formed in this way, but only just, and 
the result was rather a smooth bend 
extending back for some way than a 
sharp kink. ' 

W. H. Sayers, 
Norwich, England. 


America and the Schneider Races 


To THE EpIToR: 

The final report on the results of 
the Schneider Cup Race in your issue 
of September 14th gives me a renewed 
desire to express my regret at the 
absence of the United States from this 
famous international event. 

It is granted, of course, that there 
are no cash dividends to be secured by 
participating in the Schneider Cup 
Race. There is even some question 
that the technical data secured justify 
the large investment. 

Is there not, however, sufficient 
justification for our entering a race 
of this kind, simply to support the 
prestige of the United States and to 
justify the confidence of its aeronaut- 
ical industry. We pride ourselves 
upon the technical ability and the 
wealth of the aviation group here; the 
United States as a whole prides itself 
upon its enthusiasm for sporting com- 
petition. 

May we not hope that there will be 
a concerted effort on the part of the 
aeronautical industry in this country 
towards constructing several highly 
developed entries for the next 
Schneider Cup Race? 

ANpRE A. PRIESTER, 
New York City. 
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A Correction 


To THE EpIToR* 

In your issue of September 21st you 
refer to the use of a Reed propeller 
on the British winner of the Schneider 
Trophy for 1929, and you say that the 
propeller was designed by me. I 
should like to correct this and to say 
that the design was made by Mr. A. P. 
Ralli, propeller engineer and designer 
for the Fairey Aviation Co., Ltd., who 
made the propeller as my licensee. 

Mr. Ralli determined the diameter, 
blade plan, profiles and pitch angles, 
conforming, of course, to my general 
type of blade, and the center was that 
of Type R. 

Ralli also designed the Fairey-Reed 
propeller which was used by the 
winner of the Schneider Trophy at 
Venice in 1927, and he was awarded 
for his achievement a silver medal by 
the Royal Aeronautical Society in 
September, 1927. 

S. ALBERT REEp, 
113 E. 55th St., 
New York City. 


Central America and Aviation 


To THE EDITOR: 

Day before yesterday up above the 
clouds in a big trimotored Ford, over 
Guatemala City, headed down this 
way, I noticed the August 10th and 
17th copies of AVIATION. 

But neither my daughter, nor Mr. 
Bennett, who is the Guatemala man- 
ager of the United Fruit Company, nor 
myself were in any mood to read about 
aviation; we were too excited experi- 
encing it. We were learning that it is 
difficult to appreciate aviation properly 
unless you are down in countries like 
this, where all the usual forms of trans- 
portation leaves so much to be desired, 
either because of general backwardness 





or of too many mountains, or both. 

For instance: Before we got our 
invitation to try out the plane, we had 
expected to take a train at 7 a.m., ar- 
rive here, after suffering a good deal 
of heat and dust, at 3:30 p.m. If by 
any chance we had wished to return 
to Guatemala City it would have meant 
waiting until the following day and 
then another nine hours back to the 
city again. But with the plane, we 
took off at 6:25; were down here at 
7:55, circled around for some moments 
to figure whether a landing was safe 
here or at a near by town, decided 
against it and were back at the city up 
in the mountains and out on the 
ground again by 9:15! Just under 
three hundred miles in less than three 
hours, as against the usual two days. 
An even that says nothing about the 
beauty and wildness of the scenery and 
the thrill of going up to about 7,500 
feet above sea level to make sure of 
clearing the mountains. 

Beyond all question, the biggest 
thing happening down here in Central 
America, economically, politically, and 
socially—is aviation. It is undoubt- 
edly going to do more than diplomacy 
and business have been able to do to 
date toward bringing these countries 
into fellowship with the rest of the 
world — all to a degree which can 
properly be appreciated only by those 
who live in countries possessing prac- 
tically no first-rate truck roads what- 
soever! Instead of taking between 
seven and fourteen days for mail to 
get down from New York, it will soon 
take about forty hours! 

WHITING WILLIAMS, 
Virginia, Guatemala. 


[Mr. Williams will be known to 
many of our readers as the writer of 
standard texts on labor conditions and 
personnel management. His aeronauti- 
cal contacts are, as his letter makes 
apparent, those of an _ enthusiastic 
patron of air transport.—Ed. ] 





Editorial Comment 
FROM THE DAILY PRESS 





Investments in Aviation 


HE STIRRING NEWS that various 

aircraft companies have reached 
such a stage that dividends on stocks 
will soon be voted is taken as a matter 
of course by those who have followed 
the almost miraculous development of 
commercial flying following the World 
War. 

Never before has there been an in- 
dustry that has made such mighty 
strides in so short a time. The expres- 
sion “air minded” has almost lost its 
meaning, since all minds are busy with 





the air, even if not all have gone prac- 
tically in for aviation. 

That fortunes will be made may be 
taken for granted. The assurance is 
such that the usual timidity of capital 
has disappeared and there are millions 
to back lines and factories. 

This does not mean, necessarily, that 
one has but to buy a few shares in an 
aircraft company to receive vast 
wealth. Some of the companies will 
never pay. This is true of all busi- 
nesses. There must be the same cau- 
tion shown about making investments 
in aircraft concerns as anything else. 
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Many, of the original investors in 
railroads lost all they put in. The 
same is true as to some who experi- 
mented in making self-propelled ve- 
hicles. Not all who dreamed of riches 
from manufacture of automobiles were 
successful. 

One special reason for care is the 
fact that in a swiftly developing indus- 
try, based on invention, the new com- 
panies, having the best devices, have 
an advantage over the older ongs, in 
that they do not have to scrap fac- 
tories. Keeping abreast invention was 
one of the greatest trials of the tele- 
phone business. It, is a trial of the 
radio business. The last word in 
scientific improvement has not been 
said nor will it be for years to come. 

There is money in aircraft, but the 
business is not free from the hazards 
that have attended all other rapidly de- 
veloping industries. Investors must be 
prudent and must be prepared to meet 
such competition as is certain to come. 

Kansas City Journat-Post. 


Airports and Progress 


HE ARGUMENT against aviation 
sounds very much like those ad- 
vanced in 1870 when Dr. J. N. Con- 
verse tried to awaken local interest 
in a railroad which finally, but only 
after almost superhuman _ efforts, 
meandered its way toward Lincoln to 
connect what were then two im- 
portant Nebraska towns, and still are. 
No, we do not need an airport. We 
do not need anything except three 
meals a day, a place to sleep and 
a gunny-sack to play substitute for 
a pair of pants. And if a progressive 
Nebraska Cityan listens to such 
curbstone arguments on civic affairs 
as are occasionally heard, we won’t 
even need an addition to a cemetery: 
We can permit our dead to walk the 
streets as they do in some -communi- 
ties. 
Hype Sweet, 
NesrasKa City News-Press. 


Speaking of Progress 


& seaxine of progress ip aviation, 
the regular passenger airlines of 
Oklahoma have carried 10,000 people 
during the last 12 months, with not 
one killed or injured. 

That is a performance that means 
something to the man in the street; 
something he can understand; some- 
thing which dispels his doubt and 
skepticism. 

What the public wants to know is 
not how far a particular airplane can 
travel, with or without refueling, ‘but 
how definitely the element of danger 
has been reduced in ordinary, every- 


day travel. 
M. E. Tracy, 
Scripps-Howarp NEWSPAPERS. 
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Robert R. Osborn 





Aor: INSPIRED by the suggestion in this space a few weeks ago that pilots 
at the National Air Races be put through a navigability test, “Anonymous” 
suggests the following figure of merit for the pilots of the Ford Tour: 


Number of thirsty pilots 


Number of stop-overs 








Displacement (Full load) 


That great fall in the prices of all 
aeronautical stocks you noticed re- 
cently was caused by the announce- 
ment that the town of Rye, New York, 
might have to stop all flying—possibly 
in the whole eastern section of the 
United States, so far as we know. We 
quote the mayor, as reported in the 
New York papers: “For some time 
people thought it was scientific and it 
would be poor sportsmanship to object 
to flying, but now there seems to be a 
wave of disapproval throughout the 
country.” 

We've noticed our unpopularity too, 
and we’re awfully, awfully hurt about 
it. We'll bet the attendance at the 
National Air Races has fallen off to 
200,000 people a day this year, com- 
pared to 100,000 a day last year. We 
suppose the only cure will be the old 
Listerine bottle. 


Mr. W. J. D: of Pittsburgh sends 
in a clipping from a local paper stat- 
ing, “It was not long before its de- 
parture that the Graf Zeppelin was 
reported far at sea.” 

This is quite the opposite of the 
policy of caution adopted by “the 
world’s most conservative newspaper 
correspondent” as discovered by a 
New York newspaper which received 
a message from him from one of the 
mid-Atlantic islands, “Large dirigible 
passing overhead, believed to be the 
Graf Zeppelin.” 


One frequently hears the comment 
that “the accomplishments of the mili- 
tary and racing planes of today be- 
come the commonplaces of civil avia- 
tion tomorrow,” and another news dis- 
patch just came in the office that 
proves the truth of this assertion. A 
short time ago the Navy pilots at the 
National Air Races were performing 
with their ships tied together, and now 
we read: “Montreal, Que.—For the 
first time since the daily air service 
between Montreal and New York was 
inaugurated on October 1, 1928, a sec- 
ond section was necessary to accom- 
modate passengers who were unable to 
secure reservations on the regular mail 


Drinks available 


= Figure of merit. 








plane. The planes left within a few 
minutes of each other, carrying nine 
persons between them.” 


Apparently our readers (it seems 
there are two or three) think we aren’t 
running enough campaigns and so- 
cieties, as there is a continual demand 
that we start other societies or cam- 
paigns to educate newsreel photog- 
raphers or muffle pilots who always 
complain of head winds. M.N.P. 
of Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, wants 
something done about affectionate air- 
planes that wag their tails, and sends 
in the clipping that called his attention 
to this amazing condition: “Some wit- 
nesses claimed that his plane was 
laboring to attain altitude and was 
handicapped by a pronounced wiggle 
in its fuselage.” 

We agree with M.N.P. that in the 
air is no place for affection of any 
sort and can relate an embarrassing 
incident that happened to a friend of 
ours from the same cause. He had 
taken off in a tri-motored plane for a 
cross-country flight when the ship 
started waving its tail around in a 
nice sort of way. Not caring for such 
playing around when there was seri- 
ous business to be done our friend 
turned back to the airport and landed. 
On taxiing up to the hangar he dis- 
covered that the complete rear end of 
the fuselage had been left back where 
he first landed, and was so disturbed 
by the incident that it took half of a 
pack of Murads to overcome his em- 
barrassment. 


Mr. L. C. of Utica, N. Y., reports 
as follows, “The second exposition of 
Progress here was marked by the ap- 
pearance of a Gypsy Moth plane flown 
here for the occasion by Joseph Liver- 
more, chief pilot of the Syracuse 
branch of the Curtiss company. Liver- 
more was sealed in the cockpit of the 
plane in Clinton Square, Syracuse, by 
Mayor Charles G. Hanna of that city 
and then was taken to Syracuse air- 
port. Landing at Utica Municipal air- 
port the plane was taken by truck to 
the exposition grounds in Broad 
Street, where the seals were removed 
by Mayor Fred J. Rath.” 








—2 


The pilot, we presume, has been: 
taken to the Washington office of the 
N.A.A. where he is being calibrated. 


Roosevelt Field Flying School is 
giving a flying course in a series of 
radio talks, which accounts for the 
story about a mysterious airplane seen 
hovering over the Long Island fields 
recently.. The pilot of this ship is re- 
ported to have dropped a message say- 
ing that he was a student of the radio 
course and had taken off atthe begin- 
ning of the series. Because of static 
interference, apparently, he missed the 
talk on landings and if the school 
didn’t mind he’d like a repeat on that 
particular lecture, as -he had an im- 
portant dinner engagement in three 
days and would like to get down. 


“B” of Hollywood, Cal., writes in 
to inquire about the authenticity of an 
altitude record he discovered in a San 
Francisco paper: “We were up 75,000 
feet when we ran into a wind and light- 
ning storm.” 

We have inquired about among our 
friends and are sure that the pilot 
quoted in this dispatch must be wrong, 
as all of them said they had never 
experienced a wind and lightning 
storm at 75,000 feet. 


Mr. W. J. W. of Detroit Municipal 
Airport sends in a bit of a mystery 
to be solved by our Sherlock Holmes 
and Dr. Watson Department. In de- 
scribing one of the airplanes submitted 
to the Guggenheim Safe Aircraft Com- 
petition one paper says: 

“An airplane whose pilot may in- 
crease or decrease the life of its wings 
by changing their curvature in flight, 
has been undergoing tests.” 

and another says: 

“Secret tests are being conducted 
here with a new cabin monoplane 
known as Alfaro, built by a Cleveland 
designer. A feature of the ship’s 
somewhat radical design is that the 
pilot can increase or decrease the list 
of the wings by changing the curva- 
ture in them.” 

Our detective force has not yet 
turned in a complete report but their 
messages back to headquarters indicate 
they are working on the theory that 
the correct word is “luft” derived 
from the German word “Luft Hansa” 
meaning “to curve a wing.” 
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No Survey Surpasses 
Its Original Record 


The air photograph far exceeds other 
records in detail and lasting vivid- 
ness, free from ambiguity or 
personal error. 

The ground relief and true positions, 
the height and swing of the camera, 
are all recorded in a perspective pro- 
jection of superlative accuracy if 


A opi Tl in made and handled by precision 


x 1” rps ALM devices. 

—eeereeees §=The Brock instruments for making 
and converting such records to true- 
scale map projection are the prod- 
ucts of pioneer leadership, attested 


by basic patents and proven by 
service. 


Brock & Weymouth 


INC, 
1609 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


MARTE pa se ape 
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EEPING pace with the demand for power, 

speed and performance, the Cardinal is now 
offered in a Senior model with 90 hp. engine, in 
addition to the Standard Cardinal with 65 hp. 
engine. Both engines are LeBlond, radial type. 


Aside from the engines, both Senior and Standard 
Cardinals are identical. Fuselage is of chrome 
molybdenum, wing is of spruce spars, brakes and 
shock absorbers are standard equipment. The cabin 
in weather tight and roomy, fitted with non-shatter- 
able glass. Double rudder stirrups and detachable 
dual control on the stick admits conversion of the 
business or sport plane into a training ship in a 
twinkling. 


for Business, Training and Pleasure . 











Forty odd years of experience in developing and 
manufacturing transportation equipment are behind 
the Cardinal. The St. Louis Car Company, parent 
organization of the St. Louis Aircraft Corporation, 
manufactured aircraft during the pioneer days, made 
planes for the Government during the World War, 
and today the Cardinal offers the best of designing 
knowledge and quality workmanship. 


Those interested in the resale of aircraft are invited 
to convince themselves of the superiority of the 
Cardinal by a thorough inspection and should look 
into the value of the Cardinal franchise, which be- 
fore long will be as valuable as the best automobile 
franchises are today. 


Performance and Specifications 
Approved U. S. Department of Commerce 


co, SE et ame 
IE ss: vn sig 3.0:e Wire bunleeve 
ED i ss iiwas-oewdeneteleve 
Cruising Range .......... Seyret 
TD os 4s<<sseveseneaeseren 
I itd sale cle a/bvAnae wrndipee Severe eae 
anemic Capacity... 2. .ccccecs ces. 
inn tn. 5d bsig ane ardor anan 
ME INE 5.5) 5-5 catarchparoiv adie eionete 
eee 
NEE hte a merareree 
SND api canes prslist os oerang wareseia saat 
ints divine naerdaeeakeseden 


DN hi els ocd iar ne GRE Ghote 
I 5c wrth 0 d Hketbenn ae 
EE RES a ae 
Normal gross weight loaded ........ 
Price—Flyaway St. Louis ............ 


Write for complete sales information, 


65 H.-P. 90 H.P. 
100 M.P.H. 120 M.P.H. 
85 M.P.H. 105 M.P.H. 
35 M.P.H. 40 M.P.H. 
500 Miles 350 Miles 
800 Ft. Per Min. 1000 Ft. Per Min. 
LeBlond LeBlond 
25 Gal. 28 Gal. 

3 Gal. 3 Gal. 

Split Type Split Type 
Oil-draulic Oil-draulic 
Adjustable Adjustable 


Rubber Disc 
26x4 Clincher 


Rubber Disc 
26x4 Clincher 


Pedals Pedals 

Standard Standard 
900 Lbs. 940 Lbs. 
550 Lbs. 550 Lbs. 
1450 Lbs. 1490 Lbs. 
$2950.00 $3450.00 


or better still, ask for demonstration. 


ST. LOUIS AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of the St. 


Louis Car Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Distributors’ and dealers’ franchises available. Write us if interested. 


Flying schools interested, write or wire for demonstration 
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“Wasp” and “Hornet” 
service 
nation wide 


ROM coast to coast . . . Canada to the Canal Zone... 
in strategic centers of the nation ... The Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Company has established twenty-four authorized 
service and parts stations to further insure the internation- 
ally famous dependability of “WASP” and “HORNET’ engines. 


This service . . . unique in the annals of aircraft history .. . 
utilizes the superior equipment and experienced personnel 
of the large air transport operators, 90 per cent of whom 
use “WASP” or “HORNET” equipment. It is backed by the 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company and is under the super- 
vision of men well trained in the company's plant. These 
transport operators have facilities equal to factory facilities 
and a personnel whose experience has been built on thou- 
sands of hours of flying operations. 


Thus, when a “WASP” or “HORNET” owner has his engine 
serviced or overhauled he is assured of the same painstaking 
care and high quality workmanship that is used in the man- 
ufacture of the engines at the factory. 


At each station a complete stock of parts is carried. For 
quick delivery our dealer can ship your order by air to points 
along his route. All Pratt & Whitney engine owners should 
fly to the nearest service and parts dealer for periodic 
inspection and overhaul. 


THE 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO 
CONNECTICUT 
Division of United Aircraft GTransport Corporation 


HARTFORD - - + 


Manufactured in Canada by The Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., 
Longueuil, Quebec; in Continental Europe by The Bavarian Motor Works, Munich. 




















PRATT & WHITNEY 
AUTHORIZED PARTS AND SERVICE 


DEALERS 
a 
Location Name 
Chicago, Ill. Universal Aviation Corporation 


St. Louis, Mo. Universal Aviation Corporation 
Kansas City, Mo. Universal Aviation Corporation 
Wichita, Kansas Universal Aviation Corporation 
Brownsville, Texas Pan American Airways, Inc. 
Cristobal, Canal Zone Pan American Airways, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Maddux Air Lines, Inc. 
San Francisco, Calif. Maddux Air Lines, Inc. 
Tulsa, Okla. Southwest Air Fast Express, Inc. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming Boeing Air Transport, Inc. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Boeing Air Transport, Inc. 
Reno, Nevada Boeing Air Transport, Inc. 
Oakland, Calif. Boeing Air Transport, Inc. 
Portland, Oregon Pacific Air Transport, Inc. 
Seattle, Wash. Pacific Air Transport, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Aero Corp. of California, Inc. 
El Paso, Texas Aero Corp. of California, Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. Stout Air Services, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio Stout Air Services, Inc. 
St. Paul, Minn. Northwest Airways, Inc. 
Miami, Florida Pan American Airways, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 
Longueuil, P. Q., Canada The Canadian Pratt 

& Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd. 


Boeing Air Transport, Inc. 











Wasp & Hornet 


GSnMGIneEs 
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TRUSCON STEEL HANGARS 


aera ‘ Ce ernest H i pad 
—— ees | 
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MobEeErRN 
DAYLIGHT 

FIREPROOF 

CLEAR FLoor SPACE 
Futt WiptH Stee: Doors 


Ease in handling airplanes, fire 
protection and ample daylight 
are provided in Truscon Steel 
Hangars. There is a type, size 
and arrangement of thesestand- 
ardized buildings to exactly meet 
each individual need. 


Truscon furnishes the various 
steel products required in any 
type of hangar construction. 
Truscon Steel Hangar Doors are 
of distinctive design and con- 
struction to insure durability, 
easy operation and long service. 
They open the full width and are 
available in all sizes of Straight 
or Curved Track types. 





Write for suggestions, liter- 
ature and quotations, sent 








$ é Standard Oil Company Hangar, Municipal Airport, Memphis, 
you without obligation. Tennessee. Truscon All Steel Hangar with Airplane Hangar Doors 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 


Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 


TRUSCON HANGAR DOORS 
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facts about B. & B. Service 


Established 1922, reducing insurance rates by approximately 
2597, raising limits of indemnities and broadening forms of insur- 
ance protection. 


FIRST to supply, in 1922, comprehensive aviation insurance under 
an all-American combination policy form, than which no broader 
form exists today. 


B 


FIRST to construct and supply aviation finance insurance, dealers’ 
and manufacturers’ blanket policies, airport and airmeet liability 
policies, and policies covering beyond the United States. 


FOREMOST in constructing and supplying, at a moment’s notice, 
special forms of coverage to suit unique requirements. 


ALONE in operating on a non-pool basis maintaining an open mar- 
ket through which responsible insurance companies may operate 
independently, 


ALONE in maintaining an engineering and advisory service cover- 
ing the entire country and serving all interests. 


ALONE in having developed a world-wide organization whereby 
American exporters of aircraft may secure adequate insurance and 
in addition, foreign local engineering and advisory service. 


ALONE in having paid more aviation claims than all other aviation 
insurance organizations. 


ALONE in being favored with the major part of all available avia- 
tion insurance business. 


Policies have been supplied, 
among others, to:— 


Federal and State Governments, Boeing Air 
Transport, Colonial Air Transport, Colonial 
Western Airways, National Air Transport, 
Western Air Express, Northwest Airways, 
Walter T. Varney, Inc., Universal Aviation 
Corp., Stout Air Services, Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit, Boston Airport Corp., American Rail- 
way Express, Ford Motor Company, Fairchild 
Flying Corp., Pitcairn Aviation, Inc., Stand- 
ard Oil Companies of New York, New Jersey, 
Louisiana and California, Shell Petroleum 
Cerp., Tidewater Oil Company, United Cigars 
Steres, Inc., Royal Typewriter Company, 
Pulitzer and other race meetings, Universal 
Motion Picture Corp., Fox Film Corp., 
Bellanca Aircraft Corp., Chance Vought 
Cerp., Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Moth Air- 
eraft Corp., Pratt & Whitney, Sikorsky Avia- 
tion Corp., Stinson Aircraft Corp., Thompson 
Aeronautical Corp., Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. Radiomarine Corporation of 
America, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, California Standard Fi Corp., 
Commercial Investment Trust, Canadian Trans- 
continental Airways, Ltd., Western Canada 
Airways, Ltd., S. C. A. B. T. A. of Colombia, 
S. A., Andian National Corporation of Colom- 
bia, S. A., Maddux Air Lines, Transcontinental 
Air Transport, The Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics, North 
American Newspaper Alliance, United Avia- 
tion Corp., United Aircraft & Transport Corp., 
Aviation Corporation of America, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Aero Corporation of 
California, Texas Air Transport, New York 
and Buenos Aires Air Lines, and many others, 
including Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, Anthony Fokker, Lady Mary 
Heath, Miss Amelia Earhart, and other leaders 
in aviation. 





The foregoing facts are the result of maintaining consistently over a 
long period of years B. & B. SERVICE, STABILITY AND SECURITY 


Informative prospectus AT on request 


BARBER & BALDWIN, Ine. 


Est. 1922 A New York Corporation 


Underwriting Agents for the following Companies: 


Aero Insurance Company 


Aero Indemnity Company 


The Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Ltd. Globe Indemnity Company 


Star Insurance Company of America 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Victory Insurance Company 


CHANIN BUILDING 122 East 42nd St. 
Telephone: Lexington 4316-7-3 33 33 3 33 3 


Federal Union Insurance Company 
Constitution Indemnity Company 
The Reliance Insurance Company 


NEW YORK 
Cablegrams: Avbar, New York 





Co EE NS SA A RT RE 
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Again, MONO AIRCRAFT Triumphs | 


MONO AIRCRAFT Planes won more 
race prizes than any other make at 
the Cleveland National Air Races 







Miss Phoebe Fair- 

tong Omlie with 

er prize-winning 
Monocoupe 


Y 


Verne Roberts with 

his prize-winnin, 

Monocoupe "Litt 
Sweetheart’ 


The Mono Aircraft career is conspicuous for its numerous 
victories. And mow again—the inherent flying qualifications of 
Mono Aircraft planes have been proven beyond a doubt. 


The first woman’s National Air Derby was won by a Mono- 
coupe piloted by Phoebe Fairgrave Omlie. Not only did she 
receive the “Standard Steel” trophy for first place in the light plane 
division but also the “‘Aerol Trophy” which was awarded for 
the most efficient performance of all planes in the flight. The course 
was from Santa Monica, Cal. to Cleveland, Ohio, a distance of 
2723 miles, in 25 hours, 10 minutes and 36.5 seconds time 
elapsed. Miss Omlie also won the Women’s 50 mile race. 


The 50 mile closed course event for motors of 510 cubic inch 
displacement was won by Verne Roberts in his Monocoxupe 
“Little Sweetheart”. Second, fourth and fifth places were also 
won by Monocoupes in this race, conclusively proving the con- 
sistent superiority of Mono Aircraft. Competing against planes 
powered with engines of much greater horsepower, Verne Rob- 
erts’ Monocoupe took second place and Stub Quinby’s third in 
the 720 cubic inch class, and Verne Roberts placed third in the 
800 cubic inch class. 


On the flight from Philadelphia to Cleveland a Monocoach 
piloted by Ike Stewart took second place, as did the Monosport 
_- by Leslie Bowman on the flight from Miami Beach to 
= Cleveland. 


Mono Aircraft planes are designed and engineered especially 
for the private flyer. Their popularity and approval in aeronauti- 
cal circles is due to the superior advantages they offer in per- 
formance, safety, ease of control, comfort, speed and economy. 
They represent the highest performance and outstanding values 
im aviation today. 


MONO AIRCRAFT CORP. 
MOLINE ILLINOIS 
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American Eagles are built by fliers 
for fliers. E. E. Porterfield, Jr., 
president of the American Eagle 
Aircraft Corp., as a pilot makes 


“We know a 
| awyer who has 
made 133% per cent 


on his investment 
during the first ear 


of this 


intecesting business” 











rigid demands of an airplane and 





these are, naturally incorporated 
in American Eagles, 


Rather surprising, isn’t it—that an airminded lawyer 
should actually make 13314 per cent on his original in- 
vestment during the first year of his flying business. 
Yet, that is just what happened, and it is being done by 
men of foresight and business judgment in many similar 
instances. 


The buying of an airplane should not be done alto- 
gether for the pleasure one gets out of it. There is an 
easy way to combine pleasure with unlimited profit. The 
entire personnel of the American Eagle Aircraft organi- 
zation plus the advice and counsel of prominent business 
and professional men has devised a unique and extremly 
profitable plan which will enable the American Eagle 
purchaser to actually realize a profit of many times his 
original investment. 


This proved merchandising plan, plus the many other 
features American Eagle offers—deferred payments; 


; EFRICAN EAGLE 


Lippi pe S 
TIMI 


AERCRAFT CORPORATION 



















A American Eagle Road, Fairfax Airport, Kansas City, Kansas. 






service at any point in the United States; assured re- 
placements, (there are no obsolete American Eagle 
models) make American Eagle’s proposition to you one 
of utmost interest. 


American Eagles have long been known not only for 
their stability, airworthiness, safety and dependability, 
but also for their ability to make money for their owners. 
The American Eagle franchise offers you a new, yet 
proved plan of merchandising and there are territories 
now open which will prove unusually profitable. 


Send in the coupon for full details concerning this 
new way to make Dollars with American Eagles. 


American Eagle Aircraft Corporation, 
American Eagie Road, Kansas City, Kansas 


I am interested in your new plan of merchandis- 
ing. Please send me full details. 


Name 

















won 
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It’s Air by U. S. 


at 
Cleveland Airport 


U. S. Air Compressors are installed in the 
beautiful new $100,000 hangar of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Aviation, at the Cleveland 
Airport, and in a majority of the other hangars 


at this great landing field. 


Model LB-6, selected for the Institute hangar, 
is a heavy-duty twin cylinder compressor, with 


a capacity of 14 cubic feet of air per minute. 


This unit provides this large hangar with an 
unfailing and abundant supply of air for tire 
inflation, spray painting and the operation of 
numerous air appliances such as blow guns 


and bench nozzles. 


— 
= 
Lia 






Write for the latest 
U. S. Bulletin that 


/ 





Y 
i 










—- 
= | describes the newest 
SSS airport hangar equip- 
= ment designed by 
S>= U. S. engineers for 

Ss servicing aircraft. 
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5348 Harvard Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


‘Please send me latest bulletin about U. S. Equipment for airports. 
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‘You want 
to guard them 


PAGE FENCE 
makes it easy r. 
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The Public, Your Planes 


Your Materials 


Ask one of the 53 Page Service Plants to 
help you plan protection. Make landing 
fields safe for the public—for your pilots. 
Page Fence quickly saves its cost and 
pays a profit in better air- 
port operation. Your name 
and address bring a valu- 
able book, ‘‘Boundary 
Lines.”” Write Page Fence 
Association, 520 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue (Dept. 190), 
Chicago, Illinois. 





“Boundary Lines” 


tells how to plan “INVESTIGATE! 
sects Page fabric available 
protection, arrange in Copperweld non- 
entrances, etc. Copy rusting wire — 
on request. reduced upkeep 
—lifetime service. 


Americas \ 
wire fence 





FENCE 


Chain Link—Galvanized or Copperweld 
Ornamental Wrought Iron 
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IN THE FULL MEANING 
OF THE WORD 


For many years Bethlehem Steels have 
been used by the railroads and the 
automotive industry. In view of this 
Company’s long experience in supply- 
ing steels for use in these older forms 
of transportation, it is interesting— 
and significant — that aeronautical 
manufacturers in large and increasing 
numbers are coming to Bethlehem 
for steel and forgings to be used in 
air-craft and engines. 


A distinct, well-defined section of this 
Company’s plant and laboratories at 
Bethlehem, Pa., is devoted exclusively 
to studying the requirements of aero- 
nautical manufacturers, and to pro- 
ducing “Airplane Quality” steels and 
forgings to meet those requirements. 


The personnel and facilities of the 
Bethlehem Airplane Steel Department 
are available to cooperate with aero- 
nautical manufacturers who desire 
steels that possess Quality—in the full 
meaning of the word! 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 





District Offices: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 

: : fe =e Baltimore, Washington, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 

The exercise of highly-developed human skill and judgment is an indis- Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis 

- pepaatnes, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, and 
onolulu. 


pensable element in the making of Bethlehem “Airplane Quality” steels. 





‘AIRPLANE QUALITY” 
STEELS 


- 
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All You Need 


to make 
Permanent Fastenings 
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No tapping... 
just hammer in 
Hardened Drive Screws 


A hammer and some Hardened Metallic Drive 
Screws are all you need to make permanent— 
secure fastenings to iron, brass and aluminum 
castings, steel, Bakelite, etc. No taps or ma- 
chinery necessary. A Hardened Metallic Drive 
Screw is its own tap—forms a thread in the 
material as it is hammered into the hole provided. 
Compare the ease, speed and economy of making 
fastenings this simple way with other methods 
of assembly. Then consider the fact that tests 
prove the holding power of these Screws to be 
greater than machine screws. Vibration and 
severe service conditions will not loosen fasten- 
ings made with these unique Screws. 

Such outstanding aircraft manufacturers as 
Curtiss, Consolidated and Ryan have adopted 
Hardened Metallic Drive Screws as a means of 
making Secure assemblies with maximum produc- 
tion Speed and Economy. 

Test these Screws. A brief description of your 
assembly brings correct samples for trial, free. 


PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 
192-200 Varick Street New York, N. Y- 





Distributed in Canada by 
Aikenhead Hdw., Ltd., 19-21 Temperance St., Toronto 


PARKER-KALON 


TRADE MARK 


HARDENED METALLIC 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 
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FLOYD SMITH SAFETY CHUTES 


FLOYD SMITH 


SAFETY SEATS 
IN A TRANSPORT 
GIVE CONFIDENCE 
TO AIR TRAVELLERS 


Si ee a, : 























Safety Seat as Comfortable Chair. 


A Luxurious Chair 


A Sure Acting 


Parachute 


A Bouyant Life 


Preserver 


Upholstery now jacket 


around — passenger 
ready to be dropped. 





A transport plane without Floyd Smith Safety Seat Chutes is 
like a ship without life boats . . . and no one would think of 
going to sea on a ship without life saving equipment. 
Floyd Smith Safety Seats in a plane give confidence to pas- 
sengers .. . a feeling of safety . . . They are sure acting life 
savers in case of trouble. 
Luxuriously upholstered seats, no one would imagine they 
were part of a parachute underneath each seat. . . Yet, with 
one turn of the control the upholstery springs around the 
passengers ... arms slip into large arm holes. . . two fasten- 
ers are snapped together . . . and one by one the pilot drops 
the passengers through the bottom of the plane ... im- 
mediately the chutes open and quicker than it takes to tell, 
all the passengers are floating gently and safely to earth. 
The Upholstery protects the passengers from any landing 
bump or drag, and if they land in water will keep them afloat 
indefinitely, because of bouyant kapok filling. 
The Safety Seat is equipped with the new Floyd Smith 
regulation pack, proved in official tests to have quicker open: 
ing and slower descent than any other pack used. 
Write for booklet COMING DOWN illustrating the 
Safety Seat, and the Manually Operated Pack. 
Splendid territory open to Live dealers and distributors 


Switlik Manufacturing Co. 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


CERTAIN AND QUICKER OPENING 
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Cylinders by Cheney 
HE Cheney cast cylinders are not ordi- 
nary cast iron cylinders. They are made 
by certain methods and with proper mixtures 
which increase the wear-resistance, good ma- 
chining, and low cost. The Cheney organiza- 
tion has had 25 years’ experience in this most 


specialized field, where foundry technique is 


oy gt of utmost importance. 
with Cheney cylinders. 









Cylinders can be delivered in the rough gg 
or machined ready for assembly. Your in- Iron Cylinder, 
quiry will receive our immediate attention. mas 
The experience, facilities, and engineering 
service of S. Cheney & Son are all available 

to responsible motor manufacturers. 





MANLIUS,N.Y. 








It’s Unfair to Expect 


—GREATEST ILLUMINATED AREA COVERAGE 


Results MINIMUM GLARE | 
from any bat B. B.T. Floodlishts 


It’s Unwise to Consider—“just-as-good” equipment since ALL 
of the above features are necessary to insure SAFE Landings and Take-offs after 
dark and they reach their highest efficiency in B.B.T. FLOODLIGHTS. 


—TRUE 180° BEAM SPREAD 
—COMPLETE HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL BEAM CONTROL 
* e = “XN J —EVEN DISTRIBUTION OF ILLUMINATION (no high or low spots) 


Ie’s False Economy to Install] —any but the most efficient 
system of Floodlighting since its initial cost cannot be compared to that of a Plane 
Crack-up with possible loss of life due to INADEQUATE ILLUMINATION. 
Be Sure to Make Your Airport Safe for Night Air Travel 
INSTALL 
“Aviation’s Bad Weather Floodlights” 





TYPE M. 8D. ATLANTIC BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 





OUR LATEST CATALOG “SAFE AIRPORT LIGHTING” 1S YOURS FOR THE ASKING 





| 
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ENERAL ELECTRIC va- 
porizing superchargers 
are standard equipment on 
aircraft engines aggregating 
190,000 hp. (70%) of an esti- 
mated total monthly engine 
production of 270,000 hp. 


KX ok oe 





If you are not already a user 
of G-E vaporizing super- 
chargers, you should inves- 
‘tigate the facts that underlie We'd like to have you well acquainted with the IDECO 
this overwhelming prefer- line. IDECO is ready to furnish hangars, shops, offices, 








waiting rooms and other buildings, landing light, beacon, 


ence among discriminating floodlight and radio towers. Both in the matter of planning 
and furnishing such equipment, IDECO engineers are at 
engine builders. Your near- your service. Write for information. 
est G-E office will give you 
these facts. The International Derrick & Equipment Co. 


Columbus, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 
671 
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Aluminum Fuel and 
Oil Tanks 


~bnvestigat : “Tank up with the leaders’? 


Lightest aluminum welded 
tank per gallon — most 
sventleancers durable—highest. safety 
P ‘ factor. Prices'in range with 
PS. Contribution fo the commercial aviation. 
fety and Progress of Flight 


See our exhibit at the Cleveland Show, Booth 227 








Streloff-Naughton 


321-38 CORPORATION 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY — ‘ 
AT & P. M., E. S. T. ON A NATION-WIDE N. B. C. NETWORK 50 Williams Street, Long Island City, N.Y. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Telephone: Hunters Point 10463 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y., Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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One taxiing 
plane 2* 
one wandering 
person = one 
An gel Say’. 


HOUGHTLESS sightseers who 

wander out on a flying field and 
get in the way of a taxiing plane may 
suddenly become angels. The owner 
of the airport, or of the plane, is then 
likely to become the defendant in a 
damage suit. 





The airport operator can minimize 
this risk, and reduce his insurance 
costs by restricting sightseers to a 
fenced safety zone. 


Anchor Chain Link Fence is partic- 
ularly adaptable to airport use. Even 
a low Anchor Fence is strong and 
unclimbable. A ’phone call to the 
nearest of the 75 Anchor offices, 
located in principal cities throughout 
the country, places competent fencing 
advice and complete erection service 
at your disposal. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Eastern Avenue & Kane Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 

Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; Mineola, L.. I. 

Newark; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis: 
San Francisco; Shreveport 


Representatives in other cities. Consult phone directory. 


ANCHOR 

























GAIN 
SUCCESS- 


Fame-Money 


in Aviation= 


AT THE SCHOOL OF 
* PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 


*Classes are purposely limited at 

the Training Division of Weeks 

Aircraft Corporation. Students in 

our school must receive personal 

attention from the school heads 
not just assistants. 


One hundred factories are now turning 
out airplanes — and every plane sold 

means another pilot needed — more men 
for ground attention and tuning up. No 
wonder America is crying for trained air- 
plane experts. 


EARN $400 TO $500 A MONTH 


Hundreds of young men just like you—have | 

said “I can” and are making $400, $500, $1000 
amonth—every moment of their work is fasci- 
nating —the future is rich— no rut for them. 


COMPLETE FLYING SCHOOL — 
FULL GROUND COURSE 


You repair engines, and planes, make real ribs 
and struts—students are now building experi- 
mental planes in the Weeks Training Division 

—all under the PERSONAL instruction of 
U. S. Government Licensed Airplane and 

Engine Mechanics. You learn to fly in lat- 
est planes with U. S. Licensed Transport 
Pilots at U. S. Air Mail Field. 


YOU HOLD SUCCESS 
IN YOUR HAND Now! 


Take a pencil in your hand—that pen- 
cil is your key to success— print your 
name and address on the coupon — 
don’t spend your future in regrets — 
join America’s fastest growing in- 
dustry — the richest field open-to 

young men—profit from Aviation— 
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Bar Folding Machines 


Pexto Bar Folding Machines cover a wide 
range of usefulness for the forming of Lock 
Seams, Angles and Wire Locks. 


No. 055—36 inches and No. 058—42 inches 
are the favorite with all metal aircraft 


builders. 


Write for Catalogue No. 25A, ‘Machines 
and Tools for Sheet Metal Work.”’ 
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The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 


Southington, Conn., U.S. A. 
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Design of Airport by Austin for Midwestern City 


AIRPORTS 


Site Selection 
Engineering Surveys 
Design and Construction 


GRADING y DRAINAGE 7 LIGHTING 
AIRPORT BUILDINGS 7 HANGARS, DEPOTS, ETC, 
AIRCRAFT FACTORY BUILDINGS 


Austin Airport Engineers have designed and 
built airports and aviation buildings in 21 states 
from Coast to Coast. 


Ask for approximate costs and other information. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 
Airport Engineers and Builders * Cleveland 


NewYork, Chicago, Philadelphia iE AIR 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh «®*”, 
St. Louis, Seattle, Portland 
Phoenix, Dallas, Los Angeles 
Oakland, San Francisco. The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 
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Spare Prop: 


Eliminate 
delays and loss 
of Flying Time 
by keeping a 
spare Hamilton 
always ready 


CAARICTon 


ILOTS and operators everywhere find it good 
business practice to keep a “spare” Hamilton 
Prop on hand at all times. In this way delay is 
eliminated. The ship need not be “laid-up” in case of 
an accident which puts the propeller out of commission. 





Hamilton Propellers are made from wood or metal . .. 
with spinner or without . .. a size and style exactly 
fitted to every type of plane. Precision accuracy ... 
unusual strength . . . and maximum efficiency mark 
all Hamilton Propellers. Order your spare today. 


Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Division of United Aircraft & Transport Corporation 
Pacific Coast Branch: Grand Central Air Terminal, Glendale, Cal. 














ONLY 


* CAVAIIGR 


OFFERS SUCH UNUSUAL 


PE RFORMANCE 


WITH COMFORT AND ECONOMY 





Greatest speed range... finest appointments 

and construction...and now available for 

delivery...See the nearest dealer or write 
for complete information. 


Star Aircraft Co. 


SARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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STREAMLINE 


Abus side-load strength and better appear. 
ance are inherent in the perfect streamline 
form of the Bendix-Ladden Wheel for airplanes. 

Each wheel has a self-contained brake unit— 
the famous Bendix Servo Brake. 

Rim form, axle diameter and length, and other 
specifications of this wheel follow the standards 
established by the U. S. Air Corps. 

Bendix Wheels and Brakes are now in 
production in standard sizes. 
BENDIX BRAKE COMPANY 
General Offices and Plant: South Bend, Ind. 


Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation, Chicago 


BENDIX @ BRAKES 


FOR SAFETY 





Cunningham-Hall Airplanes 





‘ All-metal structure — in- 
sures durability, lower 
maintenance and_ greater 
safety. 


Manufactured by 
CUNNINGHAM-HALL 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


13 Canal St. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

















Gorden. 
AEFROTOGS 


ARE WITH COMMANDER BYRD AS HE 
CLAIMS NEW TERRITORY FOR THE U. S. A. 


Probably no flyer has experienced 
more rigorous flying conditions 
than those being met by Com- 
mander Byrd in the Antarctic. 
The fact that he is using Aerotogs 
is the greatest recommendation for 
their warmth, usefulness and 
durability. 


No matter when or where you do 
your flying—Gordon Aerotogs will 
outfit you completely and properly. 
Flying suits, boots, helmets, vests, 
mittens—any flying garment you 
wear should carry the Aerotogs 
trade-mark. It pays to be as par- 
ticular as Commander Byrd, Eddie 
Stinson, W. A. Mara, “ x 
Holman, Lieut. Leonard 8. Flo 
and the many other prominent 
flyers who use and recommend 
Gordon Aerotogs. If your dealer 
cannot supply you. write to us. 
— & Ferguson, Inc., St. Paul, 
a nn. 


Gordon. 
AEROTOGS 


Commander Richard E. Byrd 
in Gordon Aerotogs. 
Natural, unplacked Alaska Seal 
fiving suit. 








EXPERIENCED 


Harold A, Backus, Chief of Materials, 
a former chief metallurgist and, more 
recently, general engineering consultant 
on specifications for materials, processes, 
heat treatments and finishes. Thos. E- 







Harold A. 


Backus . 
Pell, Factory Superintendent, was 
former factory superintendent of the 
Thos. E. Pell Naval Aircraft Factory at Philadelphia. 
- &. Fe 


BERLINER-JOYCE 
AIRCRAFT w CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 











q@ i Whenever your 
plane noses skyward, 
Consolidated air speed 

indicator warns you when 


the dangerous stalling mo- 

ment is near. Non-corrosive 
Bakelite case protects the precisely 
balanced mechanism from plane 
vibration and interference by atmos- 


pheric conditions. 
Standard range 0- 
clase a ©. OG. 






CONSOLIDATED INSTRUMENT CO. OF AMERICA, Inc. 
305 East 47th Street, New York City 





» 








BURGESS 


DRY CELL BATTERIES 


9% Have Stood the Test 
(1 under all kinds of conditions 
Mesa 3 for 
Pd Aircraft, Radio, Ignition, Flash- 
1 light and low voltage lighting 
BURGESS 


BATTERY COMPANY 
General Sales Office: Chicago 


‘ 


































































Day 


Time of Flight Watch, 8 Day 


Fok accuracy at all times see that you get a Jaeger timepiece 
for your airplane. Specially designed for‘ aircraft work. 
8 day watch—or stop watch Chronograph—or 8 day instrument 
with “time of flight’’ indicator. These models mount flush on 
the pene and have front wind and set. Radium treated dials 
if desire 


JAEGER WATCH COMPANY * 


304 EAST 45TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
London Geneva Paris 
8 DAY WATCHES FOR AUTOMOBILES 


Another exclusive feature—Jaeger service stations are located all over the world. 


STICAL 











THE FLOAT MAKERS 





EDO converts land planes into seaplanes by furnishing 
complete float iotaliation, which is interchangeable 
with the wheel landing gear. Its installations are ap- 
proved by the Department of Commerce. Complete 
seaplanes incorporating EDO equipment can also be 
purchased direct from the leading airplane manufac- 
turers. May we send particulars? 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORP., 600 Second St., College Point, L. I. 
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Model $015-A 

Heat Indicator. 

Model -C Heat New Army-Navy 
_ Indicator. Size. 


MoIOMEZER 


MotoMeter Gauge & Rave fot Corporation offer a com- 
plete line of airplane heat indicators, oil pressure and air 
pressure gauges. 





Long experience in the manufacture of these instruments, 
coupled with large production, makes it possible to offer 
high grade instruments at reasonable prices. Every means 
has been taken to insure the dependability of these in- 
struments. 


Heat Indicators 
Pressure Gauges 





Oil Pressure Gauge 
No. 2893A. New 
Army-Navy Size. 


Fuel Pressure Gauge 
No. 2894A. New 
Army-Navy Size. 





MotoMeter Gauge and Equipment Corporation 
2 Wilbur Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 














BENT-WOOD 
WING ENDS 


(UNLAMINATED) 


Write Us for 
2nd Growth 
ASH 
of 
AVIATION 
QUALITY 


We bend wing ends and other curved parts of solid 
wood, with strength, durability, and convenience 
qualities, not obtained in other construction. 
Our bending experience of 50 years 
is at your service. 


H. G. SHEPARD & SONS, 


New Haven, Conn. 
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“Opportunity” Advertising: 


Think “.SEARCHLIGHT’’ First! 


ana? 
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LAMBERT-ST. LOUIS. AIRPORT, ANGLUM, MISSOT 
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LE BLOND 
90) 


lee 7-cylinder Le- 
Blond ‘‘90” is the 
same great engine as 
the 5-cylinder Le- 

| Blond ‘‘60” --the first 
and only aircraft en- 
gineinitsclass thus far 
to pass the rigid United 

. States Navy test --ex- 
cept that twocylinders 
have been added to ob: 

‘ tain increased power. 
Both engines are un- 











“WRISTAG 


“The Identification of Aviation” 

Worn by pilots, instructors, students and others 
allied with aviation everywhere. De Luxe Model 
(above), heavy Sterling silver, with an easily ad- 
justed fine mesh strap, non-tarnishable white metal. 
Space on shield for engraving license number, ini- 
tials of school or company. Space on front or back 
for name and address. 


Senior Model (below) | like DeLuxe except it has heavy 
Sterling chain instead of fine mesh stra: 


- 





paralleled for perform- 

: : : Our newest item. Combining identification tag with 
ancein their respective flexible wrist band. | Non-tarnishable white metal, 
hp. ratings. 90% inter- with Sterling silver identification tag, easily fitted to 
changeability ef parts. wrist watch. Price $6.00. Send for descriptive cir- 

cular. 

The Le Blond 


Aircraft Engine Corp. 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


Dp. 
WRISTAG WATCH ag Fae ena 


PARKER & COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 











617 ARCADE on ST. LOUIS, MO. 









A Few Installations 


Arrow Sport Acme Davis V 3 
Doyie Oricle Ardiz Invincible 
St. Louis Cardiaal Taft Swallow 
Bone Goiden Eagite Century Mercury 
Mooney Coffman 


SENIOR | 
MODEL 
$3.50 
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FAIRCHILD. ein mono 


planes and open biplaneSform a complete line of quality — 
aircraft for dealers’ sales. Fairchild aviation products also 
include pontoons, skis, landing lights and engines. Deal- 







Makes of Planes Now 
wy * Standard Equipped With_ 


AEROL LANDING STRUTS “ 


Every fourth issue of Aviation (as well as every issue of three 

leading monthlies) carries full page advertisements featuring 

individual planes in ‘this group. Watch these advertisements. 

THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 







ers address Fairchild Airplane Manufacturing Cor- 









poration, Farmingdale, L. L, U, S. A. 


AIRPLANES 
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TIRES AND TUBES 


Complete line of Firestone tires and 
tubes at good prices. 






$7.50 


Tires Tubes 

to $20. MRS 6 o's en ae 2 eae $1.90 

Send for complete catalogue SRNL ben Gece nthe >” SR ero 2.00 
ES 6s setecsiains oars 7a  § Peer ee 2.70 


Your eyes and air sense say 


LUXOR GOGGLES 











Eeeneaeane : arshait <-- 
York 
520 Filth Avenue, New WESTERN BRANCH—3769 Moneta Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


42Oour 
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a Aecbscrcfoliont to AVIATION 
the oldest Qttonautial 


ie cpcaateee 
ps ye spd 
— 


... SEND IN THIS BLANK WO 


AVIATION 7 
10th Ave. at 36™-ct, 
New York City 
Gentlemen : 
Enclosed find $49 for | years subscription 
(52 copies) to AVIATION 
Name 
Address 
city 
Rates: US.$4.9° Caneda#S°° Foreign $ 62° 
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IN THE AIR 


Don’t be satisfied with a 
lesser quality than “‘the best 


motor oil in the world.”’ 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY, Oil City, Pa. 


pENNZOIL 


HIGHEST QUALITY 100% SUPREME 
PENNSYLVANIA OIL 














Registered Trade Mark 


A Complete Range of 
AIRPLANE FINISHING MATERIALS 


Dope-proof paint, black, white, aluminum or grey; 
Clear nitrate and acetate dopes; 
Ti-Two colored one-material dope; 
Pigmented nitrate dopes; 
Flexible wing lacquer; 
Wood and metal lacquer (for inside and outside finish) 


TITANINE, Inc. 


Union, Union Country, New Jersey 
Contractors to the United States Government 








il 
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TIMM AIRPLANE CORP. 
901 N. San Fernando Rd. 
Glendale, Calif. 


























Flies Like a Hawk—Lands Like a Kitten 
The Ideal Ship 


For Training Schools: 


The initial cost is not great. 

Maintenance is low. 

It is economical to operate. 

—— solo in less time in a Kitty 

awk. 

When not being used for training it 
makes an ideal ship for ‘‘passen- 
ger hopping.” . 

It is the ship that the newly soloed 
flyer likes, and usually can afford 
to own. 

BOURDON AIRCHAFT CORP. 
HILLSGROVE, R. I. 





COLONIAL GRAIN 
UPHOLSTERY LEATHER 


made by 


EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER COMPANY 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


Genuine leather for airplanes is 
NON-INFLAM MABLE durable and clean. 


Sample books furnished on application 


Chicago, Ill. New York City 
912 W. Washington Bivd. 74 Gold St. 
St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco. Calif. 


1600 Locust St. 569 Howard St. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Portland, Ore. 
152 Duchess St. 


474 Glison St 
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Made by the largest producer 
of steel wire flexible shaft 


The S.S.White Dental Mfg.Co. 


Industrial Division. 
152 West 42nd St. NewYork, NY. _ 


a Cah 











tn MA nce tag | 
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/ Weite for this book 
* Sent free on request 


ON resign Ft 


im \¢ ee 
mi) S.S.WHITE 





















The Budd 
Wheel Company 


Makers of 
Wheels for airplanes 


PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 


37 






















The Department 
of Commerce has approved the new 
Brownback C-400... 


Featured by simplicity of construction, 
economy of operation and low r. p. m. 
this new aircraft engine is ideal for 


commercial flying. 
BROWNBACK. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 














Graybar Building, New York } 








SPECIAL 
AVIATION 
PISTON 
Used Aeromarine Curtiss 
by: Alliance Fairchild 
Allison Pratt & Whitney 
American Cirrus Warner 
E. W. Bliss Wright 
Comet and many others 


See full page advertisement in current issues of 
Aero Digest, Western Flying and Aviation Engi- 
neering. 


U. S. Hammered Piston Ring Co., Paterson, N. J. 








Tubing by Summerill 


Used in high grade 
Aircraft 
Summerill Tubing Co. 


Bridgeport (Montg. Co.) 
Penna. (Phila. District) 
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T AC now offers an enlarged hangar, the roomiest 
at Cleveland . . . a big new hangar at Pontiac .. . 
continued service from the T A C Hangar at Kala- 
mazoo. These hangars offer unsurpassed service 
facilities for Ohio and Michigan. Rebuilt motors run 
in and block tested for ten hours. Service on all 
motors, including official Wright service. Replace- 
ments, gas, tires, Pioneer instruments. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Ohio and Michigan Distributors for Stinson, Gypsy 

Moth, Keystone-Loening Amphibian, Patrician and 

Pitcairn Sport Mailwing, Bendix Products and Berry- 
loid Finishes. 


1N 
EXTENSION 
OF TAC 
Overhaul 
hacilities 


TAC 
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TEEL JANGARS 


@ PERMANENT <- 
 FIRE-PROOF <- 
“e LOW COST 
The broad and practical experience of this organization 
gained over a period of years in the construction and erec- 
tion of steel buildings has been applied with equal success 


to the vaca Ne airplane hangars. Our knowledge and 
experience in building steel hangars is at your disposal. 





The Thomas & Armstrong Company 
Airplane Hangar Division 
Dept. G-1 
LONDON, OHIO 








517 HOURS. 


WITHOUT OVERHAULING. 


That’s from the Log of the 


GOODYEAR AIRSHIP 
MAYFLOWER 


It Refers to Its 


SIEMENS’ 


POWER UNIT 


Quietly, unostentatiously Siemens En- 
gines everywhere, are doing work con- 
sidered exceptional. 





The Goodyear Ships, Puritan and 


Volunteer, are Powered by Siemens. 











K. G. FRANK, 75 West St., New York City 















“We make the insurance fit. 
YOU and your needs are 
covered 100% when insured 


with 
AUER INCORPORATED 


Century Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. — 


th, 


PITCAIRN 
AIRCRAFT 











1 For Air Mail use +» + + + SUPER MAILWING 





For Sport or Private use » » SPORT MAILWING 

















Heat Treated Focwines | 


Greatest strength with least weight 


We are pioneers in the production of highest grade 
aircraft and automotive forgings, and we now have 
one of the most up-to-date heat-treating plants in 
the country. 


Consult us on your requirements. We will gladly 
place our experience and resources at your disposal. 


The Endicott Forging & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
90 North Street, Endicott, N. Y. 


ENDICOTT 


“The forging people who satisfy” 














PrrcAIRN AIRCRAFT, Inc. 
Bryn Athyn Penna. 








SEAMLESS 


STEEL TUBING 


All Aircraft Grades 


WAREHOUSE stocks for immediate 
shipment in any quantity. 

Mitt sHIPMENTS for substantial 
production requirements. 


SERVICE STEEL COMPANY 


1435 FRANKLIN STREET 


DETROIT 
19 Scott St. 32 E. Front St. 216 N. Alameda St. 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 











@CourAdvertisement on — back cover of 


pt. Z2ist issue 


pIONEER INSTROHENT COMPRIY 
254 LEXINGTON AVE.BROOKLYN NEW YORK 














In Stock or on Short Notice 
12 Years’ Experience 
GARDNER PROPELLER WORKS 
Forest Park, Il. 








Airplane Covers 


gilk thread sewed with “FLIGHTEX” AAA 
Fabric. Our prices below that of cheap 





cotton 
Standard J1 ....$105 American Eagle. .$100 
OE bcc0c.cees 95 Commandaire ... 100 
SE 52.0096 94 100 Challanger ..... 100 
tt sceebhees I os 50 etn:-6'e 95 
We Be a .cc0s-e's 95 Travel Air ...... 100 
Eaglerock ...... 100 Monocoupe ...... 75 


Pinked Tape 3c. yd. Long Needle, 25c. 
Dope $1.50 gal. Thinner, Ditto. 
Ribcord $3 Ib. 
EVERYTHING’ FOR AIRCRAFT 


OSTERCAARD 


WORKS 
4305 N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago, Il. 


TRIUMPH 


MAGNETIC 
vu, ¢ GAGES FOR 


MODELS FOR ate 
WING, On SPECIAL T. 
Manufactured — 
The Bosten Auto Gage Comgaey 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHU: 8 


















PITCH& BANK 
INDICATOR 


Your Position at a glance 
Booklet “RIEKER Navigating Instru- 
ments’’ sent on request. 











HANGARS 


Fireproof steel hangars. 
Erected anywhere. 
Send for catalogue No. 110 


AIRPORT HANGAR 


Chatham Phenix Bidg. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Eastern Representatives of 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL and IRON CO. 
Evansville, Indiana, U. 8. A. 





AVIATION PROTECTION, Inc. 


INSURANCE BROKERS TO AVIATION 


110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 








1919 Fairmount Ave., Philedelphia, Pa. 





Distributors: Tiavel + ao nagpir Saqmnoten in 


Authorized Wright Dealer and 
CONSTRUCTION 
Complete and 


and rm 
Facilities. High class work, 
in Metal, Wood, 
Ludington Phi 


Fiyi 
Operators Ey tl Airport 
City Office—816 Atlantic Bid ~ Philadelphia 








OX-5 SPECIALISTS 


Wonderfully complete line of parts for OX 
motors at attractive prices. Also general 
utility material and accessories. Cylinder 
repairing. Send for 1929 Catalogue No. 7. 


MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT, INC. 
435 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 











Phoenix Clear Nitrate Dope 


$1.35 in 50 gal. wood barrel- 
$1.37 in 30 gal. wood barrels. 
$1.55 in 5 gal. boxed cans. 


PHOENIX AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 
Williamsville, N 











Actual Size 
SEND 
ONE DOLLAR 





We will send you by return mail a beauti- 
ful pair of sterling silver wings mounted 
on bar pin with safety catch, also identi- 
fication card issued by National Flyers 
Ass’n. These pins are being worn by 
thousands of aviators, aviation mechanics 
and boosters. 

Illustrated booklet describing Davenport’s 
large Airport and school mailed with each 
order. 


Iowa-Illinois Airways Inc. 
Davenport, Iowa 


HASKELITE 


PLYWOOD 
Used by every important builder. Recog- 
nized as the standard plywood for airplane 
construction. Over 30 applications. Blue 
print data book on request. 
HASKELITE MFG. CORPORATION 
120 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 











Paragon Engineers, Inc., 242 Grindal St. Baltimore, Md. 














OXS5 Cylinders 


Reground and fitted with new pistons. wrist 
pins, rings, valve seats and valve guides. 
Hisso & OX5 crank shafts reground. Main 
bearings rebabbited, line bored and fit. 


KEMP MACH. CO. 
Muncie, Ind. 


Northeaster Flying Togs 


Helmets, goggles, flying suits. 
Write for complete catalog. 
BECK DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
66 E. 131st St.. New York City 

















STEARMAN, D. H. MOTH 
AND MONOCOUPE 


GEO. A. WIES, Inc. 
Hangar and Office Garden City 
Roosevelt Field 2 New York 





Burgess Norton Perfectlap Piston Pins for 

the following makes of motors are stocked 

by Automotive Jobbers everywhere. 

Curtiss OX-5 

Curtiss OXX-6 U.S.A.Std. 

Wright Liberty 

Whirlwind } 94, 36 

THE BURGESS NORTON MFG. CO., 

549 Peyton St., Geneva, Ill. 














DANIEL GUGGENHEIM SCHOOL 
OF AERONAUTICS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in Aeronau- 
tical Engineering and Air Transport. Particulars 
from Dean, College of Engineering 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
University Heights, New York, N. Y. 











BEST SINCE 1917 























GOoD ADVICE 


Should Be Solicited 
When Needed 


Every Airplane Plant 
presents a set of highly 
individual problems that 
must be answered by ex- 
pert assistance, taking 
into consideration all of 
the technical peculiarities 
of the plant under 
scrutiny. 


~ You can find the specific 


answer to your aviation 
problem through the 
Directory of Professional 
Service 

on 


Page 41 
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SSE aN 











WHERE TO FLY 7 








ILLINOIS 








MICHIGAN 








MONTGOMERY SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
MONTGOMERY AIRPORT 


(600 Acres) 
Montgomery, Ala. 


rit 





Save money and learn to fiy with us where climatic 

conditions permit daily instruction, thus permit- 

ting you to complete the course in one half the 

time required in other sections of the country. 
Send for our literature, 





FLY WITH US 


We design and build our own airplanes. 
There is a saving of over $1,000 on every 
airplane we build, which enables our 
members to fly at the lowest rate in 
Chicago. 

Part of your ground schooling is working 
on Club airplanes which are always under 
construction in the Club workshop. 

If you are interested in getting a complete 
ground schooling, and flying various types 
of ships, call and see us, or write for 
information. 


Dual instruction $10.00 per hour. 
Solo $5.00 per hour 


Edgewater Flying Club, Inc. 


3410 Montrose Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 







Ss 


— 
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yy 


ALL NEW, HIGH PERFORMANCE 
EQUIPMENT. COMPLETE 
GROUND AND FLIGHT TRAIN- 
ING FOR GOVERNMENT PILOT 
LICENSES. 


Write 


NATIONAL AIRWAYS, INC. 


533 Book Bidg., Detroit 























FOR 
SUCCESS me 

THE AIR : > 
TAKE OFF a 
WITH 





CONTINENTAL 


Investigate our Pilots Train- 
ing School—Unit Method— 
pay as you go. Ajir Corps 


System — no long ground 
course—our own field to fly 
from. 


CONTINENTAL 
AIR SERVICES 


Incorporated 
2420 South Parkway, Chicago 





Complete Air and Ground School 
TRAVEL AIR AND STINSON PLANES 
EXPERIENCED INSTRUCTORS 


FURNITURE CAPITAL AIR SCHOOL 
701 Michigan Trust, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











LEARN TO FLY IN DETROIT 

modern we student 

planes a 

used booster 
write 


HARRY ANDERSON 
2125 David Stott Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





























Learn to Fly at a Midwest Airways 
Corporation School 

Under the direction of John H. Livingston 
Three large Airports in the central west—at 
Aurora, Ill., Monmouth, Ill., and Waterloo, Iowa. 
We are training students to fiy because we need 
pilots for the planes we sell. Largest distributors 
of commercial aircraft in the central states. 


MIDWEST AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Waco and Ryan Distributors 








Eagle Airways, Hinckley, Illinois, formerly Eagle 
Airport School of Aviation, 60 miles West of 
Chicago. Learn to fly at our new location on the 
Transcontinental Airway, DeKalb County Airport, 
equipped for night flying. Transport Pilots, modern 
equipment, reasonable rates, excellent accomoda- 
tions. Distributors for Stinson. Monoplanes, Air- 
Kings and Monocoupes. Write for free information. 


Eagle Airport School of Aviation, Inc. 
Hinckley, Illinois 





MASSACHUSETTS 





MISSOURI 





PARKS 
COLLEG 


Complete flying 
and ground courses 
under licensed 
transport pilots. 
New Travel Airs 
with OX5, Whirl- 
wind, and Caminez 
motors. Send for 
free copy of “Sky- 
ward Hol” our 
profusely illuse- 
trated catalog. 


PARKS 
AIR COLLEGE 
204 Mo. Thea. 

Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















Cape Cod Glider School 














: LYING SCHOOL , de 
$ yp Adeoel Airport American Motorless Aviation Corpn. 
z “at Hartford, Conn. Solo flying, Juniors 14-17, Seniors 17-70. 
i PART OF THE The German Course in America. 

: COLONIAL Attractive summer camp rates. Write 
BLYING SYSTEM SOUTH WELLFLEET, MASSACHUSETTS 
FLORIDA MARYLAND : 


























The Insignia of Specialists 





Choose your school as you would your 
doctor. 

Courses offered that qualify you for 
Dept. of Commerce License. Write 
for details. 


McMULLEN AVIATION COLLEGE 
Tampa, Fla., P.O. Box 4191 
Where every day isa FLYING day 








LEARN TO FLY 


at “The Flyer’s Paradise” 
 DEL-MAR- VA,» 
Sen 





DEL-MAR-VA. AIRPORT 
Hebron, Md. 


Four way field, 235 acres. The largest and most 
lern equipped airport in the East, where flying 
conditions are ideal; all year around school. In- 
ction under personal supervision of U. S. 
licensed Transport pilots on New American Eagle, 
Challenger and Fairchild planes, with OX5 and 
radial motors. Students may obtain room and 
board on the field or within walking distance. 
Del-Mar-Va. Flying School, Inc,, Hebron, Md. 


N-693 





A National System of Aviation Schools 


Universal Flying School ......... Cleveland, Ohio 
Universal Flying School ........+.-. Marion, Ill. 
Universal Flying School ........ Memphis, Tenn. 
Universal Flying School ....... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Universal Flying School ....Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Universal Flying School ........ Rochester, Minn. 
Universal Flying School ......... St. Louis, Mo. 
Universal Flying School ......... St. Paul, Minn. 
Universal Flying School ......... Wichita, Kansas 
Porterfield Flying School ....Kgnsas City, Kansas 


UNIVERSAL AVIATION SCHOOL 


Headquarters 
1061-1070 Boatmen’s Bank Bidg.. St. Louis, Mo. 








NEW JERSEY 








AIRVIEW FLYING SERVICE Inc. 


———— = 
SS SS 
. 


— 
<2 





oy 
Red Bank, New Jersey 
Waco and Fairchild Aerial Taxi Service to Any 
. Hilying School Operated from the Finest 
Field on the Jersey Coast 
Hangar Space at Reasonable Rates 
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NEBRASKA NEW YORK STATE TEXAS 
earn 7 COLONIAL BEST TRAINING 
a FLYING SCHOOL 
! 4 Utica Airport— LOWEST PRICES 
WHERE LINDBERGH | a TARTED 4 at Utica, N. Y. New Late type equipment, experienced transport 
< pilots. Field with hard surfaced runways. Ten 
Eg PART OF THE years’ successful experience in commercial aviation. 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS SCHOOLS 
COLOMIAL McAllister Bidg., San Apytonio, Tex. 
Gomme to —~ gay mo of ~y lnpuest. best- ———————————————— 
nown an nest-equippe civilian air ntsisntihs diate 
schools in the U. 8. We trained Lindbergh OKLAHOMA 
tour FREE Literature tells the story). AMERICA'S FINEST 
repare you for a pilot, commercial or 
transport license. Complete, practical AVIATION 


courses in airplane building and mechanics. 
Instructors and training planes carry U. 8. 
Dept. of Commerce licenses. Write for 
FREE Literature today. 


LINCOLN AIRPLANE SCHOOL 
740 Aircraft Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Professional 
Services | 


SCHOOL #8 
a 


ZZ 




















NEW YORK CITY 


LEARN TO FLY 
>, At a CURTISS SCHOOL 


4\The new Curtiss course is now 
ready. It was prepared for you 
: by civil and military experts. It 








The Laboratories and the 
New Windtunnel of the 
=e Tubular Air-Craft Corp. 


are now open for manufacturers and 


to camdord ot cock of the 35 T OKLA private individuals desiring to determine 
Curtiss schools. It is conducted solely by ULSA, + + * @ the worthiness of their patents or inven- 


instructors who have taken the special PENNSYLVANIA —————— tions dealing with new type of Airplanes, 
Curtiss Instructors’ Course. Helicopters, Ornithopters, etc. 


In this splendid modern course only the Actual fiying models, windtunnel and 
sy oe. PA, LD 














finest equipment is used—including the demonstration models made. Low rate. 
highest priced training planes. 
Avail yourself of this first-class training Tubular Air-Craft Co 
and properly prepare for a high place, in tp. 
the fascinating business of aviation. Laboratory 
1125 Farm Road, Secaucus, New Jersey 


CURTISS FLYING SERVICE 

















27 West 57th Street, New York City Four Way Field 
$8.50 Learn to Fl $8.50 5 
le earn to rly e Complete primary an van groun 
d fiying courses. pi SSOCI TE 
per Lesson at our New Airport per Lesson All equipment and personnel licensed by SHO W, A LTE R: A = AT s 
Nearest to New York City both State and Federal Departments of Air oO rt ; 
JAMAICA SEA AIRPORT Commerce. Write for booklet. “Planners trchitects Engines 
Rockaway and Springfield Blvd., Altoona Aircraft Corp. _— a 


ADVANCED AIRCRAFT CORP., 


angs O., Tyrone, Pa. 
aie Te ye 0750 Central, Pa. lhistribusore for Curtiss Flying Suite 247 Write or Wire 


Service, Kreider-Reisner Aircraft Corp. 




























——- NEW YORK STATE 


—| THE PERFECT 


—_ 


Aeronautical Hagineering 
Aeroplane Des 
Airport and Airline esese 
Stress Anal —~ h is—Plant Layout 


PITCAIRN AVIATION 5. 


TAKE-OFF FOR YOUR 
FLYING CAREER... 


ROOSEVELT 











. SUPERI E 
of Pennsylvania, Inc. o20 Ger Pi Chicago Ul 
a V | AT | O N S Cc H Oo O L 10-, 20- and 50-Hour Flying Courses lead- 
cette ye = ing to Federal licenses conducted at Pit- 
, ien Field, Willow Grove, Ps., one of the 
En cueet eae lget inthe East in mit fide! Byng AERO-KEN 
where Lindbergh, country. Alll-year-round school. Modern Aeronautical Engineering 
Chamberlin and Byrd flying equipment. No liability bond re- Complete Design 


hopped from. 45 minutes from Broad- 
way. Dormitory,for resident students, 


and a pool now in 
Write N. J ts, Lt. Col., Pre aime 
Aviation School, Inc.. Mineola, L.L..N.Y. 


quired. Write for Mlustrated Booklet. 





and Stress Analysis 


Pitcairn Field, Willow Grove, Pa.* 500-504 Investment Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 

























































































TEXAS 
igs S| Béwend A. Sei, 302 Ene, Bit 
5 =| Rochester Airport— ? ag oe 
@ z at Rochester, N.Y. Performance Tests 
3 = PART OF THE Aerodynamic Investigations 
/ COLONIAL 
FLYING SYSTEM @ AERIAL SURVEYS @ Ann Arbor, Michigan 
CHARTER TRIPS 
COLONIAL | | $ 
: FLYING SCHOOL 4 “IDEAL ALL-VEAR LLYING— 3 RicHarp V. MurRISON 
: 5) Bufale Airpori— TEXAS FLYING SERVICE, INC. Architect 
2 3 at Buffalo, N. Y. 600 FORT WORTH CLUB BUILDING Specializing in the Architecture of Aviation 
Fe: a PART OF THE ® FORT WORTH, TEXAS~ Buildings—Airport Planning—Consulting 
COLONIAL : | Fisher Building, Chicago, Hl. 
FLYING SYSTEM o-6@—= <i ——- ee — 
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FOR SALE 





A bargain Travel-Air, eleven months old, OX-5 

motor, just overhauled, Scintilla magneto 
Miller overhead installed, 130 hours, licensed 
ship, never cracked up; financial difficulties 
for me to sell, asking $2,200, or best — 
tak it. Phone between. 12 and 5 p.r 
Schuyler 1387. H. Lichman, 100 W. 88th St. 
New York City. 





AIRPLANE motors: Hispano-Suiza A, 150 hp.;: 

Hispano-Suiza E, 180 hp.; Siemans-Halske 
and Curtiss OX-5 motors, all ‘in excellent con- 
dition. OX-5s at especially attractive prices. 
Write American Eagle Aircraft Corporation, 
Purchasing Agent, Fairfax Airport, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 





BARGAIN Travel-Air OX-5, like new, Miller 

action DH wheels, licensed July. Sacrifice 
$1,800, flyaway Roosevelt Field, free instruction. 
Kafka, 3264 44th St., Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 





BLUEPRINTS German Glider training type, re- 
cently imported, complete with specifications, 
set postpaid. Turnbuckles 15c. up, wire, 
bolts, glue and other builders supplies. Air 
speeds $10, compass $20, Le Rhone 80 hp. 
engine complete $50. Midway Aero Company, 
P. O. Box 283, St. Paul, Minn. 





BIRD, OX-5 motor, perfect condition, $2,500. 
Call or write James Inglis, 132 Market St., 
Paterson, N. J. Phone Sherwood 2412. 





BRAND-NEW Arrow Sport LeBlond ‘‘60”’ in 
perfect _ condition, just as it was received from 
factory July 8th.: It is in warehouse near 
Roosevelt Field. Price $2,900. Write or tele- 
phone Freeport, N. Y. 4853, Hugh Rockwell. 





FIVE 60 hp. smali Golden Eagle monoplanes, 

with new Velie M-5 engines. Fine ships for 
building up solo hours. $1,200 for quick sale. 
Golden Eagle Aircraft Corp., Inglewood, Calif. 





FOR SALE: One 60 hp. LeBlond. Also have num- 

ber of 60 hp. Velie M-5 engines, purchased on 
large contract. Having now adopted 90 hp. en- 
gines as standard on our Golden Eagle airplanes, 
we are willing to sell these smaller engines, which 


are all new, at redu prices. Iden Eagle 
Aircraft Corporation, 415 East Industrial 
Avenue, Inglewood, Calif. 





FOR SALE: Waco 10, OX-5, completely over- 

hauled, turns 1,420; ship never been cracked, 
like new, $2,000. Lewis Wint, 264 North Ave., 
Pontiac, Mich. 





FOR SALE: Late Waco 90, in excellent condi- 

tion, cost $3,435. Will sacrifice at $2,400. 
Free 50-hour flying course with any new or 
used Waco purchased. Robbins Flying Service, 
Akron, Ohio. 





FOR SALE: Private owned Waco Wright J5-220, 

Hamilton metal propeller, center section tanks, 
many other extras, cost $8,000 ninety days ago. 
Thirty-two flying hours. Like new. Beautiful 
paint job. Will sacrifice at $6,800 for quick 
sale. Allen T. Simmons, W.A.D.C., Akron, Ohio. 





FOR SALE: Salmson 9 cylinder radial engines, 

Model Z-9, $250 each. These engines are 
completely dismantled and crated compactly as 
received. Most of them aresnew, although some 
have had approximately fifty hours. All in 
good shape, complete and serviceable. A very 
dependable engine and the only opportunity 
today to acquire an advanced type of engine 
at this price. Splendid for instruction or_ex- 
perimental purposes. Menasco Motors, Inc., 
6718 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 





FOR SALE: New .$350 Irvin air chute. Pur- 

chased May, 1929. Never worn nor used. 
Original pack. Substantial savings. . 
Phelps, 206 Dixon Bldg., Missoula, Montana. 





FOR SALE: New 1929 American Eagle 3-place 

biplane with spare motor. Plane was shipped 
to New York by freight, rigged and test hopped 
and is ready for delivery. Will sacrifice for 
$2,250. C. Robinson, 22 Jackson Street, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: Stinson cabin monoplane, 6-place, 


J-5 Wright Whirlwind motor. Just had fac- 
tory top overhaul; used less than 100 hours; 
perfect condition: $6,000 for quick _ sale. 


Gates Flying Service, 1440 Broadway, New York. 





FOR SALE: All parts for J-1 Standard, also 

rebuilt OXX-2 Curtiss motor, propeller, land- 
ing gear tires, wheels, wings, fuselage and in 
struments. Write for price. Ben Eisenman, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 





FOR SALE: Travel-Air biplane OX-5, re-covered 

this year, motor recently overhauled, a bargain 
at $1,750. Yellow Cab Airways, Inec., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





FOR SALE: One used Hamilton propeller for 
OX-5, good shape and retipped, for $35. One 
new 1929 Waco 10, with new Hammondsport 
OX-5 motor with roller rockers. Turns 1,425 
ground, with Hartzell propeller. Never cracked, 
has 40 hours, license C@939, will sacrifice for 
$2,350. Terms. Wire Woodriver Air College, 
Woodriver, Ill., c/o Everett E. Wiegand. 





FOR SALE—One Tapered wing Waco, J-5 

Wright, with 120 hours total time ship and 
motor. Has special instrument board, dual 
controls, special stream lining, aerol strut land- 


ing gear. yg B ~, has never been damaged, 
like new, $5, F. Marshall, 316 West 
Fifth St., Watwioo.” Iowa. 





FOR SALE: Curtiss K-6 motor, $450, also four- 
place monoplane wings, ailerons, fuselage, tail 

and wing struts. Cheap. Going out of business. 

a Raveill, 143 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, 
inn. 





FOR SALE: OX-5 Standard J1, excellent condi- 
tion. Motor turns 1,425. D. H. landing gear. 
Price $525. S. J. Backer, Clements, Minn. 





FOR SALE: Licensed 1929 OX Challenger, ex- 

cellent condition; always in hangar; motor 
turns better than 1,400 on _ ground. Price 
$2,350. Mc. C. Higgins, Galax, Va. 


Anzani Motors 


Brand new 1928 at half price. 
Karl Ort, York, Pa. 
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FOR SALE 


$8500 J-5 New Standard 


Used one month. Special equipment and 
paint job. Ideal for barnstorming, cross 
country or blind flying. 90 gal. tanks. 
Four passengers and pilot. Write 
ARTHUR MENKEN 
34 W. 52nd St., New York City 
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New Liberties $350. New Wright 
Model H, 300 H.P., $350. Used 
Model H’s $225. 


Karl Ort, York, Pa. 
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FOR SALE 


SALE—One new Spartan biplane, Walter 
45 hours; dual control, large wheels, 
instrument board, bank and _ turn 
All for $3,700. Write W. a 
Garnder, 216 Stanwix St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Phone Atlantic 0968. 





FOR 

motor, 
complete 
and air speed. 





FOR SALE—Anzani 6-cyl. 60-hp. motor with 
_motor mounting, 2 new props. and hub, $185. 
Hisso, 180-hp, completely overhauled, new prop, 





hub, oil radiator and exhaust stacks. Can be 
inspected. Carlson Airways, Dover Plains, N. Y. 
FOR SALE: 1929 Stinson Detroiter demon- 

strator, 100 hours over all. 20 hours since 
complete overhaul, on J-6, by Wright Aero- 
nautical Company. Ship just repainted. Price 
$10,000. Steffens Aircraft Corp., Rutherford, 


N. J. Telephone 638 Rutherford. 





GOING out of business: Wings, ailrons, fuselage, 
tails,,complete, landingears, wing struts, 
motors,” different kind, new, used parts, in- 
struments, wheels, tires, tubes, propellers, 
aeroplanes; five hundred and up. Getebargains 
while they last. York Airways, York, Pa. 





HEATH Parasol with Anzani 

in A-l shape. 
haul; mechanical 
Stewart Lee, 


ni 3-cylinder motor 
3 hours since complete over- 
valves. $550 for quick sale. 
Montrose, Colorado. 





J-5 straight wing Waco, new in every respect, 
engine has less than 25 hours. Will give fac- 
tory new ship guarantee. Must sell for $6,000. 





Consider OX-5 Waco in trade. Robert Voss, 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 
LATE Waco, like new, $2,000 for quick sale: 


complete 50-hour course free with y new 
or used Waco we sell.e Robbins Flying Service, 
Waco Dist., Akron, Ohio. 





LICENSED Lincoln Page, new OX-5, 125 
_ hours, never been overhauled and don't need 
it. grumns 1,425 ground. $1,750. Licensed 
L. 5, 180 Hisso E, turns 1,600 ground. 
$2, 100. Will guarantee both ships and motors 
good as new: Municipal Hangar, Omaha, Neb. 





LICENSE new production OX-5 Eaglerock, fif- 
_ teen hours since top overhaul. $1,500. Buy- 
ing larger ship. Wire Emery C. Caton, 4709 
Chawen Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MONOCOUPE, 40 hours, N. C. license, Velie 


M-5 motor, never cracked, used as a demon- 
—, extra instruments. Cheap for quick 
sale. 


R. A. Whitlock, P. O. Box 144, Middle- 
town, N. Y. 





NEW OXX-6 motors in original boxes, very 
_ reasonable price. Will ship with privilege of 
inspection. Grant Marine Motor Company, 2625 
St. Clair Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





1928 OX-5 American Eagle biplane, ship and 

motor in excellent condition: for quick sale, 
$1,400. Dixie Airways, Inc., 523 Jefferson St., 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 





ONE new Cessna A W Warner cabin monoplane, 

has been used thirty hours. Owner must sell 
on account of not: obtaining pilot’s license. 
Price $5,000. Can be seen at Palwaukee Air- 
port, Mount Prospect, Tl. Address L.Bijourn- 
dahl, in care of Palwaukee Airport. 





OX-5 Jenny, excellent condition, newly covered 

with Flight-tex fabric, 2-tone paint job. 
Motor less than 10 hours since complete over- 
haul, turns 1,450. Flyaway, $750. = FF 


Champ, Creston, Ta. 





OX-5 STANDARD J-1, just newly recovered, 

completely overhauled, $1,000. Near Newark, 

. Will give time to purchaser. Remson, 65 
Headley Terrace, Irvington, N. J. 





OX Standard, rebuilt and recovered. Engine 

top overhauled recently. Price $650, or will 
—_— for late car. Sidney P. Fowler, Keosauqua, 
owa. 





Priced To Sell 
1 Travel Air Cabin JSCA 


72 hour log. 


1 Travel Air Biplane J5CA 


120 hour log 


1 OX-5 Travel Air—Duals 


All in practicaliy new condition—insured 
against fire and theft—never been cracked. 
Whirlwinds equipped with Heywood star- 
ters—steel propellers. 


Wire or Write 
Dixie Davis Flying Field Corp. 


Cincinnati, O. 











FOR SALE 


STEARMAN 


Wright J-5 Motor, excellent con- 

dition. Never crashed. Time flown 
350 hrs. Equipped with complete 
Pioneer instrument board and night 

_ flying accessories, spare gas tank. 
Change of equipment only reason 
for sale. 


Cox & Stevens Aviation 
Corporation 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















FOR SALE 
Seven New Wright 
J-5 Engines 

These are in excess of production 
requirements, and are in original 
cases. Last production run, and 
never used. Complete information 
and price on request. 


FS-283, Aviation 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 
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PLANES FOR SALE 


AT A SACRIFICE —— 



























Open No. of Ship Motor Ship Price as is 
Name of Ship Type or i No. of . Fly Away 
Cabin pser. No. Hours Time Location 
UE to a change FAIRCHILD Mono. Cabin 5 NC1521 358 hrs. 358hre. $7000.00 
min. 
es . Completely rebuilt and overhauled recently. Many extras. 
of sales policies and adis- | wacoi Bi Open NC7445 318 bre, 318hrs, $800.00 
. f ‘ li Wright J-5 sags Many extras, special paint. Recently rebuilt = overhauled. 
WACO 10 Open NC7513. 28 hrs. 213 hrs. 2000.00 
continuance of certain lines naw ok re ae Ce le 28 
WACO 10 Open 4 . 
we have a number of good Standard color, rebuilt OXS engine. — ies aa war 
. | f | . WACO 10 Bi. = Open NC7517 37hrs. 148 hes. 2200.00 
airplanes for sale at sacri- Special color combination; extras 
f Th | eace 10 wits Open NC8555 2 hrs. 105 hrs. 2400.00 
‘ ‘ ew motor ins : min. 
ce prices. ese p anes WACO 10 Bi. Open NC8566 48hrs. 48 hrs. 2600.00 
il * d diti Brand new 1929 model. 
are all in good condition WACO 10 Bi. Open NCS5180 65hrs. 135hrs. 1700.00 
Maroon fuselage, silver wings. since overhaul. 
—they represent a WACO 10 Bi. Open NC1066 OXS Engine 1500.00 
= . Bi. Open NC1513 15 hrs. ad hrs. 1500.00 
‘ Special color. since over 5 
rea opportunity. TRAVEL-AIR Bi. Open NC1083 2000.00 
AVRO AVIAN Bi. Open NC676E 34hrs. 34 hrs. 3200.00 
Special color. 43 min. 



















LUDINGTON PHILA. FLYING SERVICE, Inc. 
Operating from 

PHILADELPHIA AIRPORT CENTRAL AIRPORT 

Island Rd. & Tinicum Ave., Phila., Pa. Camden, N. J. 

Phone: WOOdland 1060 




















New production aircooled Motors. REFUELING SHIP To make room for new — we 
Crashed Wright J 6 Whirlwind Nine Fully equipped with hose, tank, lines and vtech Atte ate 


$800. Whirlwind Nine used ten tainers for food and oil. Stinson SB-1 : sti 
oak an without J-6 motor. Further par- Ryan B-1, J-5 in A-1 condition 


Counts AS Gre Gpae Seem. MASSACHUSETTS AIRWAYS 
WRIGHT & ESENWEIN, INC. CORPORATION 


Buffalo Airport, Buffalo, N. Y. Springfield Airport, Springfield, Mass. 


hours, new engine guaranteed, $3750. 
Pratt & Whitney Wasp, $1750. 
Karl Ort, York, Pa. 
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LESEUSECUSUHCEOUNOUDONGEEEEDOCUOSSUODEDESUN SE DNCESEECESOCORSESEROEEHSDeEEeHCERNeEEEcECeeseeESeN ts eee rete: 





seeenneners 





OX-5, OXX-6, Seimens-Halske, Law- E 
' ‘ rence, 150, 180, 220 and 300 H.P. 


+ r " : 
Two Bargains: tw i 


TUT jaeeeeseauens OTT a 





Curtiss-Robin 


Practically New — Latest Curtiss Challenger FOR SALE 
motor—used 30 hours—good condition, Price ATA 


$6500.00. BARGAIN 
Ryan B-2 Brougham Tapered Wing 


5 place, long wing. Suitable for private indi- W 
aco 


vidual—sale subject to certain restrictions as to 
use. Good condition—very little use. For sale, 
less motor (J-5 motor: will be installed free of 
charge)—Complete instruments—Price $2,000. 


This ship was 
Maj. John P. Woods 


; ; : personal racing ship. 
Both ships are available for inspection and 
immediate delivery in St. Louis. , 


FS 284, 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Northern Airways, Inc. 
Wausau, Wis. 


Wire for price and details. 
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FOR SALE POSITIONS WANTED 
OX Standard, new covering. dual control, D.H. | LIMITED commercial pilot, Parks Air College 
undercarriage, perfecc throughout. Now fly- graduate. Willing to travel anywhere. 
ing The Hamilton Airport, Hamilton, Ohio, | Reasonable salary. Age 19 Chester E. 
$000, or $300 less motor. Sawicki, 1544 N. 9th st St. Louis, Mo. 
= Rg gay Wy. gM ee PILOT, unlicensed, ex. naval officer, 250 certi- 
2 OxX-6 magnetos, Dixie. real hot, $28. Two fied hours. Will go anywhere. Prefer to 
9-cylinder scintilla magnetos, hot, $60. J._J. | connect with individual. PW-281, Aviation, 
Andrules, 659 McAllister Ave., Waukegan, Il. | Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 
PARACHUTES, new and used. rope gl TRANSPORT pilot; several years’ experience, 


stunt men, etc. Specify weight. 
Bros. Balloon and Parachute Co., Aurora, Illinois. 
Established 1903. 


STEEL tube fuselage, 5 places, new, fit St. J-1 
with other parts. $100. Inland Service, Ross- 
moyne, Ohio. 
TERRITORY and ships for distributor for 
aeromarine Klemm in Virginia, West Virginia 
or North Carolina. Good proposition. Sikorsky 
Jennie a bargain: like new: completely over- 
hauled OXX-6, Millerised, just test flown; out- 
performs anything for its horsepower. Roanoke 
Airways, Inc., 372 Walnut Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
WACO 10 for sale, motor just overhauled, new 
valve guides and oversize valves. Miller _in- 
take, motor turn: 1,440 on the ground. New 
Hamilton propeller and Paragon spare. Ship 
never cracked up or hurt. Less than 400 hours. 
Flies hands off. Price for cash $1,750. Lendol 




















F. Sliter, 122 South Main Street, Dolgeville, 

New York. 

WACO 10. Plane is as good as te ba - had 
75 hours. al job, Cust be be 

appreciated. Motor turns 1,400. “Priced for 
tek. sale. $2,050. J. D. ‘Whitlow. Gilman, 
nois. 





20,000 foot altimeter for your front cockpit. 
No more passengers turning around asking 
height, sign language. You are selling flying. 


airport manager, operations manager, 
chasing agent, director of schools; previous ex- 
perience five years sales manager for large 
corporation; age 34; married; excellent record: 
best references; employed at present; available 
October 15th. Prefer position requiring some 
flying or school work. PW-276, Aviation, 520 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TRANSPORT pilot, age 21; four hundred 

certified hours; experience in barnstorming, 
instruction, cross-country in several types of 
ships; want steady position; employed at pres- 
ent; excellent references. Melvin W. Remender, 
807 South Third, Norfolk, Neb. 


TRANSPORT pilot, 2,000 hours, all types, land 

and water, twelve years’ continuous aviation 
work, air corps reserve captain, actual experi- 
ence airport management, transport company 


pur- 








operations, airplane sales and service, desires 
position combining flying and other work. 
PW-279, Aviation, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., 


New York. 

TRANSPORT pilot, now flying mail and pas- 
senger run, desires change. 1,400 hours. 

State all first communication. Pilot W., Bow- 

man Hotel, Nogales, Ariz. 


TRANSPORT pilot. Plenty of experience, es- 
pecially in Whirlwind stuff. ®*Clean record, A-1 














Do it right. A bubble type banking indicator | references, desires position, preferably in East, 

for rear board, both for $8.5 ad postage aid. | with some _ reliable wide-awake company. 

Midway Aero Company, P. O. 283. St. Paul, | PW-285, Aviation, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New 
Minn. York. 

UNLICENSED mechanic desires position as 

EQUIPMENT WANTED assistant; graduate of well known air_school. 


WANTED: Late two- or three-place ship with- 
out motor for OX-5. Or will trade in 
seventy-hour Millerized OX on ship and motor. 
— Aviation, Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New 
Yor 


WANTED—LeBlonde Kiner, Velie, J-4 and J-5 

Wright motors and parts The Detroit Aero 
Motors aie 5055-5059 Townsend Ave., Detroit. 
Michigan 


AEROMARINE-Klemm ,with or without motor. 


State lowest cash price and complete details. 
Edwin R. Closs,, Sparta. New Jersey. 


TRADE 


WILL trade Gulf Service Station, fixtures and 
stock, for used airplane. Selling 7,000 gal- 





























lons per month. Rents reasonable. On Char- 
lotte-Greensboro Highway. B. L. Williams, 
Mary Ella Hall, Kannapolis, N. C. 
POSITIONS VACANT 
EXPERIENCED aircraft and motor instructor 
wanted for mechanics school. Must hold 
both A & E license. In reply give complete 
outline of experience and reference. Address 


P. O. Box 247, Akron, Ohio. 


LAYOUT and detail draftsmen wanted. Perma- 

nent positions. State experience and salary 
wanted. Continental Air Services, Inc., 2420 
South Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—An experienced airplane wood in- 

spector. State minimum salary desired. Ad- 
dress Consolidated Aircraft Corporation. 2050 
Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, bf 


WANTED—Licensed mechanic: reference; to 

be able to teach ground work. Experience 
on Radial air-cooled motors preferred. Must 
be neat and clean. State salary expected. Syca- 
more Airport Company, Sycamore, Ohio. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


L. PILOT, 26, 170 hours, desires connection 

wien reliable concern or private party. Clean 
record, highest reference. Experience with air- 
port development. managing or selling. Previ- 
ously engaged in automotive wholesale selling 
5 years. At present flying for private party. 
Address W. S. Gulick, 112-33 annab St.. 
St. Albans, Long Island, N.. Y. 











PHOTOGRAPHER 
Capable, experienced industrial, press and com- 
mercial photographer with thorough and complete 
knowledge outdoor and studio picture work desires 
te connect with growing concern in aeronautical 
industry. Age 28; has own outfit; available 
immediately ; excellent — go anywhere. 
PW-271, Aviatio 
Tenth Ave. at 36th 8t., New York City 























High school education; best references. PW-280, 


Aviation, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 





YOUNG man, 28, neat appearing, best of refer- 

ences; selling ability, good knowledge of 
business management; Limited Commercial 
pilot’s license Will transact or take care of 
whatever business you may have. C. W. Meyer, 
5388 N. Union Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


Fortune in Airplane Sales 

Under this plan a salesman should sell at least 

one Eaglerock a month—a net monthly income 
for him of from $1,000 to $1,500. Our two 
weeks free sales training course makes you ready 
to get the money. We equip salesmen who qualify 
with a free demonstrator Eaglerock. You can 
offer buyers an easy plan of time purchase. 
Write for details. Alexander Aircraft Co., Dept. 
11, Colorado Springs, Colo. 











HANGAR SPACE AVAILABLE 


HANGAR space in a beautiful all-steel hangar, 

located at Fitzmaurice Flying Field, Massa- 
pequa Park, Very convenient to all sorts 
of transportation. Aerial storage, repairs, gas 
and oil. Private field. Very small traffic. 
Apply Airoscript Corporation, 393 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Telephone Penn. 5793. 











PATENTS 


Unpatented Ideas Can Be Sold 
I tell you how and help you make the sale. 
Free particulars. (Copyrighted.) Write W. T. 
Greene, 923 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. 











LEGAL NOTICE 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, Sp ae die 





of Sragen, published weekly at New 
York, -» for Oct. 1, 1929. 

State of New York 1 ss. 
County of New York f 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 





appeared hompson, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and oars that he is the Secretary of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
=. of Aviation, and that the fol- 

owing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 





LEGAL NOTICE 


Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, McGraw- 





Hill Publishing Company. Inc., 10th Ave 
& 36th St, N. Y¥. C. Editor, Edward P 
Warner, 10th Ave. & 36th St., Y. 


Manage Editor, None. Business Manager, 

H. Newton, 106th Ave. & 36th St., N. ¥. C. 

~ That the owner is: (If owned by @ cor- 
poration, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 


given.) McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc., 10th Ave. & 36th St., N. Y¥ , Stock- 
holders of which are: James H. McGraw, 
10th Ave. & 36th St. N. ¥. C. James H. 
McGraw, Jr., 10th Ave. & 36th we, ma. See 
James H. McGraw, James H. McGraw, Jr., 
and Malcolm Muir, 10th Ave. & 36th St. 


N. Y. C., Trustees for: Harold W. McGraw, 
James H. McGraw, Jr., Donald C. McGraw, 
Curtis W. McGraw. oF, W. McGraw, 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. Donald C. 

10th Ave. & seth St. N. Y. C. 


McGraw, 

Harold McGraw, 285 Madison Ave., 
m. 7... a" 2 H. ‘Bragdon, 10th Ave. & 
36th St., Anne Hugus Britton, 


10th Ave.e«& 36th Se. N. Y.C Mason Brit- 


ton, 10th Ave & 36th i oe. a Ge ex 
Kobak, 10th Ave. & 36th St., N. ©. 
Grace W. Mehren, c/o Bankers Trust 
Co., Fifth Ave. & 42nd St., S. 


J. Malcolm Muir & Guaranty Trust &. a 


New York, 140 Broadway, 

Trustees for Lida Kelly Muir. % 8s. 
Weatherby, 271 Clinton Road, Brookline, 
Mass. Edwin S. Wilsey, 10th Ave. & 


36th St., N. Y. C. os. Sachs & Co., 
30 Pine Street, N. Y. C., a Partnership, 
Partners of which are: Waddill Coeee., 
30 Pine Street, N. Y. C. Arthur Sachs, 

PineeStreet, N. Y. C. Walter E. Sachs, 30 


Pine Street, N. Y. C. Howard J. Sachs, 
380 Pine Street, N. Y. C. Sidney J. Wein- 
berg, 30 Pine Street, N. Y. C. Henry S. 


Bowers, $0 Pine Street, N. Y. C. 

$8. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and 6e- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is (This in- 
formation is required from daily publica- 
tions only). 

McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING, 
COMPANY, INC. 
Cc. H. THOMPSON, Secretary. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
30th day of September, 1929. 

[Seal.] H. E. BEIRNE. 

Notary Public N. Y. Co. Clk.’s No. 97, 
Reg. No. 1B84, Kings Co. Clk.’s No. 646, 
Reg. No. 1089. 

(My Commission expires March 30, 1931.) 





POSITION WANTED 
Executive having extensive commercial 
aviation and business experience desires 
permanent connection with reliable air 
transport operator where ability counts 
and results are demanded. 


PW-286, Aviation 


520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
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FOR SALE 


FINE PLANT FOR BUILDING 
AMPHIBIAN PLANES 


x Complete Machine Shop and Wood Shop—Assembly Sheds— 4 
Two Launching Ways—WATER OPEN YEAR ROUND 
ONE AND ONE-HALF MILES TO GENEVA AIRPORT 


A REAL OPPORTUNITY at a REAL BARGAIN 


FAY & BOWEN ENGINE CO. 


GENEVA, N. Y. 








x ih 














<< 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Partners Wanted 
VETERAN pilot wants partner in, or close_by 
Cleveland to buy plane on 50/50 basis. BO- 
260, Aviation, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 





Exclusive Airport Site 
For sale: Favorable community, 125 miles air- 
line from Boston. High four-way field, im- 
portant for general business ané school. Price 
very attractive. John J. Baker, Bennington, 
Vermont. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ATTENTION Aviators: Valve guides installed 

on OX cylinders, $1.50 per guide: removable 
valve seats installed, $1.00; descriptive litera- 
ture upon request; all work guaranteed. 
Illinois Flying Co. New location, 4 West 4th 
St.. Sterling, Ill. 





REBUILD your OX5 with removable graphite 

guides, inserted seats and oversize valve 
action pins. OX5 and Hisso parts. Write for 
circular. Heckman Machine Works, 4026 West 
Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE 


217 Broadway, New York City 


Specialists in Technical Personnel 


CHEMICAL ELECTRICAL CIVIL 
MECHANICAL AVIATION 


Aviation— Employment Available 


now in Milwaukee.for men who desire to 
earn while learning aviation. Training is 
in our shops, classrooms and on the air- 
port. No expenmence necessary. Write for 
information without obligation. 
AERO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Employment Department AV 
63 Second St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 








LEARN AT HOME 
HOW TO FLY COMPASS 
COURSES | 
FORETELL THE WEATHER 


Don’t be satisfied with being ‘“‘just another 
pilot,’"’ but make yourself a better pilot— 
one who can command a better salary. 

The American Air Navigation Correspondence 
School offers a practical and economical course in 
Air Navigation and Meteorology. Study at home 
the simple rules and problems of this subject, 
familiarize yourself with cloud formations; learn 
to make adjustments for drift, to read maps, etc. 
Course contains maps, charts, combination divid- 
ers, compass protractor, parallel rules, illustra- 
tions, and all other necessary equipment. 

Your inquiry will bring full particulars. 


AMERICAN AIR NAVIGATION 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
86$ Gerrans Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Stockholders and Mailing 


LISTS 


For Security Distribution 





Corrected regularly—Sold with 
a guarantee 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


American Mailing Service, Inc. 
225 Varick St., N. Y. C. 











VIATIO 


Needs Trained Men 


Aeronautical Engineering 
Drafting Airplane Construction Rigging 
Airplane and Engine Mechanics 
Flying 
As Outlined by Dept. of Commerce 
Any of these courses will qualify you for one of 

the positions in aviation industry. 


Free Employment Service 
While Training and After Graduation. 


1780 Broadway at 57th st., New York, N.Y. 








Opportunity to Buy 


Cabin Plane and 
Design 


One of the leading commercial aircraft 
manufacturers has an 8-place cabin 
monoplane, with design and engineer- 
ing data, less Wright J-5 motor, for 
sale. The design is by a nationally 
recognized aeronautical engineer. The 
ship has been satisfactorily test flown 
and only the manufacturer’s decision to 
concentrate in the smail ship field pre- 
vents it being placed in production. 
This is an attractive purchase for a 
manufacturer who wishes to enter the 
cabin field with most research com- 
pleted or for a newly incorporated 
company wanting something tangible 
to offer its stockholders. Priced for 
immediate action. 


Box FS-172, Aviation Magazine 
Tenth Ave. at S6th St., New York City 
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Star Aircraft Co. 
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October 12, 1929 
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FOKKER AIRCRAFT 


Factories: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, and TETERBORO AIRPORT, HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 
Address inquiries: NEW YORK OFFICE, 1775 BROADWAY 
















































Fokker Flies 
the Spanish Main 


Over the placid Caribbean . . . once the cradle of great 
strife and mighty conquest. Dominated no longer by 
Kidd, Morgan, Drake or their buccaneering kind; 
now merely reflecting a tropical Paradise of turquoise 
seas and emerald isles, to charm the visitor. 

On to Havana—beautiful playground of the Amer- 
icas. Fokker planes, flying Pan-American Airway 
lanes, allow ample time to feast the eyes on beautiful 
panoramas of palm-fringed beaches unfolding below, 
while gratifying the most urgent wish to reach with- 
out delay this glorious land of smiling days, and 
balmy nights. 

You leave Miamias the rising sun beckons from the 
East and arrive gently at Havana just two hours and 
fifteen minutes later. The Fokker way of air travel 
not only adds days to summer and winter vacations, 
but is proving a tremendous asset to business men... 
saving days of their valuable time. 

Fokker planes have been chosen for the Pan- 
American Airway lines to assure the speed, comfort, 
and safety necessary for this modern and luxurious 
mode of travel. 

Other commercial lines using Fokker super tri- 
motor air liners are: Universal Aviation Corporation, 
Southern Air Transport, Standard Air Lines, National 
Parks Airways, Western Air Express, Dominion 
Airways, Western Canada Airways. 

If interested in air travel, send your name and address to the 
Fokker Travel Bureau, Room 2300, 23rd Floor, 292 Madison Ave., 


New York City, with a 5-cent stamp (to pay air mail postage), and 
we will send you our illustrated booklet,“‘When Air Travel Pays.”’ 
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THE WHIRLWIND J-6 AND 
ITS DEBUT AT CLEVELAND 
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HE Cleveland show brought 


thousands of men nearer 








to a seat in an airplane... 
it brought thousands of 
hands a little closer to 
their place upon the stick. 


For the new planes, the new engines, and 
the new record¢ earned their headlines and 
their cheers. The new progress of aviation 
seeped by radio, by eyesight, by printing 
press and voice to all quarters of the land. 

Brilliant among the performances were 
those of the new Wright J-6’s. Their power, 
their speed, their ease of handling announced 
to all who flew them that another great step 
has been made in the development of air- 
cooled engines, and the new J-6 engines have 
surpassed the famous old J-5, with which 
honored hero so many famous names have 
been inseparable! 


Look to Wright, then, for more records 
and more performance! For the J-6 series 





gives plane designers new horizons to march 
on—and pilots more power back of the gun! 





The motor is still the heart of the airplane. 
And the accomplishments of the J-6 series 
. . . even more than daring deeds and new 





records... bring nearer the day when men 
will take their ways upon the air in calmness, 
speed, and surety! 
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